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1. Der Preis jedes Jahrganges der »Mitteilungen« (bestehend 
aus drei Abteilungen: 1. »Ostasiatische Studien«, 2. »West- 
asiatische Studien«, 3. »Afrikanische Studien«) beträgt 15, 
der Preis der einzelnen Abteilung 6 Mark. 

2. Die »Mitteilungen« sind durch alle Buchhandlungen des In- 
und Auslandes zu beziehen. 

3. Die für die »Mitteilungen« bestimmten Zuschriften, welche in 
deutscher, französischer, englischer oder italienischer Spraxdie 
abgefaßt sein können, wolle man an die Seminardirektion, 
Berlin NW 7, Dorotheenstr. (i, oder an die einzelnen Redak- 
teure adressieren. 
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Seminarchronik für die Zeit vom Oktober 1905 

bis August 1906. 
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Das Seminar zählte: 

a) im Wintersemester 1905/0(>: 303 Mitglieder — darunter 
9 Post- und 8 Plisenbahnbeamte als Mitglieder des Kursus 
behufs Ausbildung im praktischen Gebrauch der russi- 
schen Sprache — und 29 Hospitautinnen. An dem für 
Kaufleute und Bankbeamte eingerichteten Kursus im Chi- 
nesischen ualiinen 14, im Russischen 64, im Spanischen 
59 und an der Vorlesung über Konsular- und Kolonial- 
recht 33 Personen teil. Gesamtzahl der Seminarbesucher: 
479 Personen. 

f>) im Sommersemester 1906: 203 Mitglieder — darunter 8 Post- 
und 0 Kisenbahnbcamte als Mitglieder des Kursus behufs Aus- 
bildung im praktischen Gebrauch der russischen Sprache — 
und 10 Hospitantinnen. An dem für Kaufleute und Bank- 
beamte eingerichteten Kursus iin Chinesischen nahmen 5, im 
Russischen 10, im Spanischen 6 Personen teil. Gesamtzahl 
der Seminarbesucher: 242 Personen. 

Der Lehrkörper bestand: 

a) im Wintersemester 1905/06 aus 27 Lehrern und 12 Lektoren. 

Mit Beginn des Semesters wurde ein Parallelkursus im 
Japanisclien eingerichtet, welcher den Herren 11. Plaut und 
Dr. Ichikawa übertragen wurde. Ferner traten an Stelle 
des ausgetretenen Suaheli -Lektors Mtoro die Lehrgehilfen 
Suedi bin Farjallah und Tabu bin Uledi aus Baga- 
moyo in den Semiuardienst. Die durch den Tod von Professor 
Mitsotakis freigewordene Lehrerstelle für Neugriechisch 
wurde durch den Lehrer des Türkischen, Herrn Professor 
Dr. Foy, nebenamtlich verwaltet. Zu Anfang des Jahres 
1906 übernahm für den beurlaubten Lektor Sid Abd el- 
Wahhab Bu-Bekr Herr Privatdozeut Dr. G. Karnpff- 
meyer aus Halle den Unterricht in der marokkanischen 
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Klasse, und Herr P. KlcMitze für den c*rkrankten Ijehror 
des Russischen den Unterricht in der russischen Klasse. 

Zu gleicher Zeit wurde dem rumänischen Professor, Herrn 
I)r. Tiktin im Einverständnis mit dem Preußischen Unter- 
richtsministerium und der königlich rumänischen Regie'runi; 
der Unterricht im Rumänischen am Seminar übertragen. 
Der von Seiner Exzellenz dem Herrn ]\Iinister der geist- 
lichen, Unterrichts- und Medizinal- Angelegenheiten zur 
Abhaltung einer Vorlesung über Kolonial- und Konsular- 
recht ermächtigte Kaiserliche Wirkliche Admiralität.srat Herr 
Professor I)r. Köbner hält seit Pbide des Semesters seine 
Vorlesungen in der Iniiversität. 

h) im Sommersemester 1906 aus 30 Lehrern tind 12 Lektoren. 

Zu Anfang des Semesters übernahm Herr Professor Dr. 

A. Ramheau, welcher his Ende März 1906 der Missouri- 
University in St. Louis angehört hatte und einem Rufe der 
hiesigen Universität als Dozent für romanische Sprachen 
gefolgt war, die durch den Tod des Professors Lentzner 
am Seminar freigewordene Lehrerstelle für Englisch und 
Herr Professor Dr. .1. Kalitsunakis die durch den Tod des 
Profes.sors Mitsotakis freigewordene Lehrerstelle für Neu- 
griechisch. Zu gleicher Zeit trat Herr Wirklicher Legations- 
rat Dr. Schnee als Lelirer für die wirtschaftlichen Verhält- 
nisse in den Kolonien in den Lehrkörper des Seminars, und 
Herr Professor Dr. Darmstaedter übernahm nach seiner 
Rückkehr von seinem Urlaub aus den V^ereinigten Staaten 
seine angekündigte Vorlesung über die wirtschaftliche Ge- 
schichte Nordamerikas. Mit Ende des Semesters traten der 
Missionar I). Westermann und sein Gehilfe G. Anipatse, 
welche mit der Erteilung von Ephe- Unterricht am Seminar 
beauftragt waren, sowie Herr Konsul a. D. R. de Palacios, 
welchem ein Kursus im Spanischen übertragen war, aus ' 
dem Lehrkörper des Seminars. Von den Dozenten des 
Seminars erhielten die folgenden Herren preußische Ordens- 
auszcichnungen: der Lehrer des Chinesischen, Herr Pro- 
fessor Dr. A. Forke, und der Lehrer des Türkischen, Herr 
Professor Dr. K. Foy, den Roten Adlcrorden IV. Klasse 
sowie der Lektor des Arabisch -Marokkanischen, Herr Abd 
el-Wahhab Bu-Hekr, den Kronenorden IV. Klasse. Der 
Bibliothekar, Herr Professor Dr. .1. Lippert, wurde von 
dem französischen Unterrichtsminister zum »Oflicier d ’Aca- 
demic« ernannt. 
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Der Seminarunterricht erstreckte sich: 
fl) im Wintersemester 1905/06 
auf 21 Sprachen; 

Chinesisch, Japanisch, Arabisch (Syrisch, Af^yptisch, Ma- 
rokkanisch), Amharisch, Äthiopisch, Persisch, Türkisch, 
Suaheli, Gnzerati, IIiu(l,iistani , Ilaussa, Bantu- r.autlehre, 
Herero, Duala. Kphe, Englisch, Französisch, Neugriechisch, 
Rumänisch, Russisch und Spanisch 

und 6 Realienfächer; * 

wissenschaftliche Beobachtungen auf Reisen, Tropenhygiene, 
tropische Nutz[)flanzen , Landeskunde von Deutsch -Ost- 
afrika, Landeskunde der deutschen westafrikanischen Ko- 
lonien sowie Kolonial- und Konsularrecht; 

l>) im Sommerseinester 1906 
auf 21 Sprachen: 

(diinesisch. Japanisch, Arabisch (Syrisch, Ägyptisch, Ma- 
rokkanisch), Amharisch, Äthiopisch, Persisch, Türkisch, 
Suaheli, Guzerati, Hindustani, Haussa, Bantu -Tvautlehre, 
Herero, Duala, Ephe, Englisch, Französisch, Neugriechisch, 
Rumänisch, Russisch und Spanisch 
und 6 Realienfächer: 

wissenschaftliche Beobachtungen auf Reisen, Tropenhygiene, 
tropische Nutzpflanzen, Landeskunde von Deutsch -Ost- 
afnka, Landeskunde der deutschen westafrikanischen Ko- 
lonien, wirtschaftliche Geschichte Nordamerikas. 

Der Unterricht wurde erteilt: 

а) im Wintersemester 1905/06 zwischen 8 Uhr morgens und 
9 Uhr abends. 

б) im Sommersemester 1906 zwischen 7 Uhr morgens und 
9 Uhr abends; 


Ferienkurse fanden während der Herbstferien 1905 vom 15. Sep- 
tember bis 14. Oktober und wälirend der Osterferien 1906 vom 
15. März bis zum 14. April statt. 


Zu außerstatutenmäßigen Terminen im November 1905 und 
Februar 1906 sowie zum statutenmäßigen Termin im Sommer 1906 
brachten die nachstehend verzeichncten Mitglieder des Seminars 
durch Ablegung der Diplomprüfung vor der Königlichen Diplom- 
Prüfungskommission ihre Seminarstudien zum vorschriftsmäßigen 
,\bschluß: 

1. Nikolaus Möhring, Referendar, im Chinesischen; 

2. Fritz Holzhauer, Referendar, im Chinesischen; 
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3. Alex Tig^es, Referendar, ini (’hiiiesisclien : 

4. Gerhard Bork, stud. jur. , im ( hinesischen ; 

5. Hans Bragard, stud, jur., ini Chine.sisolien; 

6. Erich Kleinschmidt, Referendar, im Chinesischen: 

7. Franz Kuhn, stud. jur. , im Chinesischen; 

8. Rudolf Pachten, Oberleutnant, im (’hinesischen; 

9. Fritz Prühß, stud, jur., im Chinesisclien; 

10. Hans Rambke, stud, jur., im Chinesischen; 

11. Ernst Schubert, stud, jur., im Chinesischen; 

12. Robert Seetzen, I)r. Jur., Referendar, im (Chinesischen. 

13. Wilhelm Stoller, stud. jur. , im Chinesischen; 

14. Walter Trittei, Referendar, im Chinesischen; 

15. Wilhelm Wagner, stud, jur., im Clnnesischen; 

16. Hugo Kaupisch, Oberleutnant, im Japanischen; 

1 7. Heribert Sch wörbel, L)r. jur., Referendar, im Türkischen; 

18. Kurt Kamke, stud. jur. , im Türkischen: 

19. Ernst Ubach, l)r. jur., Referendar, im Russischen; 

20. Robert Maerz, Oberrealschullehrer, im Russischen. 

Am 31. Juli 1906 fand die Entlassung des diesjährigen Kursus 
der dem Seminar zur Ausbildung im praktischen Gebrauch der 
russischen Sprache überwiesenen Post- und Eisenbalmbeamten statt, 
der sich aus den folgenden Mitgliedern zusammensetzte: 

1. Joh. Borngräber, Telegrapheninspektor, aus Posen; 

2. Herrn. Breil, Ober- Postpraktikant, aus Schwarz!).- Sonders- 
hausen ; 

3. Emil Bruger, Eisenbahn -Bureaudiätar I. Klasse, aus Meck- 
lenburg- Strelitz ; 

4. CJtto Eich borst, kCisenbahnsekretär, aus Brandenburjjj: 

5. Otto Erd mann, Eisenbahnassistent, aus Brandenburg; 

6. Gust. Jageno w, Ober- Postpraktikant, aus Pommern: 

7. Ernst Jahnke, Ober-Postpraktikant, aus Brandenburg; 

8. Rob. Müller, Postsekretär, aus Berlin; 

9. A 1fr. Reichert, Eisenbalinassistent, aus Schlesien; 

10. Theod. Reiter, Telegraphensekretär, aus Provinz Sachsen; 

11. Joh. Richter, Eisenbahnwerkmeister, aus Königreich 
Sachsen ; 

12. Otto Rücke rt, Postassistent, aus Berlin: 

13. Paul .Sperl, Postassisteut, aus Königreich Sachsen. 
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Soweit vom Seminar aus festgestellt werden konnte, haben die 
nachstehend aufgeführten Mitglieder des Seminars während der Zeit 
vom August 1905 bis dahin 1906 in verschiedenen Ländern Asiens 
und Afrikas Amt und Stellung gefunden; 

1. Max Bethcke, Referendar, aus Hessen- Nassau, als Dol- 
metschereleve bei der Kaiserlichen Gesandtschaft in Peking; 

2. Gerhard Pernitzsch, Referendar, aus Sachsen- Alten- 
burg, desgl.; 

3. Erwin Jankowski, Referendar, aus Schlesien, desgl.; 

4. Alex Tigges, Referendar, aus Westfalen, desgl.: 

5. Fritz Holzhauer, Referendar, aus Schlesien, desgl.; 

6. Nikolaus Möhring, Referendar, aus Berlin, desgl.; 

7. Rudolf Buttmann, Dr. jur., Referendar, aus Provinz 
Sachsen, desgl. bei der Kaiserlichen Gesandtschaft in Tokio; 

8. Wilhelm Waßmuß, Referendar, aus Hannover, desgl. bei 
dem Kai.serlichen Konsulat in Zanzibar; 

9. Ludwig Katz, Dr. jur. , Referendar, aus Berlin , desgl. bei 
der Kaiserlichen Gesandtschaft in Tanger; 

10. Kurt Wustrow, Referendar, aus Berlin, desgl. bei der 
Kaiserlichen Gesandtschaft in Teheran; 

11. Heribert Schwörbel, Dr. jur., Referendar, aus der Rhein- 
provinz, desgl. bei dem Kaiserlichen Generalkonsulat in Kon- 
stantinopel; 

12. Albert Klug, Dr. jur., Assessor, aus Pommern, als höherer 
Beamter bei dem Kaiserlichen Gouvernement von Deutsch- 
Ostafrika; 

13. Ferdinand ten Brink, Assessor, aus dem Elsaß, desgl.; 

14. Reinhard Köstlin, Assessor, aus Württemberg, desgl.; 

15. Hugo Hardy, Dr. jur., aus Berlin, desgl.; 

16. Freiherr Eberhard von Waechtern, Finanzassessor, aus 
Württemberg, als Bezirksamtmaun desgl.; 

17. p]duard Deininger, Forstassessor, aus Bayern, als höherer 
Forstbeamter desgl.; 

18. Georg Rohrbeck, Forsta8.sessor, aus Brandenburg, desgl.; 

19. Heinrich Schürinann, Dr. jur., Assessor, aus Hessen- 
Nassau, als höherer Beamter bei dem Kaiserlichen Gouverne- 
ment von Kamerun; 

20. Hans Hudeinanu, Oberleutnant, aus Pommern, als Offizier 
der Schutztruppe von Deutsch- Ostafrika; 

21. Theodor von Dobbeler, Leutnant, aus Hessen- Nassau, 
desgl. ; 
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22. Gustav von Bluinenthal, Leutnant, aus Hannover, desgl.; 

23. Gotthold Freude, Oberleutnant, aus Sclilesien, als Offizier 
in der PoHzeitruppe in Togo; 

24. Christoph von II ou wähl, Leutnant, aus Brandenburg, 
als Statiousleiter in Buea (Kamerun); 

25. Friedr. Karl Dü bring, Leutnant, aus Schlesien, als 
Offizier in der Schutztruppe von Kamerun; 

2(i. Joseph Mayr, Leutnant, aus Bayern, desgl. in Südwest- 
afrika; 

27. Hermann Zickwolff, Leutnant, aus Bayern, desgl.; 

28. Hans Harnsay, Hauptmann a. D., aus Westpreußen, als 
Vermessungs- Kommissar in Privatdiensten in Kamerun; 

29. Willi Lichtenberg, Militär- Intendantur- Diätar, aus 
Hessen, bei der Schutztruppe von Deutsch -Ostafrika; 

30. Richard Ko bus, Gerichtsaktuar aus Posen, als Sekretär 
bei dem Kaiserlichen Gouvernement von Deutsch -Ost- 
afrika; 

31. Johannes Peters, Gerichtsaktuar, aus Westpreußen, 
desgl. ; 

32. Friedrich Zahn, Steuersekretär, aus Schlesien, als Beamter 
bei dem Gouvernement von Deutsch -Ostafrika; 

33. Rudolf Manneschmidt, I'isenbahnpraktikant, aus Hessen, 
desgl.; 

34. Hans Schülein, Finanzrechnungsrevisor, aus Bayern, 
desgl.; 

35. .\ugust Wolf, Polizei -Bureaudiätar, aus Hessen- Nassau, 
desgl. ; 

36. Karl Knödel, Amtsgerichtsschreiber, aus Württemberg, 
desgl.; 

37. Karl Trenge, Regierungssupernurnerar, aus Westfalen, 
desgl.; 

38. Friedrich Dudzus, Lehrer, aus Berlin, als Lehrer an 
einer Regierungsschule des Gouvernements von Deutsch- 
Ostafrika; 

39. .Vrno Staub, Lehrer, aus Königreich Sachsen, desgl.; 

40. Johannes Wilske, Lehrer, aus Hannover, desgl.; 

41. Paul Bittkau, Forstbeamter, aus Pommern, als Foi*st- 
beamter bei dem Gouvernement von Deutsch- Ostafrika; 

42. Hubert Simon, Forstbeamter, aus Provinz Sachsen, desgl.; 

43. (^hristian (Mi ristiansen, Forstbeamter, aus Schleswig- 
Holstein, desgl.; 
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44. Johannes Ricliter, Försterkandidat, aus Königreich 
.Sachsen, desgl.; 

45. Johannes Mollenhauer, Landwirt, aus Brandenburg, 
als Landwirt bei dem Gouvernement in Kamerun; 

46. Franz Rabe, Polizeikommissar, aus Westpre.ußen, als Be- 
amter bei dem Kaiserlichen Gouvernement von Deutsch- 
Siidwestafrika; 

47. Friedrich Baalß, Postexpeditor I. Klasse, aus Bayern, 
als Beamter des Reichs- Postamts in Deutsch- Ostafrika; 

48. Paul Grau, Postassistent, aus Württemberg, desgl.; 

49. Heinrich Heller, Postassistent, aus Baden, desgl.; 

50. Richard Pres eher, Postassistent, aus Königreich Sachsen, 
desgl.; 

51. Heinrich Raab, Postassistent, aus der Rheinprovinz, desgl.; 

52. Friedrich Rath je, Postassistent, aus Hannover, desgl.; 

5B. Felix S t r e b e 1 , Postpraktikant , aus W ürttemberg, 

desgl.; 

54. Otto Wahl, Postassistent, aus Württemberg, desgl.; 

55. Isidor Dost, Missionskandidat, aus Ostpreußen, als Missio- 
nar im Balilande in Kamerun; 

56. Otto Giersch, Missionar, aus .Sclilesien, als Missionar im 
Xyassalande in l)euts(;h- Ostafrika; 

57. Karl Rosenhan, Missionskandidat, aus Westfalen, als 
Missionar in Kisserawe in Deutsch -Ostafrika; 

58. Mads Hansen Lö b ne r, Pastor, aus Dänemark, als Missio- 
nar in Urambo in Deutsch -Ostafrika; 

59. Lrnst Kortz, Missionskandidat, aus dem Rheinland, als 
Missionsdiakon im Paregebirge in Deutsch- Ostafrika; 

60. Karl Kutscher, Kaufmann, aus dem Elsaß, als Kauf- 
mann nach Deutsch -Ostafrika; 

• 

61. Felix Müller, Landwirt, aus Berlin, als Landwirt eben- 
daselbst; 

62. Lud wig K atz er, Landwirt, aus Königreich Sachsen, als 
Landwirt nach Kamerun; 

63. Karl Hahn, stud. phil. , aus Provinz Sachsen, als An- 
siedler nach Deutsch -Südwestafrika. 

Von den vom Seminar herausgegebenen Publikationen sind 

1. im März 1906 die zweite Auflage des Bandes I der »Lehr- 
bücher des Seminars: Lange, Lehrbuch der japanischen 
U mgangssprache « , 


vm 


2. im September 1906 der Band IV des »Archivs fur das 
Studium deutscher Kolonialsj)raclien: Erdland, Wörterbuch 
und Grammatik der Marsballsprache« 

zur Ausgabe gelangt, während Band XX der »Lehrbücher des Semi- 
iiai-s: M iscblicb, Wörterl)uch der Haussasprache« und Band V des 
• Arcbivs: Costantini, Lebrbucli der neupoimnerscben Spracbe» 
sich zur Zeit noch im Druck befindet. 


Der Direktor, 

Gebeimer Ober-Regieruugsrat 

Sachau. 
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Eine Reise in Szechuan 

von Chungking über Land nach Chengtu, Yachou, Chiating und Suifu. 

Von Dr. Betz. 


Mit zwei Tafeln. 


I. Handelsstädte am Chialing. 

I )er bei Chungking in den Yangtse mündende Chia ling oder Hsino ho 
(kleiner Fluß) entspringt in der Provinz Shensi und ist hei Hochwasser 
mit Booten von 1 ‘/j Tonnen bis Pai shui chiang in der genannten Provinz 
schiffbar. Die Fahrt dauert ilußauf 42 bis bO, Ilußab 13 bis 24 Tage, je 
nach dem Stande des Wassers. Der höchste Punkt der Schiffbarkeit in 
der Provinz Szechuan ist die Kreisstadt Kn an yuan, an der großen 
Heeresstraße Chengtu — Peking gelegen. Der Chialing’ ist dort etwa 36 m 
breit. Dschunken von 3 bis 4 Tonnen bringen Salz aus Nan pu und nehmen 
Kohle als Rückfracht. Kansu -Produkte (Tabak, Medizinen, Schaffelle 
ti. dgl.) werden von dort auf kleinen Booten von 1 bis 2 Tonnen Ladung 
nach Chungking verschifft. 

Bei Shun ching fu ist der Fluß etwa 108 m breit; doch ist sein 
Bett durch das .Vbbröckeln der weichen Sandsteinufer beständigen Ver- 
änderungen unterw’orfen. Zwischen Shuncliing und Panning fu beschreibt 
er die schärfsten, oft rechtwinkligen Windungen, die im Verein mit den 
zahlreichen Sandbänken der Schiffahrt sehr hinderlich .sind. 

Bei Hochou vereinigt sich der Chia ling mit dem Fou chiang (schiffbar 
bis Lung an fu) und dem Chü ho, an dessen Ufern die Städte Kuang an 
chmi, Chü hsien und Sui ting fu liegen. 

Zwischen Hochou und Chungking i.st der Fluß in Schluchten (gorges) 
eirigezwängt, die wegen ihres Kohlen- und Kalkreichtums berühmt sind. 
Diese Kohle geht nicht nur nach Chungking, sondern auch den Fou chiang 
liinauf nach Sui ning, Tai ho chen und den Salzsiedereien in She hung. 

Kin einigermaßen lebhafter Bootsverkehr besteht eigentlich nur auf 
der untersten Strecke Chungking— Hochou und von dort den Fou -Fluß 
hinauf in die wohlhabetulen Zentren der Textilindustrie bei Sui ning und 
Tai ho chen. Nach einer Schätzung des Seezollamts in Chungking ver- 
la.ssen durchschnittlich 8 D.schunken iin Sommer und 7 im Winter täglich 
diesen Hafen nach Hochou und darüber hinaus. Boote, die das ganze 

Mitt. d. Setu. f. Orient Sprachen. 1900. I. Abt. 1 
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Betz: Kine Reise in Szechuan. 


Jnhr auf dem Cliialing verkehren können, haben einen Tiefgang von 2 Fuß 
englisch und eine Ladefähigkeit von 200 bis 300 Pikuls (12 bis 18 Tonnen). 
Dschunken von 3 bis Fuß Tiefgang und 4:')0 Pikuls Ladefähigkeit gehen 
im Winter nur bis Hochou, wo auf kleinere Boote umgeladen wird. 

Von den Städten am Ciiialing haben nur drei eine größere Bedeutung 
für den Handel: Hochou und die Präfekturen Shun ching und Panning. 

a. Hochou. 

Der kürzeste Weg von Chungking nach Hochou ‘ führt über das 
Hügelland von Chiang pei ting nach dem Marktort Yüeh lai, von dort per 
Boot durch die »gorges« nach Sha chi (120 Li), dann wieder 20 Li über 
Land nach Tung ching to, von wo es noch 10 Li per Boot bis Hochou 
sind. Das macht im ganzen 210 Li gegenüber 290 Li auf dem Wasserwege. 

Die direkte Landstraße nach Hochou ist jedocli die sogenannte hsiao 
j)ei lu oder «kleine Nordstraße«, welcl)e von Chungking via Hochou, Shun 
ching, Paoning fii nach Kuan yuan hsien führt, wo sie auf die schon er- 
wähnte Heeresstraße Chengtu— Peking trifft. 

Diesen Weg wählten auch wir; er ist 22.’> Li lang und kann bequem 
in 2y.^ Tagen zurückgelegt werden. Man verläßt Chungking durch das 
Nordtor und folgt bis Fu tou kwan der großen Chengtu -Straße, die mit 
Steinplatten belegt und so breit ist, daß w'ir zu dreien bequem neben- 
einander gehen konnten. Nach der 29 tägigen Wanderung auf den schmalen 
Gebirgspfaden zwischen Ichang und Chungking empfanden wir dies als 
eine besondere WohlUit. 

Fu tou kwan, wo unser Weg in westlicher und später nordwestlicher 
Richtung abbiegt, ist ein befestigter Paß mit einer Steinpalisade zur Abwehr 
von Angriffen vom Westen und vom Chialing her; auch der von dort in 
die Ebene hinabfülirende ^^’eg ist nach dem Flusse zu von einer manns- 
hohen Mauer flankiert. Berg und Tal , letztere meist mit Reis bebaut, 
folgen in buntem Wechsel, ln den Hügeln trifft man überall Spuren von 
Kohlengewinnung, die bei der schrägen Schichtung des mit Ton.schiefer 
vermischten Sandsteins in primitivster Weise möglich ist. 

Tu chu chang ist ein Marktort von etwa 2 000 Einwohnern. In un- 
mittelbarer Nähe befinden sich Kohlenbergwerke in Kuan yin ai 

Tung tze lin Yü d,ia wau (t^ und Lung t*ao wall. 

Die Kohlengruben heißen hier t'an yao, weil im Szechuan - Dialekt t'an 
(Holzkohle) und mei Um (Kohle) unterschiedslos gebraucht werden. Lokal- 
preise waren 1 bis 3 (’ash per Cattj' je nach Qualität. 

Zwischen Tu chu chang und Pa t'ang ist das Gelände sehr hügelig 
und .steinig; zwei größere, gut bewaldete Gebirgszüge kreuzen den Weg, 
in denen Eisen und Kohle Vorkommen. Dazwischen liegen schmale Tal- 
einschnitte mit Weizen-, Bohnen-, Reis- und Opiumfeldern. Der Weg ist 
nur ein schmaler Pfad, der von dem bebauungsfähigen Boden nicht mehr 
weggenommen hat, als unbedingt nötig war. 

‘ Bcschnebeii von Parker «Up the Yangtze* S. 174 ff. 
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.Vuf der Höhe des ersten der beiden üel)ir<!;sziige läuft die Grenze 
des Pa hsien- und Pi shan - Distrikts; eine kleine Bastion — Ching pu kwan — 
bewacht die Zugänge aus dein Tale in der Front. Durch das westliche 
Tor des Walls fiilirt ein Weg nach Pi shan , durch das östliche geht’s hin- 
unter nach Huchou. ln der Nähe von Ching j)U kwan war am Wege ein 
riiinesische.s Kohlenbergwerk mit P'örderwagen und Hund. Nach Angabe 



der .Aufseher war der Stollen 800 P'ai tief (l P'ai =: ö chinesische Fuß 
= 0.30 in). Die Mine ist seit 20 Jahren in Betrieb und (ordert täglich 
77 Tan a 450 Catlies. 

Pa t'ang heißt auf deutsch «Achte Station«; die Numerierung von 
Stationen beginnt mit der vierten (Sze t'ang) und endet kurz vor Hochoii 
mit der zehnten (Shih t'ang). Es werden damit (ursprünglich wohl mili- 
tärische) Eltappen von je 20 Li bezeichnet, an denen sich im Laufe der 
Zeit ruin Teil recht stattliche Dorfgemeinden gebildet haben. 
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Hinter I’a t'ang erhellt .sich der -Windpaß- (Feng ya) *>00 Fuß über 
Chungking und etwa 1 3(K) Fuß über dem Meere.sspiegel , zu dem wir durch 
eine schmale und steile Schlucht mit vielen Seitentälern und mehreren 
Kohlengruben hinaufgelangen. Der Faß bildet die Grenze zwischen Pi 
shan hsien und Hochou. \’om Feng ya-Paß beginnt ein allmählicher .Ab- 
stieg in nördlicher und nordöstlicher Richtung bis Hochou. Bald hinter 
Shih t'ang wird die schneeweiße, 13 stockige Pagode von Hochou sichtbar; 
auf sanften Anhöhen rechts vom Wege .stehen zahlreiche Orangenbäume mit 
Früchten .schwer beladen. Der Landweg endet bei der südlichen Vorstadt 



Nan ching chiai auf dem rechten Ufer des Fou- Flusses, von wo wir auf 
Sampans nach Hochou übersetzen. 

Hochou ei’innert durch seine Lage auf einer von zwei Flü.s.sen uin- 
spülten Halbinsel .sehr an Chungking. .\n der Südmauer (ließt der P'ou 
chiang oder Suining- Fluß, wie ihn die Bootsleute nennen, an der Ostmauer, 
vom Norden kommend, der Cliialing (lokal Shunching- oder Paoning- Fluß) 
vorüber, nachdem er einige Meilen nördlich der Stadt den Chü ho aufge- 
nominen hat. b'ou und Chialing vereinigen sich 1mm dem Südosttor, dem 
Htii chiang men oder »'Por der Stromvereinigung*. 

Der Name »Hochou- bedeutet da.s.selbe, also ein chinesisches »Koblenz». 
Die Gründung der Stadt bzw. des Chou- Bezirks fällt zwischen ,ö3ö und 
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5.j4 n. CJir.* Kine neue Stadtmauer wurde in der Mitte des 15. Jahrhunderts 
gehallt, etwa <> m Iioch, 1 in breit, 8 kin laii" und mit 12 Toren versehen. 
Sie ist im Laufe der Jalirliunderte infolge von Überschwemmungen mehr- 
mals eingestiirzt. Der Verwaltungsbezirk Hochou mißt von Osten nach 
Vesten 350 Li und von Norden nach Siiden 120 Li, umfaßt also ein Gebiet 
von etwa 10 500i|km. 



Die Stadt ist, wie schon erwähnt, hriufig von Überschwemmungen 
lieimgesiieht worden. Die chinesische Chronik erwähnt die Jahre 1522 
(Wasser stieg 35 m, Stadtvvall zerstört), 1722, 1728, 1729, 1798, 1802 
(Stadtwall eingestiirzt), 1870 (15 m Wasser in den Straßen der Stadl, Wall 
eingestiiiv.t , Menschen ertranken in den obersten Stockwerken ihrer Häuser), 
1871 (11 ni Wasser), 1873 (9 m Wasser). 

* Die liistorisi'lien und statistischni Angaben sind ziiiii 'feil der cliinesisrlicn 
• Chronik von Hochou« (Ho cliou chih), letzte revidicrle Ausgalie \oii 1M7.'< eiitnoninieii. 
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l)el>en \verd«ni registriert I7’2t), ö. Juni nachmitUigs , 10. Sep- 

tember nachts, und 1807, *2. Juli gegen Abend. 

Schneefall um die Zeit des chinesischen • Frühlingsanfangs« in den 
Jahren 1724, 1727, 1803 und 1803 hatte stets eine gute Ilerbsternte zur 
Folge; wenigstens behauptet dies der Chronist. 

Teuerungen werden erwähnt 1840, w<» die Kornkammern geöllnet 
werden mußten, weil 1 .8heng Heis 110 Cash kostete. 1804 (1 Sheng 130 
Cash) und 1871 (100 — 170 Cash). .\uch 1902 muß dazu gerechnet werden 
mit 11.') — 1 10 ('ash pei‘ Sheng.* Das billigste Rei.sjahr des vorigen Jahr- 
hunderts war 1845, wo ein Sheng Reis nur 28 Cash kostete. 

Die Einwohnerzahl wurde uns im Yamen auf 30000 angegeben; 
frühere Rei.sende (Litton) sprechen von 00 000. Eine Volkszrdihmg im Jahre 
1740 ergab nur 1 1 000 Einwohner. 

Die katholische Mission besitzt eine stattliche Kirche und Schulhaus; 
sie zählt 700 — 800 Anhänger in der Stadt. Die prote.stanti.sche Mis.sioii 
ist in einem be.scheidenen Chine.senhaus untergebracht und hat ntir wenige 
Mitglieder. 

Durch seine günstige Lage am Zusammenfluß von drei schifVbaren 
Wasserläufen ist Hochou auch ein lebliafter H a n d el s platz geworden; auf 
den Treppenaufgängen, die von den Ufern nach den SUidttoren führen, 
herrscht ein ewiges Hin und Her von Warentransporten; in den Straßen 
drängt sich eine ge.schäftige Menge, und in den sauber und gefällig ein- 
gerichteten Läden trifft man auch größere V'orräte ausländischer Waren an. 

Die Mitglieder der Blackburn Mi.ssiotj schätzten die Jahreseinfuhr 
fremder Textilwaren auf lOOOOO Taels und die von Baumwollgarn auf 
20()00lt Taels. Das Importgeschäft liegt in den Händen von etwa 30 größeren 
Händlern. 

Deutsche .Anilinfarben werden hier haupt.sächlich in dei* Papier- 
färberei benutzt; mehrere größere Fäibereien befinden sich in der südlichen 
Vorstadt auf dem rechten Ufer des Fou chiang. Für Blau, Grün und 
Skarlet wurden nur Anilinfarben verwendet; Blau wurde auf schwarzem 
und Grün auf weißem Ibitergrunde (Tonerde) gefäi-bl. Der grünen Farbe 
wurde erhitztes Fichtenharz (aus Mii tung am Yangtse) beigemengt. Zur 
Beize für schwarze Farben benutzt man Eisenvitriol (Lü fan). Baumwoll- 
stoffe, be.sonders englische Shei'tings, werden noch vorzugsweise mit ein- 
heimi.schem Indigo gefärbt, das lichtechter ist und nicht gekocht, sondern 
nur warm gemacht zu werden braucht. Auf unsere Frage, weshalb man 
nicht gefärbte Sheetings vom .Vu.slande beziehe, wurde erwidei't, daß die 
ungefärbten Stoffe bei den häufigen Bootsunfällen unterwegs weniger unter 
asserschaden zu leiden hätten. Ein Stück .Sheeting von 30 Yards w'ird 
in Hochou für etwa 4 Mace gefärbt. 

Die Importeure ausländischer Waren kaiifen sämtlich in Chungking 
ein; die Waren kommen größtenteils per Boot; Fracht etwa 7 Cash per Catty. 


' 10 .Sheng =: 1 Ton 40 Catties: 1 Catty = 0,00 kg. 
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Von Hochoii werden Kuhhäute, Ziegenfelle, Borsten und Entenfedern 
ausgefiihrt; an dein Ausfuhrgeschäft sind 8 Händler beteiligt, von denen 
4 Einkäufer fTir Hankau-Firmen sind. .\uch eine englische Schanghai-Firma 
unterhält seit kurzem einen chinesischen Einkäufer am Platze, der seine 
Eipkäufe in Chungking sortieren und verpacken läßt. B( otsfrachten von 
llochou nach Chungking schwanken zwischen 1.50 und 300 Cash per Paket 
von etwa ‘200 Catties je nach dem Wert der Ware, Art der Packung und 
Geschwindigkeit der Beförderung. 

Unter Kaiser Hsien fong (18.51 — 18G1) wurde in llochou ein Eikin- 
amt (Pai huo li chin chü) eingerichtet, de,ssen Direktorposteii wegen seiner 
hohen Einnahmen sehr begehrt ist. Ks erhebt Likin von allen Waren, die 
ein-, aus- und durchpassieren. Der neueste Tarif enthält 109 Positionen; 
die Sätze sind durchweg sehr niedrig (selten über 2 Prozent), wie nach- 
stehender Auszug zeigt: 


W'are 

Einheit 

Likin 

.Ausländische Textilwaren .... 

1 Tiao (=100 — 120 Catties). 

2,.5 Mace. 

.Ausländische »Sundries« ..... 

1 Kiste. 

() » 

Seidenkokons 

100 Catties. 

t » 


1 Kiste. 

180 Cash 

Medizinen 

1 Ballen (Pao). 

70 » 


1 Bündel (K'un). 

.50 . 

Getreide (frei, wenn in der 



.Stadt verkauft) 

1 Picul. 

20 » 

Hanf (ching ma) 

1 'l'iao. 

40 . 

.lute (huo ma) 

1 K'un. 

40 » 

Pllanzenöle 

200 Catties. 

70 » 

9 

1 Tiao. 

2.5 . 

Holzöl (wood oil) 

200 Catties. 

50 » 

Indigo 

I Tiao. 

20 . 

Kuhhäute, gegerbt 

1 Stück. 

/ • 

.Sesam en 

1 Picul. 

50 

Rohbaumwolle, weiß 

10 Cattif's (gelb die Hälfte). 

16 » 

Rhabarber und Gailnüsse 

1 Pao (200 (’atties). 

50 . 

.Schweineborsten 

1 Pao. 

16 » 


Der Tarif begünstigt in der Stadt erzeugte Produkte durch niedere 
Likinsätze; so zahlt z. B. ein Stück chinesisches Baumwolltuch 7 Cash Li- 
kin, aber wenn in der Stadt gewebt, nur 3 Cash, Dem Publikum ist die 
Wahl gelassen, das Likiu in Cash oder in .Silber zu zahlen. Im Tarif 
nicht aiifgeführtc Waren sind nicht etwa likinfrei, sondern wei'den »analog- 
verzollt. 
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Kohle und Eisen werden ini ganzen Distrikte gewonnen; in den 
Straßen von Ilochou fallen die vielen Kohlen- und Eisenhandlungen auf. 
Größere Kohlenbergwerke befinden sieh in Hua yin shan (160 Li von Ilo- 
chou), in den drei -gorges« zwi.schen Ilochou und Chungking, in Peng chi 
hsien, Tung shan (80 Li) und Ilsiao yen chi (70 Li). KohIenprei.se in 
Hochou ca. 3 Cash per catty. 

Eisenniinen sind in San hui und ('hü slian (180 Li vor» Uoehou», 
Ching k'ang pa (80 Li), Wcntang (80 Li) und Hua yu shan (löO Li). .An 
letzteren Platze soll die Tagesproduktion über 300(f Catlies Eisen .sein, ln 
('hin k'ang j)a wird auch Stahl gemacht. Die Ei. sen, schmelze befindet sich 
bei den Griil)en. Ein Picul Ei.sen wird für etwa 1'/^ Taels verkauft Es 
kommt als Zylinder-, Stab- und Plalteneisen auf den .Markt. 


b. Shunchingfu. 

Von Ilochou liis Shunching sind es rund 150 km über Land; die. 
Fahrt auf dem Flusse dauert je nach dem Wa.s.serslande 7 — 9 Tage. Wir 
bleiben fast durchweg auf dem rechten Ufer des (^hialing, kommen jedoch 
ausnahm.sweisc so dicht an ihn heran, daß wir seine klaren grünen Wasser 
sehen können. Der mit breiten Steinj)lattet> belegte Weg ist gut. Die 
hohen, bis zur Krone abgeholzten Zypres.sen und der dunkle, bläulichrote 
Sandsteinboden geben eine düstere Landschaft ab, an der das Auge sich 
bald müde sieht. Je weiter wir uns von Ilochou entfernen, desto dürftiger 
wird dei‘ Ilaumwuchs; nur hier und da erfreut uns noch ein .schönes 
Exemplar des lliiangkobaumes. Das Hügelland zu beiden Seiten des Chia- 
ling ist in ständiger Bewegung; das Was.ser wä.scht tiefe Rinnen, Gruben 
und Terra.ssen aus; oft sind von einem Hügel nur tünzelne Sandsteinblöcke 
übrig geblieben, die oben abgerundet sind und aus der Ferne den Resten 
alter Kastelle täuschend ähnlich sehen. 

Durcli die zerstörende Arbeit des Wa.ssers werden auch dem Flusse 
immer neue Erdmassen zugefülirt, die das Entstehen von Sandbänken und 
Alluvialland zur Folge haben. Die Städte Shunching und Paoning liegen 
bereits in solchen Ebenen, die unverkennbar von den benachbarten Hügeln 
im Laufe der Zeit heruntergewaschen wurden. 

Der chinesische Bauer hat auci» in diesem Gelände jedes zugängliche 
Fleckchen H^rde in Anbau genommen; inan sieht hau])tsächlich Weizen, 
Bohnen, Reis, Kartofl’eln und Gemüse. 

ln einzelnen größeren Marktorten waren wir der Gegenstand be- 
sonderer .Aufmerk.samkeiten .seitens der Doi-fmiliz , die uns mit Fahnen und 
Salutschüssen einholte und bis zum D«)rläu.sgang begleitete, wo sie, in 
Unieender Stellung Spalier bildend, uns -Glück auf dem W(*ge- wünschte. 
Dieser Wnn.sch war gar nicht so unangebracht; denn am zweiten Reise- 
tage hinter Hochou pa.ssierten wir iin Laufe eines Nachmittags nicht weniger 
als 17 Holzkäfige, in denen die Köpfe von Mitgliedei-n einer Räuberbande 
auf ofTenem Felde — meist am Ort der Tat — aii.sgehängt wai'en. 
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Lieh mien chi, wo wir übernachteten, liegt am Cliialing und ist eine 
• matou«, d. h. BooLsstation , mit vielen Läden, Herbergen und einigen an- 
sehnlichen Tempeln; am Strande gibt es, wie bei jeder Matou, ein Matten- 
dorf, in dem es sehr lebhaft zugeht. Die Spezialität dieser Märkte, die 
sich zwar »Ilunderttagemärkte« nennen, aber in Wirklichkeit das ganze 
Jahr über dauern, ist llammellleiseh. In den lleischärmeren (Jebirgsorten 
zwi.scben Ichang und Chungking war bekanntlich Schweinelleisch das Markt- 
vergnügen. 

Die Krümmungen des Cliialing zwischen Ilochou und Shunching sind 
oft rechtwinkelig; sein Bett ist stellenweise über 1 000 Yards breit, z. Z. 
aber stark versandet, so daß knapp ein Zehntel seiner Breite als Fahrrinne 
übrig ist. DampfschifTahrt würde um die.se Jahreszeit ausgeschlossen sein. 
Wir trafen auch nur wenige Dschunken auf dem Fhi.sse. Stromaufwärts 
gehende Boote wurden getreidelt; die stärkste Mannschaft, die uns begegnete, 
zählte 2.^ Kopfe. 

.Shunchingfti li<*gt auf dem rechten Ufer des Cliialing und hat eine 
Ufei-front von über 2 englischen Meilen. Der P'luß ist hier etwa 108 m breit 
und von einer Schiffbrücke überspannt. t'ber diese Brücke führt auch 
die amtliche Rcise-straße Wan h.sien — Chengtu, welche, über Tn chu hsien 
kommend, durch das Westtor von Shunching nach Pengchi, Tai ho chen, 
sich fortsetzt. Von Wan hsien bis Shunching rechnet man 810 Li und von 
dort bis Chengtu .‘>00 Li. 

Shunching ist eine hübsche Stadt mit breiten, sauberen Straßen, 
vielen Tempeln, Gildehäusern und Yninen. .\uf der ei*st kürzlich re|)a- 
rierten Stadtmauer bietet ein wohlgepllegter Rasenweg einen lohnenden 
Spaziergang mit hübschem Blicke auf den Fluß und die fruchtbare Ebene, 
die sich weit landeinwärts au.sdehnt. 

Die Präfektur Shunching wurde um 122.‘> n. dir. geschaffen und um- 
faßte urs}>rünglich 2 Chou-uiid 8 IIsien-Dislrikte mit einer Flächenausdehnung 
von 770 Li von Osten nach Westen und 240 Li von Norden nach .Süden. 
Von den 8 Hsien wurden im Laufe der Zeit 2, nämlich 'Fa chu hsien und 
('hü hsien. wieder au.sge.schieden , so daß heute nur noch Peng chou und 
Kunng an chou, sowie die G Distrikte Nan chung, Hsi chung, Yi hing, 
Ying shan, Yo chi und Lin shui zur Präfektur gehören. Die Kreisstadt 
Nau chung hsien ist räumlich mit der Präfekturstadt identisch; sie kommt 
unter diesem Namen bereits im 7. Jahrhundert unserer Zeitrechnung in 
der Geschichte vor. Unter der Han- Dynastie hieß sie .\n Han, dang chu-, 
Chung kuo- und Nan chung kuo hsien. 

Chroniken existieren sowohl von .Shunching wie von Nan chung hsien. 
Da die letzten Ausgaben aber aus den Jahren lG8fi bzw. 1813 stammen, 
hat ihr Inhalt nur historisches Intere.sse. 

Die Stadt Shunching hat heute etwa 30000 F^inwohner, darunt(‘r etwa 
2 000 Katholiken und lOO Protestanten. Eurojiäische Mi.ssionare beider 
Konfe.s-sionen wohnen am Ort. Shunching ist Garnison mit etwa öOO .Sol- 
daten, darunter IGO Mann von der Wei yüan -.Xniiee aus Chengtu unter 
einem Oberst (d'ung ling). Nur die letzteren haben militärisch einigen Wert. 
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Ob Shtinching Je eine bedeutende Handelsstadt war, habe ich iiiciit 
feststellen können; seiner Lage nach wäre es wohl dazu prädestiniert ge- 
wesen. Litton in seinem Report of a Journey to North Szechuan erwähnt, 
daß vor der Eröffnung des Yangtse aller Handel von Yunnan und Süd- 
Szechuan nach dem Norden über Shunching gegangen sei. Die Trägheit 
der Bevölkening, die schon in der alten Chronik von Nan chung hsien 
gerügt wird, und die Ungunst der Verhältnisse haben aber den Ort an- 
scheinend sclion seit längerer Zeit auf den Au.ssterbeetat gesetzt. Von seinen 
beiden Haupteinnahinecjuellen, der Seidenind ustrie und dem Safran- 
hnndel, ist der letztere so gut wie ganz eingegangen , seitdem die billigen, 
deutschen .Anilinfarben den teuren Safran* als Färbemittel verdrängt haben. 
Weiß wachs, d.ns in älterer Zeit als Tribut der Präfektur an den Kaiser- 
lichen Hof zu liefern war, wird heute auch nur noch in geringen Mengen 
gewonnen. Hunghua’ (Hibiscus rosa Sinensis), ein anderer Farbstoff, der 
fi'üher einen wertvollen Ausfuhrartikel Shunchings bedeutete, teilt das Schick- 
sal des Safrans. Die wirtschaftliche Bedeutung Shunchings bleibt also heute 
auf seine Seiden industrie beschränkt. Der Wert des Seidenhandels 
wird auf etwa 1 Million Taels im Jahre geschätzt. Es gibt etwa 25 Webe- 
reien mit 165 Webstühlen; davon arbeiten zehn Etablissements mit 10 — 12 
Stühlen und 15 mit 2 — 3 Stühlen. Dazu kommt noch eine ziemlich große 
Anzahl einzelner Seidenbandweber. 

Eine .Spezialität Shunchings ist die Herstellung eines ganz lose ge- 
webten, dünnen Seidendamasts (ling tse), der als Kleiderfutter, als Unter- 
grund der chinesischen Bilderrollen und Wandschirme und für Bücherein- 
bände benutzt wird. Ein chinesischer Fuß diesem? Stoffes kostet 1,2 Mace. 

Außer ling tse werden auch verschiedene Sorten Pongees (Ta chou) 
hergestellt. Die Muster sind wenig komj)liziert und wuirden von unseren 
verwöhnten Schanghai Chinesen für unmodern erklärt. Die chinesischen 
Weber kennen ihre Muster alle auswendig und haben deshalb bei der .Arbeit 
keine \’orlagen nötig. An einem gemusterten .Stück Satin von 25 chine- 
sischen Fuß arbeiten zwei Mann zwei Tage; der Fertiger des Grundgewebes 
bekommt dafür 2 Mace, der des Musters 1 Mace Lohn nebst freier Kost. 
Ein blauer .Seidensatin wurde für 3,5 Mace per chinesischen Fuß verkauft. 

Das Färben mit Anilinfarben ge^schieht in den Webereien selbst, das 
P'ärben mit einheimischem Indigo in besonderen Färbereien. Die Chinesen 
erzeugen auf Sei<le ein sehr gutes Schwarz durch dunkles Indigo, dem 
Gallmiß und Lü fan (Eisenvitriol:*) beigemengt werden. 

ln Shunching wird eben.so wie in den meisten übrigen Seide produzie- 
renden Plätzen der Provinz nur die geringere Qualität Rohseide am Orte 
.selbst verbraucht; beste Qualität geht nach Chungking zum Export ins 
Ausland, mittlere nach Chengtu in die dortigen Webereien. 

* Preise für .Safran (Huai tze) in Shunching 120 Cash per Catty ; mit 1 Catty 
soll man 20 chinesische Fuß Tuch färben können. 

* Hunghua kostet 0 Mace j)cr Catty : .lahresverkauf 3000 — 4(H*0 Taels; wird 
ztmi Färben der hauimvolleneu Zopfschnüre (t'ou sheng) benutzt, ist auch Medizin. 
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Die Ausfuhr von gelber Rohseide wurde iins auf 3000 — 4000 Taels 
im Jahre angegeben; Preis 21 — 22 Taels per 100 (Jewicht-Taels. 

Die beste Seide kommt aus der zur Präfektur gehörigen Kreisstadt 
Ilsi chung, deren größtenteils kantonesische Bevölkerung bis auf den heutigen 
Tag den Kanton- Dialekt beibehalten hat. 

Die Seidengiide zahlt fünf große »Hongs«. 

Die »vereinigten Seiden- und l'uchhändler innerhalb und außerhalb 
der Stadt« haben 1000 folgende Bestimmungen erlsissen ; 

1. Alle Mitglieder der Vereinigung verwenden im (ieschaft nur djis 
gemeinschaftlich festgesetzte, mit einem Stempel versehene Fußmaß; wer 
heimlich ein größeres oder kleineres Maß benutzt, wird zur .Anzeige ge- 
bracht und bestraft. 

2. Bei allen Kaufabschlü.ssen ist d.us Silber zu .seinem vollen Werte 
anzunehmen; Diskonts und Zuschläge sind verboten. Für das Dewicht ist 
das amtlich festgestellte Gewicht maßgebend. (In Shunching existiert eine 
besondere Behörde, welche die Silberschuhe w'iegt und eine Bescheinigung 
über das Gewicht atisstellt; sie berechnet für 10 Taels eine Gebühr von 3 Cash.) 

3. Neu hinzukominende Geschäfte können künftig gleichfalls bei der 
Vereinigung den Zollstab gegen eine Gebühr von 400 (^ish erhalten. Falls 
.sie sich eines anderen Msißes bedienen, werden sie bestraft. 

4. Der ursprüngliche Zweck der Gründung die.ser Vereinigung ist 
die Darbringung vor» Opfein für die Götter (shen). Jedes Jahr werden 
8 Vorstandsmitglieder gewählt zur Kontrolle des Ka.ssen- und Rechnungs- 
wesens. Der Vorstand muß jedes Jahr wech.seln; der alte Vorstand bleibt 
dem neuen haftbar dafür, daß bei der Übergabe der Geschäfte alles in 
Ordnung ist. Fehll>eträge muß er ersetzen. 

5. Die Mitglieder verpflichten sich , die Statuten für ewige Zeiten 
innezuhalten. Wer dagegen fehlt, hat zur Strafe eine Theatervoratellung 
(shen hsi = Götterspiel) und 10 Gastmähler (zu je H Personen) mit Wein zu 
veran.stalten. Bei besonders schweren Vergehungen kann die Strafe ver- 
doppelt werden. 

Als charakteristisch für die Trägheit des Geschäftslebens in Shunching 
.sei noch erwähnt, daß zur Zeit unserer Anwesenheit bereits die meisten 
Webereien die .Arbeit eingestellt hatten , obwohl es noch beinahe drei 
Wochen bis zu Chinesisch -Neujahr waren. 

Die Kinfuhr ausländischer Waren wurde uns auf etwa 800000 
Taels pro Jahr angegeben. Es sind 4 große Piecegoods - Händler mit Agenten 
in Chungking am Platze; außeixlem 20 kleinere Geschäfte, deren Inhaber 
von Zeit zu Zeit selbst nach Chungking reisen, um ihre Einkäufe zu be- 
sorgen. Deutsche .Anilinfarben, die wegen der Seidenw'ebereien hier guten 
Absatz finden, w’erden in Seiden- und Papierge.schäften, meist zu.sammen 
mit »Sundries« (Knöpfe, Llama Braids, Wollgarn, Uhren, Spiegel, Nadeln, 
•Seifen, Parfümerien), verkauft. Unter Piecegoods figurieren russische 
Tuche mit einem Jahresverkaufe von etwa 20 Kisten. Schwarze Italians 
gehen besonders gut (etwa l 000 Stück im Jahre). Das Färben von Sheet- 
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in{»s (viel ainerikanische) mit Indi"o kostet tiOO — 900 Cash per Stuck von 
-40 Yards je nach der Farbenniiance. 

Zwei englische Finnen haben seit kurzem Finkäufer von Boi-slen und 
Häuten in Shunching. Die Borsten werden schon hier sortiert und in 
kleine, mit Bast umwickelte Bündel gej>ackt. Es sind jedoch bei dieser 
Packung noch immer etwa 5 Prozent Gewichtsverlust und 10 I*rozenl 
Schmutz in Kauf zu nehmen. Die Ausfuhr von Borsten soll etwa 1 700 
Piculs jährlich betragen. Für Fuchsfelle weiden dureh.schnittlich 2 TaeU 
per Stück gefordert. Otterfelle werden nach der Provinz Shensi exportiert. 
In Shunching sind mehrere größere Depots für Kansu-Tabak, der jedoch 
nur dem Lokalkonsum dient. 

Hauptschiffahrtsverkehr findet im ö. und 6. chinesischen Monat 
statt. Der durchschnittliche Wa.sserstand des (.’hialing bei Shunching ist 
8 — 10 chinesi.sche Fuß, bei Hochwasser 7 — 8 Fuß mehr (?). Im Winter 
sollen auf den Stromschnellen nur 2 — 3 Fuß Wasser sein. 

Eine Dschunke kann bei Hochwasser etwa 100 Kolli bis zu 100 — 120 
Patties, bei Niedrigwasser 70 — 80 Kolli laden. Flußauf (von Chungking nach 
Shunching) beträgt die Fracht 1600 Cash per Kolli, flußab 500 — 600 Cash. 

Die Fahrzeiten sind folgende. Chungking-Shunching; 

Hochwasser 20 Tage, Niedrigwasser 14 Tage; 

Hochou- Shunching : 

Hochwasser 8 — 9 Ttige, Niedrigwasser 7 Tage; 

Shunching— ('hungking: 

Hochwasser 2 — 3 Tage, Niedrigwa.sser 4 Tage. 

Wir haben auf der Reise zwi.schen Hochou und Shunching auch Er- 
kundigungen über die G rund besi tz v e r h äl tn isse eingezogen; bei dem 
bekannten Argwohn der Chinesen war es jedoch sehr schwer, zuverlässige 
.\ngaben zu erhalten. Durch mühsames, viel Geduld erfoi*derndes .Aus- 
fragen der Tipaos oder der Gasthausbesitzer konnten wir etwa folgendes 
feststellen : 

Der größte Teil des Landes ist verpachtet, und zwar meistens in ganz 
kleinen Parzellen. Die Beendigung des Pachtvertrages hängt von dem Willen 
des Pächtei*s ab.* Die Grund.steuer zahlt der A’erpächter. Die Regel ist, 
daß der Pächter dem Eigentümer ein Pachtgeld (ya tien) und einen Anteil 
der Herbstreisernte zahlt. Das Pachtgeld wird verzinst zu 10 — l.'i Prozent. 
Diese Zinsen werden mei.st in natura gezahlt, indem der Pächter von dem 
Ernteanteil des »landlords» ein der Zinssumme entsprechendes Quantum 
einbehält. Die Pachtgelder schwanken zwischen 30 und 50 Prozent vom 
Werte des jährlichen Ertrages an Ku tze, d. h. Getreide in der Hülse.* 
In den Pachtverträgen rechnet man hier zu Lande nach Getreide lasten 
(Tiao). Die La.st Ku tze wiegt 140 Catties um! enthält etwa 60 Prozent 

• So auch Parker, a. a. O. S. 19S: -They said that their lands were usually 
held oil lease, terminable at the teiiant*i will only.« 

- Meist lOOilCash (I 'I'ael) ya tieii for 1 Tiao Ku tze ini Werte von 25tiu 
Cash (= 40 Prozent). 
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reine.s Getreide. Es ist, wenn ich nicht irre, eine Spezialität der Provinz 
.Szechuan, daß der Gnin(ll)e.sitz hier nicht nach Moii, .sondern nach Ertra};s- 
einheiten berechnet wird. Man sagt hier al.so nicht, der N. besitzt ein 
Land von 10 Mott, sondern von 50 Tiao oder 15 Tan Kti tze (1 Tan Ku tze = 
*230 Calties). 

Der Anteil an der Ernte ist verschieden, je nach der Hohe des Pacht- 
geldes; in der Re-gel wird halbiert. Hs wtirden tins aber auch Fälle ge- 
nannt, in denen bis zti */j der Ernte an den Eigentiitiier abzugeben waren. 


'te ^ 


i- 



.NuKisteint'orinatioiicii hinter Sliuiichiiig. 


Doch bezieht sich das immer nttr auf die Hauptgetreideart des betrefTenden 
Gnindstücks; was der Pächter etwa .sonst noch pflanzt, gehört ausschließ- 
lich ihm. 


c. Paoningfti. 

Von Shtincliing bis Panning sind es drei starke Tagesiottren von 
durchschnittlich 90 Li. 

Das Gelände wird hinter Shtinching hügeliger, die Steigungen bedeu- 
tender, besonders im Westen. Zwi.schen den oft phanta.stisch geformten 
Sand.steinhrigeln liegen tiefe Talein.schnitte, zum Teil mit Kiesgeröll aiis- 
gefullt, ein Beweis, daß in früherer Zeit hier größere Wa.sserläufe ihr 
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Bett hatten. Am We^^e fallen die vielen Tungbäuine auf; auch Maull>eer- I 
hiiumc trifft inan in größerer Zahl, letztere meist nur in unmittelbarer 
Nachbarschaft von Farmhäusern. Einige Körbe voll Bauinwollsanien ver- I 
rieten die Nähe von Baumwollfeldern, die allerdings um diese Jahreszeit 
(Januar) mit Weizen bestellt waren. Wir begegnen unterwegs einem mo- 
hammedanischen Wollhändler aus Lan chou fu in Kansu; er hatte Wolle 
nach Chungking gebracht und kehrte nun mit einem halben Dutzend Lasten 
von »Tsa huo« (Sundries) nach Lanchou zurück. Für die Rückreise be- 
nutzte er ausschließlich den Landweg; die Wolle dagegen war von Pikou 
aus auf dem Pai shui per Boot nach Chungking gebracht woixien. Kr 
klagte sehr über das hohe Likin in Pi kou an der Grenze von Kansu und 
Szechuan. 

I 

Zwischen Yung feng chang und Hu chin pu (zweite Tagestour) führt 
der Weg fast ununterbrochen über Höhen, von denen aus man einen weiten 
Blick in die Landschaft hat, durch die sich der Chialing in vielen scharfen 
Windungen hinschlängelt. Der Boden ist sehr steinig; die Vegetation wird 
immer kümmerlicher und beschränkt sich in der Hauptsache auf Weizen 
und Bohnen. Auf dein Wege liegen 2 — 3 größere Marktorte, in denen 
jedoch nie zu gleicher Zeit Markt ist. Sobald in dem einen Orte Mazk^ 
tag ist, sind alle Nachbarorte wie ausgestorben. % 

Das nur aus wenigen Hütten bestehende Dorf Hu chin pu liegt bereßs 
im Nan pu- Distrikt, der unter der Hungersnot des letzten Jahres starit 
gelitten hatte. Nach einer Proklamation des Kreisbeamten waren von den 
.300000 Taels, welche die Kaiserin-Witwe aus ihrer Schatulle zur Lindening 
der Hungersnot in Szechuan beigesteuert hatte, 7500 Taels dem Nan pu- 
Distrikt überwiesen worden. 


Nan pu hsien hat eine nicht unerhebliche Salzproduktion (für 70000 
bis 80000 Taels pro Jahr); das Salz ist aulTallend weiß, wird in einzelnen 
Brunnen mit Bambustuben von 20 — 30 chinesischen Fuß Länge aus der 
Erde geholt; diese Tuben haben am unteren Ende ein Rindlederventil, 
das sich nur nach oben öffnen läßt; das untere Ende ist aufge-schlitzt. Die 
Röhre wird an einem etwa 300 Fuß langen Seile, das auf einem Holzrade 
läuft, auf und nieder gebissen. Das Rad wird von einem Manne durch 
Treten in Bewegung gesetzt. Zum Sieden wird Kohlen- bzw. Holzkolilen- 
feuer benutzt. 


Von den Brunnen waren einige 200 — 300. andere 400 — .500 chine- 
sische Fuß tief. Eine Quelle liefert durchschnittlich 2 Tiao Salzwasser pro 
Tag. Ein Tiao Salzwasser (etwa 2 EJmer voll) gibt 4 — .5 ('atties Salz; eine 
Pfanne siedet 20 — 30 Catties; Salzpreis etwa 20 Cash per Catty. 

In und um Hu chin pu soll es etwa 100 Brunnen geben, von denen 
die kleinen 50 — TOTaels, die größeren bis zu 200 Taels jährlich abwerfen. 
Die größte Siederei, die wir hier trafen, arbeitete mit 12 Pfannen, andere 
wieder mit nur einer einzigen. 

Die in den Salzsiedereien des Nan pu- Kreises verwendete Kohle 
kommt zum größten Teile aus dem Kuang yuan - Distrikte nördlich von 
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. Paoning fu. Miao orh wan und Wang cliang pa ^ sind 

die Hauptorte, von denen die Kohle nach Tungho k'ou transj)ortiert wird, 
iini dann auf Booten nach Paoning, Nanpu, Pengchou usw. verladen zu 
werden. Preis per Catty 4 — 5 Cash, ,Iahresverkauf fiir 30000 — 40000 
Taels. Die Europäer in Paoning benutzen die Tungho -Kohle, welche 30 
Prozent .\sche geben soll, fiir Ziininerheizung und die 1'aho- Kohle für 
die Küche. 

Die letzten .*>0 Li vor Paoning fiihrt der Weg den Fluß entlang; er 
ist sehr schlecht, hat viele Locher und dürfte bei Regen kaum passierbar 



sein. Bei »einen fu ngai«, dem »Felsen der zehntausend Buddhas», wo 
der Chialing eine scharfe Krümmung macht, sind einige hundert zum Teil 
bunt bemalte Götterbilder aus der Felswand herausgemeißelt. 

Da wir bisher ausschließlich auf dem rechten Flußufer marschierten, 
Paoning aber auf dem linken liegt, so mußte der Chialing auf einer etwas 
wackligen, aus etwa 60 Booten be.stehenden Schifl'brücke überschritten 
werden. 

Paoning ist der Sitz des Territorial - Taotais von Nord -Szechuan und 
des Kommandeurs der (’huan-pei- Brigade. Außer der etwa 1000 Mann 
starken Brigade liegen hier noch 400 Mann »Wei yüan» aus Chengtu und 
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SO Lien viing (SiadLsoldaten). Zur Präfektur gehören zwei Chou (Pachou ' 
und riiien chou) und 7 Ilsien (Lang chting, Tsang du. Nan pu, Kuang 
yuan, ('liao hua. Tung chiang, Nan chiang). Die Präfektur erstreckt sicii 
710 Li von Osten nach Westen und 600 Li von Norden nach i>üden. 

Paoning ist sehr malerisch an einer scharfen Biegung des Clualing 
gelegen, welche!* die Stadt auf drei Seiten uinlließt. Die Innenstadt (d. h. 
das von der Stadtmauer eingeschlossene Areal) zeichnet sich durch breite, 
saubere Straßen aus; es ist ein stilles \’iertel mit wenig Verkehr, da sich 
hier fast nui* Yamen, Beamtenwohnungen, Tempel und einige wenige Gast- 
häuser und Kaufläden befinden. Die Stadtmauer ist in sehr gutem Zu- 
stande und überrascht durch die gänzliche .Abwesenheit von Unkraut und 
Unrat. .An einzelnen Stellen lagen große Haufen Kiesel.steine fein säuberlich 
aufgebaut, um als Wurfgescho.sse im Falle eines Angriffs zu dienen. [ 
Wenigstens behaupteten das die »Wachthabenden«. Der Rundgang um 
die Stadtmauer nimmt ein knappes Stündchen in Anspruch. j 

Der sehr im Rückgang begriffene Handel Paonings ist in Gestalt von | 
größei’cn Läden und Seidenwebereien in der Außenstadt konzentriert, welche 
an Flächenausdehnung der Innenstadt kaum nachsteht und ihr auch an , 
Einwohnerzahl beinahe gleichkommt. Nach Angabe der ('hinesen hat ganz 
Paoning etwa 25000 Einwohner. .Außer Läden und Geschäften gibt es in 
der .Außenstadt sehr schmucke I’rivathäuser und Kung kwans mit ausge- 
gedehnten Gartenanlagen , meist wohlhabenden Rentiei*s oder Beamten z. 1). 
und a. D. gehörig. .Auch die ('hina Inland Mission l>esitztdort verschiedene 
.Anwesen, Kirche, Schule, Krankenhaus mit Apotheke und die Residenz 
de.s Bischofs von Westchina. Die Zahl der Anhänger der )>rote.stantischen 
Mission wurde uns auf 200 — 300, die der katholischen auf etwa 2000 
angegeben. 

Die geschäftliche Lethargie, die schon in Shunching so auffiel, tritt 
hier wo möglich noch mehr zutage. Selbst in dem Geschäftsviertel der 
.Außenstadt macht alles einen unsäglich schläfrigen Eindruck. Schon seit 
vier Jahren leidet der Distrikt unter schlechten Ernten; die Grundpreise 
fallen immer mehr; die alten und verbrauchten Maulbeer- und Weißwachs- 
bäume werden trotz der schönsten Proklamationen der Behörden niclit ge- 
nügend durch neue ersetzt; das einzige, was noch gut gedeiht, ist W^eizen, 
dessen Ausfuhr in neuester Zeit angeregt worden ist. 

Die in der Paoning- Präfektur gewonnene Maulbeerseide kommt in 
vier Sorten auf den Markt: a) Kuo pen, 400 Taels per Pikul, etwa <500 
Pikuls im Jahre; b) Kaoehe, 350 Taels per Pikul, etwa 600 Pikiils; 
c) Tungho, Imitation von Nr. 2, 32 OTaels per Pikul, 2000 Pikuls pro 
Jahr; d) Nei hong, 368 Taels per Pikul (nur für Lokalkonsum). 

Exportiert werden nur noch gelbe Roh.seide (2000 Pikuls im Jahre), 
Kokons und Seidenabfälle. Fertige Gewebe (ling tze, Ta chou und Hua 
chou) .sollen jährlich nicht mehr als für 60000 — 70000 Taels ausgeführt 
werden. Es sind etwa 20 Webereien in Paoning, wovon die größte 15 
Stühle beschäftigt. Durchschnittlicher Monatslohn für die Weber 3000 
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Cash und freie Station; Arbeitsleistung eines Webers per Tag etwa zehn 
chinesische Fuß Seide. 

Die Statuten der »Vereinigten Seide- und Tuchinakler von Paoningfu« 
enthalten u. a. folgende intere^ssante Bestimmungen: 

a) Alle in der Stadt und auf dem Lande erzeugte Seide darf aus- 
schließlich durch Vermittlung der Maklergilde verkauft werden. Der Preis 
wird lediglich nach der Güte der Ware und der Lage des Marktes festgesetzt. 

b) Bei Seidenkäufen werden 17,6 Taels = 1 Catty gerechnet. 

e) Bei Zahlungen garantiert die Gilde nur das amtliche Gewicht des 
Taels, nicht aber seinen Feingehalt. Ül)er den letzteren haben Verkäufer 
und Käufer sich zu einigen. 

d) Wenn für Seide Shasi -Tuche eingekauft werden sollen, so hat 
der Auftraggeber zu bestimmen, ob Zug um Zug, oder auf Termin abge- 
schlossen werden soll. Der Makler .schließt ab, ist aber nicht für die Aus- 
führung des Geschäfts verantwortlich. 

e) Im .Seidengeschäft werden 5 Prozent, im Tuchgeschäft 3 Prozent 
Rabatt gewährt. Heimlich weitere Vergünstigungen zu gewähren, ist nicht 
gestattet und wird be.straft. 

f) Bei Seide erhält die Gilde vom Käufer 1 Cash für jeden 'fael 
.Seide, vom Verkäufer 2 Mace für je 600 — 1000 Taels vom Kaufpreis. 
Diese Beiträge verbleiben der Gilde zur Veranstaltung von Tempelfesten 
und Theatern. Für jeden Ballen »Shasi -Tuch« sind vom \'erkäufer .'S ('an- 
(lareens bei Baar/.ahlung und 1 Mace bei Terminkauf zu zahlen. Ist das 
Tuch mit Seide gemischt, so zahlt der Verkäufer .50 Cash per Ballen. Alle 
diese Abgaben Hießen in die Kasse der Gilde; der einzelne Makler hat 
keinen Anteil daran. 

g) Ausländisches Baumwollengarn i.st ein bedeutender Handel.sartikel 
geworden und hat zur Verminderung der Einfuhr von .Shasi -Tuchen bei- 
getragen. Um die Gilde vor Verlusten zu bewahren, haben die Händler 
sich entschlo.ssen , für jeden großen Ballen Garn *200 C'ash zu zahlen. Da- 
von fallen 100 Cash in die Gildekasse, zur Bestreitung der mit ihren öffent- 
lichen Verpflichtungen verbundenen Ausgaben; den Rest behält der Makler 
als Entgelt für seine Bemühungen. Es bleibt den Parteien überlassen, den 
Makler außerdem noch durch besondere Vergütungen zu belohnen. 

h) Die über Seide-, Tuch- und Garnkäufe von der Gilde ausge- 
stellten Scheine .sind beweiskräftig. Wenn Mitglieder der Gilde in solchen 
.Scheinen unwahre Angaben machen, so werden sie für ewige Zeiten aus 
der (iilde au.sgeschlo.ssen. 

i) Ist ein Geschäft unter Mitwirkung der Gilde abgeschlo.ssen 
worden, so ersetzt die Gilde etwaige durch den Makler verschuldete Ver- 
luste an Ware oder Geld. 

Außer Seide kommt für den euroj)äi.schen Markt nur noch die Aus- 
fuhr von einigen hundert Piculs Schweineborsten und Kuh- und Ziegen- 
fellen in Betracht. 

An der Einfuhr ausländischer Wai'en sind 15 »Piecegoods«-Händler 
beteiligt, die größtenteils in Chungking einkaufen. Die Einfuhr von Baum- 
Mitt. d. Sem. f. Orient. Sprachen. 190G. I. Abt. 2 
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wollengarn wird zum Teil mit Seide bezahlt. Deutsche Anilinfarben finden 
in den zehn Färbereien der Stadt guten Absatz. Man färbt 1 Fuß Seide 
für 12 Cash und 1 Fuß Baumwolle Hir -1 — .*> Cash. Preise für einhei- 
misches Indigo sind im letzten Jahre von 200 auf fiO Cash per Caltv ge- 
fallen. liung hua wird nicht mehr verwendet, weil zu teuer. Zum (ielb- 
färben von Baumwollgarn (Be.satz von Frauenschuhen) benutzt man (Jelb- 
wurz. Büflelhäute werden mit .Anilin grün gefärbt und dann zu Schuh- 
riemen verarVxdtet. 

Der Vollständigkeit halber sei auch noch des Paoning-Kssigs gedacht, 
der in ganz Szechuan seines Wohlgeschmacks wegen beliebt ist Kr wird 
aus Weizenkleie und einem Konkoktum von 48 Nummern der chinesischen 
Materia medica hergestellt; der Gärungsprozeß dauert etwa 7 'I’age. Mau 
unterscheidet 3 AbgiLsse, die als I., II. und III. Qualität für 64, 48 und 
32 Cash per Catty verkauft werden. Hauptabnehmer sind Chungking und 
Chengtu. Ks gibt einige 70 Kssighäuser (tsu fang) in Paoning. 

Uber die Schiffahrtsverhältnisse des Chialing erhielten wir 
folgende .Angaben: 

• Hauptschiffahrtsverkehr im 8. bis 10. chine.sischen Monat. Fahrt- 
dauer von Paoning nach ('hungking 6 — 7, bzw. 0 — 12 Tage, von Cliung- 
king nach Paoning 20 Tage bis 1 Monat.« 



Jalirinarkt in Ticn ktiiig ynan. 
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■ Ladling bei Hochwasser 40000 — .V)()00 Catties, hei Niedrigwasser 
20000 — 30000 (atties.. 

• Fi*aciiten zwischen Panning und Chungking 7 — 10 (’ash per ('atty. 
Fur ein ganzes Boot zahlt man llußah lOO Tiao (etwa 100 ’I’aels) und fluß- 
auf 120 — 130 'riao.- 



Pagodc bei Ling sliaii pu. 


• Der Kommandant eines der englischen Kanonenhoote in ('hiingking 
hat (len Chialing his nach Panning vermessen. - 

Panning ist die letzte größere Stadt am Chialing. Nördlich von 
Panning wird das (lelande. wieder gebirgiger, und der Wassei'stand des 
Chialing erlaubt hei dem etwa 3ö0 Li nördlich von Panning gelegenen 
Kuang yuan hsien nur noch Boote mit höchstens 5000 Catties Ladung. 
Kuangvilan, djis bei'eits an der (’hengtu- Peking-Straße liegt, ist eine un- 
bedeutende Stadt von nur 10 000 Einwohnern und ohne .selbständigen Handel. 
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B. Am Fou- Flusse. 

I. Ein 3'/jlagij?er Marscli von 3G0 Li brachte uns von Paoning nach 
den Ufern des Fou-P'lusses bei der Prilfekturstadt Tungchuan. Der Weg 
halt westsüdwejjtliche Richtung und führt, abwechselnd am Rande von 
Hügeln und durch Täler laufend, durch wenig interessantes Land. Die 
einzige erheblichere Steigung von etwa 150 in war kur/, vor 'I'ungchuan, 
hinter An lo chang, wo wir bis auf 700 in (nach Parker 1300 Fuß) über 
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Steinbrucke bei Yen ting. 


dem Meeresspiegel kamen. Unsere Nachtstationen (Ta chiao chang = Groß- 
brucken«, Futsunyi= »Glücksdorf« und Chiu lin yi= • Herbstwaiden«) waren 
kleine Marktflecken. Die einzige Kreisstadt auf dem Wege ist Yen ting 
hsien, die aber auch nur so bescheidene Dimensionen einnimmt, daß Par- 
ker sie treffend eine «Liliputian city« genannt hat. Sie liegt sehr hübsch 
in dem von Bergen eingeschlossenen Tale eines Nebenllusses des Fou. Die 
massive , sechsbogige Steinbrücke im Westen der Stadt steht in gar keinem 
V'erhältnis zu dem unbedeutenden Wässerchen, das sie mit ihren .stolr.en 
und gefälligen Formen überspannt. Im Yen ling- Kreise werden Opium 
und Salz gewonnen. Das Hauptprodukt aber ist Seide; wie denn auf dein 
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ifanzen Wege von Panning bis Tung cliuan de?’ Maulbeerbaun? dei’ einzige, 
aber auch ständige Hanmschmnck der .sonst trostlos kaiden Landschaft ist. 
Der Seidenbau .scheint überwiegend Sache des kleinen Mann(*s zu sein, der 
in nächster Nähe seiner Hütte ein paar Bäumchen zieht und sich darauf be- 
schränkt, zu Beginn der Saison (.\pril, Mai) die Kokons entweder in Tung 
chnan an den Händler oder an Ort und Stelle an die herumi-eisenden »Sse 
fan tze- (,Seidenmakler) zu verkaufen. Günstigsten falls besoigt er vielleicht 
.auch noch das Haspeln selbst. 

Mit Rücksicht auf die zum Teil i’ccht anstreng<*nden Tagestouren 
hatten un.sere Sänftenti’äger sich mehrfach unterwegs ».Stellvertreter* ei?gagiert, 
um .selber etwas au.sspatinen zti können. So ein »Stellvei-treter* bekam 
2 Cash per Li (*/j km)! Wenn der arme Teufel also 4.") km an? Tage 
läuft, kann er etwa 30 Pfennig vei’dier?en! Die »Stcllvei’treter« sind meist 
nur für kurze Strecken zu haben, da sie nicht gern ülu’r Nacht von 
Hause weg bleiben. Sie rechnen damit, daß sie tagsübei’ melnuials Ge- 
legenheit haben, bei vorüberziehei?den Tiansporten auf eine kuiv.e Strecke 
Weges einzuspringen. 

II. \'on den drei Flüs.scn, die sich bei Hochou vei-einigen, ist der 
Fon für die Schifiahrt der bedeutendste; auch sind an seinen Ufern eine 
Reihe blühender Handel.sstädte und Mäi’kte gelegen, welche ihi-e schlafetiden 
•Schwestern an? ('hialii?g weit hinter sich lasset?. Bis Sttit?ii?g ?ti?d Tai ho 
chen verkehren Dschtinket? von T()t?i?ei?; von da ab .setze?? zahlreiche 
Str()???.sch??ellen der Schiflährt ???it größere?? Booten ei??e .Schranke; d??ch 
trifft titan noch bis hinauf ttach ('hungpa Eahrzeitge mit .öOOO Cattit's Lade- 
fähigkeit. .\uf der ganzen .Strecke von ('huitgking bis Chungpa (etwa 190 
englische Meilen in «ier Luftlinie) ist n?ißaufwärts die Hilfe vot? 'Freidlert? nötig. 


Fahrtdauer 

von Chungking 

ttach 

Tai ho chen . . 

12 — 

30 

'Cage 

1» 


. 

Tuttg chuai? . . 

1.*) — 

20 

• 

» 

w >• 

w 

.Miei? chou... 

20 — 

30 

w 

• 

V » 

N 

(’huttgpa . . . . 

20 — 

35 

» 

Fahrtd.auer 

nach Chuitgking 

von 

Chtiitgjta , . . . 


K 

w 

• 


I* 

.Miei? chou... 

.4 — 

S 

» 



- 

Tuttg chu:?i? . . 

.4- 

7 



V • 

I* 

'Fai ho ehe?? . . 

.3 — 

t; 

- 

Zwischen 

.S|ie hung ?ind CI? 

ttttgk 

i??g besteht die 

Lndtittg 

haupt^ 


aus .Salz (lltißab) und Kohle (tlußauf). Die au.sgedehttten ,SaIz<piellei? des 
She hung - Distrikts liefert? Jährlich etwa 30 0()0 Totittet? .Salz iittd verbratich?*?? 
etwa .')(HMH> Tonnen Kohle. \’ot? Titng chiian und Miet? chou werilet? .Seide, 
Opium, Tabak und Reis ver.schifft, und Chungpa schließlich ist der ,Sn??????ler 
für die via Sungpan auf Maultiere?? und dttrchs Gebirge angeschleppten 
.Ausfiihrprodukte Tibets (Mediziite??. Wolle, Felle, Moschits ??. dgl.). ('hting- 
pa i.st nebei? Hocho?? die ciitzige Liki??statio?? an? Foi? - F'lu.sse. 

111. V on den größeren Städte?? am Fou konnte?? wir a??f tinserer 
Reise nur Tung chiiat? und Mien chou besuche??, 

Tung chuan fu liegt in einer schönen, weite?? Ebene am rechte?? 
Ufer des Fo?i, der hier atich Tiing-F'liiß heißt. 1??? Südet? der .Statlt lließt 
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der (’hung chiang, der his Lo chiang auf kleinen Booten schitl'l)ar ist. 
Regelmäßiger Bootverkehr findet aber nur /.wi.schen Tungchuan und der 
Krei.sstadt Chung chiang hsien (120 Li) statt. 

Tung chuan ist seit 1734 Präfektur und umfaßt als solche die Kreis- 
städte San tai hsien (identisch mit Tung chuan). She hung, Yen ting, Chung 
chiang, Siii ning. An yo, Lo chih . Pe'ng chi und Tai ho chen. Die Stadl 
macht keinen wohlhabenden, aber einen sehr sauberen Kindruck; man glaubt 
eher in einem großen Dorfe, als in einer Präfektiirhauptstadt zu .sein. Die 
Bevölkerung verhielt sich sehr zurückhaltend und nahm, obwohl wir ohne 
jede P^skorte .stundenlang durch alle Straßen und Giißchen wandelten, kaum 
Notiz von uns. Sie war allerdings an dni .\nblick von .Ausländern in 
europäischer Kleidung bereits gewohnt, da die hier lebenden Missionare 
von der -Kriends Mi.ssion« es verschmähen, «pig tails« und chinesische 
Tracht zu tragen. 

ln der Tung chuan - Präfektur hatten im Sommer 11)02 die »Boxer* 
durch M(trden und Sengen ziemlich viel Unheil angerichtet, besonders in 
den Städten Sh6 hung und Tai ho chen. Die Stadttore von Tung chuan 
waren zwei Monate lang auch tagsüber geschlo.ssen , nachdem eine be- 
waffnete Bande tiachts einen Wartturin (chai tze) auf dein benachbarten 
• Ochsenkopf« (Niu t'ou slum) überfallen hatte und nur mit Mühe von der 
ahnungslosen Wachmannschaft zurückgeschlagen worden war. Die zur 
Verfolgung ausgeschickte Besatzung von Tung chuan zog es vor, außerhalb 
der Stadt die Uniform mit dem schlichten Kleid des Landmanns zu ver- 
tauschen und in die.sem harmlo.sen Gewände heimlich in die Stadt zurück- 
zukehren. Die Folge war ein «blauer Brief« aus Chengtu an den aller.s- 
schwachen Kommandeur dieser Klitetrupjie. .letzt liegen etwa (500 Mann 
Militär in dei‘ Stadt. 

Tung chuans Hauptbedeutung liegt in seinem Se i d e n h a n d el. Wäh- 
rend der Saison herrscht in dem sonst sehr stillen Orte ein geräuschvolles 
Treiben. Die zahlreichen Gasthäuser sind be.setzt mit Händlern aus riuing- 
king und .selbst aus den entfernteren Yangtse - Häfen, um von den Produ- 
zenten durch Vermittelung der •F’an tze« (Makler) hauptsächlich Roh.seide 
und Seidenabfälle (.sse t'ou) aufzukaufen. Der Wert des Gesamt -Seiden- 
handels von Tungchuan wird auf 1 '/a Taels ge.schätzt. Von der 

Rohseide (meist gelb) sollen nach der »Blackburn Mission« für Je 200 Ono 
'Pacls nach riiengtu und Schanghai exportiert werden. 

über den Umfang der Baumwollen- und Opiumpmduktion fehlen An- 
gaben. Die jährliche Getreideausfuhr (Weizen und Bohnen) soll sich auf 
etw'a .'100 OOO Taels belaufim. 

Die Ausfuhr von Kuhhäuten, Zi<-genfellen , Borsten, Büflelhornern 
u. dgl. i.st immerhin so bedeutend, daß einige fremde Firmen hier .ständige 
Kinkaufsagenten unterhalten. Der kleine Mann trägt ihnen gerne seine 
Ware zu, weil er dafür sofort in bar b(‘zahlt wii’d. 

Läden mit europäischen Tuchen und «.Sundrie.s« gibt es nur wenige. 
Tung chuan kauft in ('luingking ein und versorgt nur die Distriktein nächster 
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Nachbarschaft. Wir fandet» hei einem Straßenhändler chinesische Nadeln 
mit Oliren, die in der Stadt lierj»eslellt waren; 10 Stuck kosteten 6 ('ash 
(ileiiUsche Nadeln 2’> Stück 10 f'ash). Sie hogen sich leicht, hatten keine 
Füliuir, ein scharf kanli;;es Öhr und rosteten heim Anfasseii. 

IV. N’on runj' chuan nach Mieti chou sind cS 110 Li üher Land. 
Hin holpriijer Steinweg führt /.uerst üher ein ausgedehntes, /.iemlioh kahles 
Plateau. Dann steigt man hinah zum Fou-Flu.sse, um dessen Ufer his ztir 
Nachlstation , dem 50 Li von Tung chuan entfernten »Lager der Familie Liu» 
(Liu chia ying), zu folgen. Der Ort ist in einer weiten , frtichtharen Khene 
gelegen, wo Weizen, Bohnen und Erh.sen große Flachen hedecken. Djus 
Flußhett war Ende, Januar gut zu trocken, muß alter Itei Hochwasser 
wohl 1 Yards hreit sein. Zwischen Liu chia ying und Mien chou liegen 
die zwei großen I’lälze IIu In ein und Feng kuo ching, je 30 Li von einander 
entfernt. .\n heiden Ortett sind zahlreiche Salzbrunnen und Siedereien mit 
12 und mehr IM'annen im Betriebe. Der aus düntien Schloten aufsteigende 
Rauch war ein ungewohnter .\nhlick in dieser .sonst s<i ländlichen Umgehung. 

Bei Feng kuo ching bereitete eine Stromsclmelle im Fon den Dschun- 
ken große Schwierigkeiten. Wir beobachteten ein Boot, das nach langem, 
vergeblichem Bemühen, mit Hilfe von 'Freidlern über die Schnelle zu kommen, 
resigniert die Leine locker ließ, um mit großer Geschwindigkeit an seinen 
•Start« zurückzu.sau.sen. 

Bereits auf 30 Li Entfernung wird die Pagode von .Mien chou sicht- 
bar. Von da ab reiht sich zwischen den Weizen- und Erbsenfeldern Hütte 
an Hütte; es war hier das erstemal auf unserer Boise, daß wir den Ein- 
»Inick eines d i ch t bevölkei'ten Gebiets l»ekamen, ein Eindruck, der uns 
dann allerdings bis nach Chengtti nicht mehr verließ. 

.Auch Mien chou hat einen jährlichen Seidenhandel von 1 — 2 Mil- 
lionen Taels, obwohl es mehr Markt als Produktionszentrum ist. Jeden- 
falLs i.st nur der kleinste Teil der Seide, die in Schanghai als »Mien chou- 
Scide« gebandelt wird, im .Mien chou - Distrikt gezogen. Von der gelben 
Rohseide werden 20 Prozent h»kal verbraucht; H> Prozent gehen nach 
Phengtn und 70 Prozent nach Uhungking bzw. .Schanghai. P)-ei.se für ein 

Picul Rohseide 3.'>0 1<>0 'Fael.s, Seidenabfälle {waste silk) werden jährlich 

etwa 1 000 Picids nach Schanghai verkauft; Preis 2.'» Taels per Picul. 

Der Salzhandel .Mien clioiis wird auf 1 .Million 'I'aels jährlich ge- 
•schätzt; djis Likitiamt erhebt 280 Cash Likin per Picul. .Auf dem Salz- 
markt wurde das .Salz in Pfannenform verkauft. 

Eine Spezialität Mien chous ist die -mai tung«, d. h. » Weizenwinter- 
gcriannte Droge, nach Giles Ophiopogon japotneus. Es ist der Wnrzel- 
auswuchs einer ganz niederen, weizenähnlichen Pllanze. Mai tung wird von 
hier in großen Mengen exportiert. F^s wird als Medizin gegeti »innere 
Hitze« und als Beigabe zu Ginseng genos.sen; Apothekenpreis 480 Cash 
per Catty; Marktpreis etwa die Hälfte. 

Da während unserer .Anwesenheit alle größeren Läden wegen des 
bevorstehenden Neujahi’sfestes geschlo.s.sen waren, konnten wir leider keine 
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Informationen iihei' den Einfiihrhandcl sammeln. Doch scheint derselbe 
bedeutend zu sein; dafür spricht wenigstens schon die Zahl und Große 
der Piecegoods -Läden, sowie der Umstand, daß unter den etwa 30000 
Einwohnern der Stadt eine ganze .\nzahl vornehmer und reicher Leute, 
meist Beamte a. D. und Großgrundbesitzer, sich befinden. 


C. Auf der Reiehsstraße von Chengtu nach Peking. 

1. Mien chou liegt bereits an der großen Ileeresstraße, die von 
Chengtu über die Pässe des Ta pa shan und 'I'sing ling shan nach Hsian 
fii in der Provinz Shensi und von da weiter nach der Heichshauptstadt 
führt.* Die Straße mündet im Nordtor von Mien chou und verläßt es durch 
das Westtor. Wie fast alle die großen Reichsstraßen Chinas , ist auch die,se 
ursprünglich nur für strategische Zwecke gebaut worden, da sie die einzig 
mögliche Überlandverbindung des Nordens mit dem Westen des Reiches dar- 
.sbdlte. Dies hat aber nicht verhindert, daß sie im Laufe d«‘r .lahrhunderte 
zu einer wichtigen Handelsstraße geworden ist und heute eigentlich nur 
noch als solche Bedeutung hat. Der 'Peil zwischen Chengtu und Han chung 
fu soll im 3. .Tnhrhundert v. dir. von dem berühmten ('hin shih hunng ti an- 
gelegt worden sein; der .\usbau und die Fortsetzung der Straße wird einem 
.Abkömmling der Ilan- Dynastie, l.iu pi, im 3. .lahrhundert nach ("liristi 
zugeschrieben. 

Die PZnifernung von llsian fu bis Chengtu beträgt nach chinesischen 
Itinerarien 2308 Li (rund 1 l.'iO km). Die Szechuan - Grenze wii-d bereits 
im 'Pa pa shan überschritten, doch ist Kuan yüan hsien die erste größere 
Stadt, welche die von Shensi kommende Straße in der Provinz Szechuan 
durchschneidet. Zwischen Kuan yüan und Mien chou (488 Li) sind nur 
die Plätze Chao hua hsien und Chien chou erwähnenswert. Dagegen liegen 
auf den 110 km (280 Li) zwisclien .Mien chou und Chengtu in Zwischen- 
räumen von etwa 2.5 km nicht weniger als vier größere, volkreiche Städte, 
nämlich Lo chiang mit 30000, Te yang mit 15 000, Han chou mit (JO 000 
und schließlich nur 12 englische Meilen von dem Nordtore von Chengtu 
Hsien tu hsien mit etwa 15 000 Einwohnern. 

Die drei letztgenannten Städte liegen bereits in der durch ihre große 
Fruchtbarkeit und dichte Bevölkerung au.sgezeichneten »('hengtu- Ebene*, 
d. h. einem (Jebiet von etwa 2 500 englischen Quadratmeilen, mit Chien chou 
im Süden, (’hiang kou und den Bergen am Min im Westen, Kuan hsien 

• Atisfülit lieli«! Bcschrcihiiiig bei .Alex. Wylie "Notes of a .lotimey from Cheng- 
too to Hankow- (Proe. Roy. Geogr. So«’., London XIV (lf<70) S. lOHlV.) — Tgl. auch 
Baron Kiclitliofens Letters ISTO — 1S72 S. Ill -From Si ngan fn to Cliing tu fu.* 
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im Nordo.sten und Mien chu (nicht zu verwechseln mit Mien ciiou) im Norden 
als t'n(l)>unkten. Der ein kleines Stündchen hinter Lo chiang hsien auf 
etwa 200 englische Fuß ansteigende -Schimmelpaß« (Pai ma kuan) trennt 
die »Cheiigtu -Kl>ene« von dem tiefer gelegenen Bassin des Fon - Flu.sse-s. 

II. Als wir am 28. Januar in der Frühe durch das Westtor von Mien 
chou aus/ogen, verriet zunächst nichts, daß wir uns auf einer der größten 
Heeresstraßen des Reichs befanden. Der Weg war weder breit noch gut 
erhalten, sondern unterschied sich eigentlich katnn von den holprigen P'eld- 
wegen, wie wir bis dahin schon so viele an unseren Sohlen abgelaufen 


I 



Pagode vor Lo chiaiig. 


hatten. Die Landschaft war eintönig; nichts wie Fbene mit einigen weni- 
gen Erhebungen; nur im Nordwesten schimmerten die Umri.sse eines be- 
deutenderen Gebirgszuges durch das Gewölk. Das Land ist reich bewä.ssert: 
eine ganze Anzahl kleiner Flusse und Räche durchzieht die Felder; künst- 
liche Stauwerke und Kanäle spei.sen mit Hilfe von mächtigen Schaufel- 
rädern die höher gelegenen Partien. Neben Weizen und Bohnen sieht man 
auch wieder viel Reis auf den Feldern. 

Lo chiang hsien ist eine befestigte Krei.sstadt; außerhalb des Osttors 
führen Straßen nach Chung chiang im Süden (auch Wasserverbindung) und 
.\n hsien im Norden. Es exportiert etwas Seide, Büffel- und Ziegenhäute, 
Borsten und Entenfedern via Mien chou nach ('hungking. 
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Großj^rundlK'sitzer und I’eiche Beaintenlaiiiilien bewohnen hier sehr 
stattliche Häuser mit massiven Mauern und schweren, hohen, schwarz- 
lackierten Ilol/.portalen, über denen das »Ta fu ti« - 'fablet t mit vergoldeten 
(''barakteren prangt.* Da es am V\)rtage von Chinesisch -Neujahr war, so 
waren die Wohnungen der Reichen von Scharen armer Frauen und Kinder 
und zerlumpter Bettler undagert, die auf die Reisverteilung warteten. In 



I’ai lou liiiiter Lo rhiang. 


den volkreichen Städten Szechuans scheint das Bettlertum eine große Plage 
für die Besitzenden zu sein. In CImngking z. B. saß oder stand fast in jedem 
der prunkvollen Seidenläden so eine zerlumpte Gestalt, das Gesicht und den 
Kopf mit na.ssem Lehm, Ruß oder gar Schlimmerem beschmiert, dabei mit einer 
schrillen Holzklaj)per solange Lärm schlagend , bis sein Zweck erreicht war. 


' 'fa fu ti ist die pusiliiiine Bezeichnung für Beamte des ä. Ranges. 
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Hinter dem .Schiininel{)aß« verwandelt sich der bis dahin /icmlich 
steinij'e Wej.; in eine iinnu!r breiter werdende, .staiibi^je Landstraße. Zu 
beiden Seiten der.selben trifft man hniiptsädilich Zuckerrohrpflan/.ungen. 
Fast jeder Kuli kauft sich unterwegs ein langes, braunes Rohr, um es auf 
dem Mai*sche zu vei-zehren. In den größeren Orten machte sich fjberall 
das bevorstehende «Neujahr* bemerkbar; «Alt und .lung« zeigt sich in 
seinem »F'e.sLstaat« auf den Straßen; alles ist in diesen Tagen auf der 
Besuchstour, und wt) sich zwei auf der Straße, treffen, da geht es nicht 
ohne minutetdange, tiefe Komj)limente ab. Auch der einfachste Kuli und 
der kleinste dünge beobachten mit bemerkenswertem Ueschick die garnicht 
so einfachen Formen der chinesisschen Etikette. Theaterauffiihrungen , l’ro- 
ze.ssionen und Teehausbe.such gehören gleichfalls zu den allerorts ül)Iichen 
Neujahrsbelustigungen. Die oft hochgeröteten Köpfe der Teehausinsas.sen 
verraten, daß bei dieser* Gelegenheit neben dem harmlosen 'Fee atich der 
Reisbranntwein nicht vei'schmäht wird. Den Kindern .schenkt man zu 
Neujahr Zuckerwerk und Spielzeug. 

llanchou macht mit seinen breiten, sauberen Straßen, großen Läden 
und den j)rächtigen Klubs der Kanton- und Fukien -Gilde einen .selir wohl- 
habenden Eindruck. Leider waren alle Läden geschlossen, ebenso die 
Hotels, so daß wir uns mit einem kleinen amtlichen Absteige«piartier be- 
gnfigen mußten. Kurz vor der Stadt föhrt eine stattliche Brücke über den 
To -Fluß, der bei Luchoii in den Yangtse mündet und bei Ilochwa.sser mit 
kleinen Booten bis llanchou, sonst bis Tze yang hsien befahrbar ist. 

Hanchou hat bedeutenden Zucker- und Tabakhandel. 

Von llanchou bis zur .Vußenstadt von Chengtu sind es noch 90 lange 
Li. Der Verkehr auf der Landstraße wird immer lebhafter. Wir begegnen 
einigen Dutzend Lastträgern, die mit ('hengtu -Seidenwaren nach llsian fu 
geben. Jeder trägt ein Picul und bekommt lur die 24tägige Reise 9000 
('asb. Den Trägern folgte eine Ponykarawane mit gleicher Ladung und 
gleichem Reiseziel. Beide hatten noch rasch die Likinfreiheit bzw. den 
Likinnachlaß benutzt, der in der ersten Neujahrsnacht in ('hengtu wie im 
ganzen Lande gewährt wird. 

Der Weg erinnert einen jetzt immer mehr an die großen Landstraßen 
außerhalb Pekings, derselbe gräuliche Staub, dasselbe ununterbrochene llin- 
und Her von Fußgängern, Reitern und Wagen. .Auch die seit Hankaii 
nicht mehr gesehenen zweirädrigen Schiebkarren (wheelbarrow) tauchen 
plötzlich auf; sie sind kleiner als die Schanghai - Vehikels und nui- einsitzig, 
(juietsehen aber genau so schön. Wir .sahen später in (’hengtu Karren mit 
einem stiihlartigen Sitze über dem Rade, die ausschließlich für Personen- 
trans[»ort bestimmt waren. 

Nachdem wir noch eine lange Linie geräuschvoller A’ororte passiert 
hatten, zogen wir am Abend des .'10. Januar durch das bollwerkartige Nord- 
tor in ('hengtu ein. 

Nach Abzug der AufenlhalLs- und Rasttage waren wii- von Chungking 
bis ('heiigtu 19 Tage unterwegs gewesen und hatten in die.ser Zeit I .')70 Li. 
d. Ii. rund 78.’) km, zu Fuß bzw. per Sänfte zurückgelegt. 
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II. Itinerar. 

Von Chungking via Paoningfii nach ('h eng tu, 

(Uber Land.) 


Datum 

Ort 

Entfernung 

von 

Ciuingking 
in Li 

'I'ages- 
leistung 
in Li 

Kinwohnerzalil 

Januar 





7. 

Fu t'ou kwan 

1.5 




Ilsiao lung k’nti 

30 




Kao tien ciiang 

4.5 




'Pu chu chang 

r* » 

ii) 

/o 

2 000 

8. 

(’h'ing mu kwan 

100 




Liu t'ang 

12.5 




Ch*i lang 

14.5 




Pa tang 

16.5 

90 

2 000 

9. 

Feng ya 

I/O 




Chili tang 

185 




8hih tang 

205 




Ilochou 

225 

60 

30 000 

II. 

Ta .shih chiao 

265 




Li tse chang 





Ku lu chang 





Chi einen chiao 

315 

90 

300 

12. 

Hsing lung chang 

350 


600 — 700 


Wan shan chang 

370 




Wan ku chiao 





Lieh mien chi 

405 

90 

3000 

13. 

Li tu chang 

445 




Clii tou pa 





Ching chu kai 





Ching chii chang 

480 

75 

über 1 000 

14. 

Shun ching fu 

.520 

40 

etwa 30000 

16 

Chüan tai chang 

565 




Yung feng chang 

610 

1 

90 

über 100 

17. 

Hu chin pu 

700 

90 

4 — 5 Familien 

18 . 

Lao ya ngai 

745 

1 



Chien fo ngai 


i 



Panning fu | 

79.5 

95 

etwa 20000 
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nalum 

Ort 

Entfernung 

von 

Chungking 
in Li. 

i Tages- 
leistung 
in Li. 

Einwohnerzahl. 

Januar 

1 


1 

! 

i 

1 

•Jl. 

'Fien kung yiian 

84.*) 

! 



Wan nien ya 

855 




Ta chiao cliang 

88.*) 

90 

60 — 70 Fa- 





inilicii 

22, 

Lin tien yi 

91. ö 

1 



(’hin leng s.se 

945 

i 

1 



Fu tsun yi 

97.*) 

90 

900—1000 

23. 

Lin .shan pii 

1 005 




Yen ting hsi en 

1035 




('hin lin yi 

1 095 

120 

über 200 Fa- 




■ 

inilien 

24. 

An lo chang 

1 120 




Tung chuan fu 

1 1.55 

60 

etwa 40000 

2.5. 

Liii chia ying 

1 205 

50 


2.J. 

Ilu lu chi 

1 235 




Feng kiio ching 

1 2G5 




'Fang fang chang 





Mien c h o u 

1295 

90 

32 000 

2«. 1 

Lo ctiiang hsien 

1 385 

90 

30000 

29. t 

Fai ina kwan 




! 

llanchou 

1485 

100 

60000 

30. 

Tang chia s.se 




. 

Hsin tu hsien 




1 

» 

Cliengtu fu 

1575 

90 
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IV. Chengtu. 

Die Stadt. Seit den Tagen Marco Polos hat kaum ein fremder 
Besucher Chengtus es unterlassen, diese Stadt als eine der schönsten des 
chinesischen Reichs zu preisen , und jeder Neukommling gerat auch heute 
noch in die Versuchung, ein Gleiches zu tun, obwohl von den Reizen, die 
vor 600 Jahren den Venezianer begeisterten , die meisten längst vergangen 
sind, und die landschaftliche Umgebung der Stadt auch dein empfänglichsten 
Gemute kaum ein leises »Ach« der Bewunderung entlocken dürfte. Aber 
der mächtige Stadtwall mit seiner 12 m breiten, tadellos erhaltenen Zinne, 
das rechtwinklig sich kreuzende, äußerst regelmäßige Netz von breiten, 
sauberen Straßen, die Mannigfaltigkeit und Pracht der Läden, Gilden- und 
Privathäuser, sowie die im Durchschnitt aulTallend gut gekleidete, mehr 
Wohlleben als Geschäftigkeit verratende Bevölkerung lassen doch auch 
heute noch Chengtu als eine verfeinerte Nuance des chinesischen Großstadt- 
typus erscheinen. Vielleicht würde man aber trotzdem von Chengtu viel 
weniger Aufhebens machen , w'enn die Stadt in der Nähe der Küste oder 
an den Ufern eines großen Stromes läge. Aber mitten im Herzen einer 
von der Außenwelt nahezu .abgeschlossenen, nur auf beschwerlichem Land- 
und unsicherem Wasserwege erreichbaren Provinz eine Stadt zu linden, die 
in Bezug auf großstädtische Allüren Plätzen wie Peking, Nanking, Canton 
nicht nur nichts nachgibt, sondern sie vielfach noch übertrifl't, ist in der 
l'at etwas so Frappantes, daß «!s dem .\usländer jedesmal von neuem 
imponieren muß. 

Ausländische Waren, auch Luxusartikel, in den Hauptstädten der 
Küsten- und unteren Yangtse- Provinzen zu finden, wird niemanden in 
Erstaunen setzen; sie aber in sehr reicher .Auswahl in den Läden von 
Chengtu anzutrefien, d. h. 3 000 km von der Küste entfemt, ist eine Über- 
raschung, und man wird gut tun , an dieser Erscheinung nicht ganz achtlos 
vorüberzugehen: denn sie beweist, daß Pmtfernungen , Stromschnellen, 

Gebirgsj)ässe und Likinstationen in China keineswegs unüberwindliche 
Hindernisse für den Handel sind; sie beweist ferner, daß in Szechuan, 
zum mindesten in der bevölkerten Chengtu- Ebene, eine respektable .Anzahl 
kaufkräftiger und kauflustiger Konsumenten von europäischen Waren schon 
jetzt vorhanden ist. 'Frotz der augenblicklich noch so ungünstigen Bezugs- 
verhältnis.se sind die meisten ausländischen Waren in ChengUi höchstens 
30 Prozent teurer als in Shanghai. 

Zur Zeit der -Drei Reiche« (220 — 280 n. Chr.) war Chengtu die 
Residenz der Herrscher des Staates »Shu«. Auf dem Areal der alten 
Kaiserstadt (Huang cheng, vgl. Plan Nr. 1), von der nur noch wenige Ruinen 
stehen, befinden sich schon seit einigen hundert Jahren die Examinations- 
hallen für die Abhaltung der Präfektur- und Provinzialj)rüfungen. 

Tatarenstadt. Nicht w’eit davon entfernt im »Westend« liegt die 
Tatarenstadt (Nei cheng. Plan Nr. 2), 1662 unter Kaiser Kang hsi erbaut. 
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heute Sitz des Tatareufjenerals (riuan.ü; cliün) iirul einer 6 000 Mann starken 
Mandscliii- Garnison. Auch die ührij^e, auf etwa 15 000 Köpfe jjeschiitzte 
Kevölkerun" der 'Patarenstadt ist fast ausscliließlich inandscimrisch. Die 
'fatarenstadt ist umwallt und besteht, wie ein Blick auf den Plan zeifj;t, 
aus zwei Heiheii paralleler, schmaler Gassen, die, vom Stadtwall aus"(!hend, 
sämtlich auf eine einzige Hauptstraße münden. Kin reicher Baumschmuck 
verwandelt im .Sommer all die kleinen, vielfach grasbewachsenen Gäßchen 
in schattige Alleen und das ganze .Stadtviertel in einen Kühlung spendenden 



.Auf der Stadtmauer. 


Wald. Wie bei einer hauptsiieddich aus Staatspensioniiren bestehenden 
Kinwohnerschaft kaum anders zu erwarten, glänzen in diesem idyllischen 
■ Perisionopolis« Handel und Gewerbe durch gänzliche Abwesenheit. 

Die Stadtmauer, (’hengtus Stolz ist die schon eingangs erwähnte 
.Stadtmauer, ein monumentaler Bau von imponierenden Dimensionen und in 
einer — fiir chinesische Verhältnisse — bewundernswert guten Verfassung. 
Die Mauer ist in der Mitte des 18. Jahrhutiderts neu g<d)aui worden, ist 
l‘J m bi-eit, 15 m hoch und hat einen Umkreis von beinahe 20 km. Mit 
Ausnahme einer kleinen .Strecke vom Westtor bis zur Südwestecke, wo 
der Wall der Tatareustadt auf die Stadtmauer heraufreicht und eine Sperre 
bildet, ßndet der Fußgänger und selbst der Radler auf der vollständig 
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ebenen, nur wenig grasbewachsenen Zinne nirgends ein Hindernis. Die 
Tunne Tiber den Stadttoren sind seit dem vorigen Jahre wieder mit militä- 
rischen Wachen auch tsigsüher besetzt. 

Behörden, Schulen usw. Chengtii ist der Sitz des General- 
gouverneurs und der l’rovinzialhehörden von Szeclman. Als Präfekturstadt 
zerfallt es in die Kreise Ilua yang hsien und Chengtu hsien. Ein unge- 
heures Heer von Beamten und Beamtenanwärtern bevölkert die zahlreichen, 
über die ganze Stadt verstreuten Yamen. Ein Zeichen der Zeit und ein 



Parkanlage im Stadtgott -Tempel. 


Beweis, daß auch Chengtu sich fiir den Verkehr mit dem Ausland hat 
einrichten müssen, sind die ganz modern eingerichteten Gebäude des ■ Aus- 
wärtigen Amts« (yang wu tsung chü) sowie der Zentralämter lur Handel 
und fiir Bergwerkswesen. 

Außerdem erhebt noch an drei äußei*sten Punkten der Stadt die neue 
Zeit, wenn auch noch schüchtern, ihr Haupt. Beim Osttor, wo die »Gr oße 
Oststraße- — die »Leipziger Straße« von Chengtu — mündet. Hegt das 
Arsenal mit der Münze und einem Artillerielager; in der Nordwestecke, 
dicht an die Stadtmauer heranreichend, hetindet sich die Militärschule mit 
ihren in einem europäisch -japanischen Mischstile gehaltenen Baracken- 
häusern; in der Nähe des Südtors schließlich steht der stattliche, gleichfalls 
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modern eingerichtete, zur Zeit :iher noch unbewohnte (Jehiiudekoinplex dei’ 
Provinzial- Hochschule mit Raum für HOO Schüler. 

Einwohnerzahl, (^hei- die Einwohnerzahl gehen die Ansichten der 
Reisenden auseinander; Richthofen spricht von 800 000, Baher von 330 000. 
Der diesem Berichte heigefügte chinesische Stadtplan von Chengtu aus dem 
.lahre 190*2 enthält darüber folgende .Angaben: 



Zenslteii Personen 

Innerhalb des Osttors 

18 031 07 947 

.Außerhalb ■ • 

5 321 *23 770 

Innerhalb • Südtors 

7 117 12(t01 

.Außerhalb • » 

1 908 8 38 1 

Innerhalb • Westtors 

1 1 0 19 52 943 

Außerhalb - - 

578 2 317 

Innerhalb • Nordtoi-s 

12 015 59.509 

Außerhalb ■ • 

2.354 1 9 310 

Vorstadt Niu shih kou 

0*25 2 818 

In.sgesamt. . . 

00.588 209 t >50 


Diese Zahlen sind zweifellos zu niedrig gegriffen und enthalt«*n nicht 
den gut auf 100 000 Kopfe zu veranschlagenden Teil der in deti Yamen, 
Lagern und Gasthäusern untergebrachten Bevölkerung. Eine Schätzung 
auf 400 000 Einwohner dürfte wohl der Wahrheit am näch.sten kommen. 

.Ausländer. .Ausländer hdien in Chengtu etwa ein halbes Hundert, 
fast ausschließlich Missionare beider Konfessionen. Dazu kommen seit 
Anfang d. ,1. der englische Generalkonsul für Szechuan , der hier s(ünen 
tatsächlichen, wenn auch nicht offiziellen Silz hat, ferner ein französischer 
Militai •arzt, der dem Missionshospital attachiert ist und gleichzeitig Dienste 
bei den Truppen des Generalgouverneurs tut, sowie ein Paar ja[)anische 
Instrukteure an der Militärschule. Das 1902 eröfl'nete Kaiserlich Chine.sische 
Postamt steht gleichfalls unter Leitung eines Ausländers. 

S eiden i ndustrie. Die Hauptindustrie ('hengtus ist die Seiden- 
weberei, die immer mehr die Tendenz zeigt, sicli hier zu zentralisieren, 
obwohl das Rohmaterial nur zum kleinsten Teile vom Chengtu - Distrikte 
selbst geliefert werden kann. Man schätzt die Zahl der Webstühle auf 
3 0<jn , wovon 1 800 zur Herstellung schwerer Seiden.stoffe (Brokate, Damaste) 
und der Re.st für leichte Gewebe (Pongees, Crapes) beschäftigt werden. 
Nach einer bei Litton (Report of a Journey to North Szechuan) mitgeteilten 
Statistik beträgt die Jahresproduktion der beiden vorgenannten Gewebearten: 
Ta chou (Brokate usw.) 1 003 Piculs im Werte von 850 000 Taels, 
Fii tsung (Pongees usw.) 1 700 Piculs im Werte von .540 000 Taels. 

Auch die besten dieser Gewebe reichen an die Fabrikate von 
Hangchou und Suchou nicht heran, weder in bezug auf Feinheit des 
Fadens noch Eleganz der Mu.ster. Daraus erklärt sich, «laß nach der 

Mitt. d. Sem. f. Orient. Sprachen. lOOti. I. .\ht. :t 
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Statistik des Zollamts in Chtingking im Jahre 1902 für über 420 000 
Taels Seidenstoffe und -Stickereien eingeführt und nur für 45 1l6TaeL<: 
S/.echuan - l’ongees ausgeführt worden sind. Szechuan ist also für den 
.Absatz des größeren Teiles seiner Webereierzeugnisse auf den eigenen 
Bedarf und den seiner unmittelbaren Nachbarn (Yünnan, Kansu, Shensi, 
Tibet) angewiesen. Nach Tibet speziell gehen ganz lose, meist uugeiärbte 
Seidengazen, die sogenannten Hattas und Tsang pa für den Gebrauch der 
Lamapriester. Atich tibetanische Turbane (Mao chou) aus wilder Kueichon- 
Seide werden in ganz schmalen Stücken von .36 chinesischen Fuß Länge in 



Iin Hofe der Präfektur. 


Chengtu hergestellt und (meist mit Magenta) gefärbt; die .Ausfuhr nach 
Ta chien lu und Sung pan soll sich auf 10 000 bis 20 000 Stück iiii Jahre 
belaufen. 

Der eigentliche Massenartikel, welcher in den Seidenwebereien 
Chengtus hergestellt wird, sind die sogenannten Lan kan, buntbeinusterte 
Bänder von Finger- bis Handbreite, die als Ärmel-, Hals- und Hosenbesätze 
an Frauen- und Kinderkleideru in den westlichen und nördlichen Provinzen 
des Reichs mit Vorliebe getragen werden. Leider fehlt es gänzlich an 
zuverlässigen Ziffern über den Umfang von Produktion und Ausfuhr; doch 
handelt es sich zweifellos um Werte von mehreren Millionen Taels. Fran- 
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zösische Seidenbänder und englische I’rints konkurrieren nicht ohne Erfolg 
mit den einheimischen Lan kan; dagegen konnten wir japanische Imitationen 
nirgends mehr entdecken. 

Weberei und Handel sind nur im Kleinbetriebe vereinigt, im Groß- 
betriebe (bi.s zu 2.") Stühlen) getrennt. Dasselbe gilt vom Färben. Es 
existieren in Chengtu 70 — 80 Färbereien, davon 10 ausschließlich für 
Seide. Die Verwendung von Anilinfarben i.st speziell in der Seiden- 
farberei allgemein. Nur zum Gelbfärben werden noch Safrati, Pikrinsäure 
und Vitriol benutzt. Rohseide wird vor dem Färl»en in eine Sodalauge 
gesteckt; die Soda kommt aus Kuan hsien. 



Militärschule. 


Den übrigen Industrien Chengtus ist an dieser Stelle mit einer .Auf- 
zählung Genüge getan; es seien genannt die Herstellung von Eisen-, Leder-, 
Lack-, Silber- und Horn waren sowie das Bedrucken (mit Schablonen) von 
BaumwollstofTen und Grasleinen. Auch für feinere Seifen (Moschus), Puder, 
Schminke ii. dgl. ist Chengtu ein Hauptplatz. 

Die Einfuhr ausländischer Waren in Chengtu i.st .schon heute 
nicht unbedeutend und umfaßt so ziemlich alles von der Nadel bis zur 
Dampfmaschine. Manchester.stoffe , amerikanische Sheetings, deutsches 
•Medium Cloth>, indisches und Japanisches Baumwollengarn , deutsche 

3 * 
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Anilinfarben, Uhren, Japaiiisclie Schirme, Seifen und Pari ums nehmen 
darunter die erste Stelle ein. 

Fast alles, was Chengtu einfülirt, wird auch in der Stadt selbst und 
ihrer nächsten Umjj;ehung konsumiert. Die ührif2;en {größeren Städte in der 
Chengtu- Ebene vei'sorj'en sich alle direkt aus riiungkiiifj;, um die Waren 
nicht mit dem hohen Stadt/.oll und Likin zu belasten , die innerhalb einer 
Bannmeile von riienfj;lu erhoben werden. 



In Cliciigtu hcrge.stclltcs Fahrrad ans Holz. 


Die Großhändler Chengtus kaufen in der Regel in Shanghai ein, wo 
sie ständige Agenten unterhalten. Nur hei eiligem Bedarfe wird das Lager 
ausnahnusweise aus Chungking ergänzt. Einzelne dieser .Agenten sind 
gleichzeitig in Suchou etabliert, von wo aus sie Seidengeschäfle nach der 
Provinz Shansi betreiben. Die Zahlungen für Hänkäufe in Shanghai ge- 
schehen meist mit Tratten der Opiumhanken; auch hat Szechuan durch 
seine Arzneien- und .Seidenausfuhr stets große Guthaben in Shanghai. 
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Gcwö\\nWch werden nach Shanghai 80 Prozent haar gezahlt und für den 
Uesl l — *2 Monate Kredit gewährt. Der Clienglu- Großhändler gibt dein 
Klein- Itandler am Platze 2 — 4 Monate Kredit odw Ziiisvergiitung. 



Kür den Waren- und IVr.'^onenverkelir zwischen Cluingking und 
Chengtii hat man die Wahl zwi.schen Land- und Wasserweg. Der erstcre 
(via Tze chuu) i.st erheblich kürzer, aber teurer und wird nur von 
Heisenden bevoiv.iigt. Für die 10 — 12 Tage dauernde Heise über Land 
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bekommt ein Träger 5 — 6 rael.s, wofür er durchschnittlich eine Last von 
80 f’attie.s (etwa 48 kg) .schleppt. Der Warenverkehr zieht den längeren, 
aber billigeren Wasserweg vor. Man rechnet etwa 9 Ca.sh Fracht per Catty 
auf dem Wa.sser und 90 (’ash auf dem Lande. Die Bootreise von 
Chungking nach Chengtu dauert 30 — .50 Tage, Ilußab n»ir 8 — 12Tnge^ 
Nur in den Sommermonaten ist ein direkter \’erkehr mit gr(»ßen Dschunken 
von Chungking bis Chengtu möglich; im Herbste schon muß in (’hinting, 
im Januar und Februai- auch noch in Chiang kou, wo der Chengtu - F'luß 
in den Min mündet, auf kleinere Fahrzetige lungeladen werden. Der 
Bootshafen Chengtus liegt außerhalb des Osttors, wo der Kanal etwa 22 ni 
breit ist; 2 Meilen unterhalb dieser Lar>dungsstelle taucht der Fluß aus den 
Vorstädten auf und geht unter einer stattlichen 9 -Bogen -Brücke hindurch; 
von dort aus verbreitert sich sein Bett bis zu .55 — 60 m; doch koimnen 
noch vielfach .sehr seichte Stellen vor. Wu pans von 10 000 bis 20 OOtl 
(^atlies Laderaum bilden die Regel. 

Wie schon erwähnt, haben alle aus- und eingehenden Waren in 
Chengtu Likin und l*rä fekturzoll zu zahlen. Nach Litton würden an 
den 4 Stadttoren jährlich etwa 36 000 Taels Zoll und 28 000 Taels Likin 
vereinnahmt. Die tarifmäßigen Sätze bewegen sich zwischen 1 und 2*/.^ Pro- 
zent; nur bei einigen Manche.sterwaren steigen sie auf ö und 16 Prozent. 
Im allgemeinen darf man sieh aber auf die Angaben der gedruckten Tarife 
nicht verla.ssen, und von den chinesischen Kauflcuten ist es gewöhnlich auch 
sehr schwer, die Wahrheit zu erfahren, da sie kein Interesse daran haben, 
eineti Fremden in ihre Spezialabmachungen mit den Likinbehorden hineifi- 
sehen zu lassen. So war es uns z. B. ganz unmöglich, durch Befragen der 
Kaufleute, festzustellen, ob fremde Waren, die von Chungking unter Tran- 
sitpaß nach (^hengtu kamen, am letzteren Orte noch eine Abgal)e (Lo ti 
shui) 7.n zahlen haben. Alle behaupteten, nichts davon zu wissen , während 
das "Zentral- Handelsamt« (.Shang wu chü) in einem amtlichen Schreiben 
unumwunden erklärte, daß Waren unter Tratisitpaß, sobald sie in Chengtu 
auf den Markt kommen, »den Bestimmungen gemäß« (ein Druckexeinplar 
war beigefügt) die »Landung.sabgabe« (d. i. Lo ti shui) zu entrichten haben. 
Die.selhe beträgt in der Regel 3 Prozent des auf dem Pa.sse angegebenen 
Wertes der Ware. Nach einer gleichfalls amtlichen .Vuskunft benutzen 
70 Prozent aller Einfuhren fremder Waren nach C’hengtu Transitpä.sse. Nach 
der Statistik des Seezollamts in Chungkihg betrug die Einfuhr nach Chengtu 
unter Transitj)ä.ssen 1897 .58 780 Taels und 1898 135 .564 Taels, Zahlen, die 
unter keinen Umständen 70 Prozent der gesamten Einfuhren darstellen. 
Leider ist in der Seezollstatistik die Tabelle »Destination of the various goods 
forwarded under 'Pransitpasses to the Interior« seit 1899 in Wegfall ge- 
kommen, so daß jetzt nur noch der Transitverkehr nach Provinzen, aber 
nicht mehr nach den einzelnen Orten innerhalb einer Provinz daraus 
ersichtlich ist. 

Nachstehende Liste über die Höhe von Zoll, Likin und Landungs- 
abgabe auf einige der wichtigsten Einfuhrartikel hat das Zenti’al - Handels- 
amt auf F^rsuchen ausgefüllt. Die Daten weichen .sowohl von den gedruckten 
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Tarifen als auch von den Angaben in älteren Reiseberichten zum 'Feil 
erlieblich ab. 



Per 

Zoll 

Tncis 

Likin 

Landungs- 

Abgabe 

Shirtings 

Russisch, Broad und 

.Stück 

0,0.ö 

4 Cash 

0,06 Taels 

Medium Cloth 

« 

1,44 

0,30 Taels 

1,20 

.\nilinfarben 

Picul 

1,40 

0,08 . 

0,36 

Nadeln 


1,40 

1 800 Cash 

3 Proz. ad val. 

Knöpfe 

• 

1,40 

1 800 . 

1,20 Taels 

I’etroleum 


0,36 

120 Cash p. Kiste 
ä 2 Tins 

0,84 

Zündhölzer 

9 

0,36 

100 ('ash p. Kiste 

— 

.•\usländi.sche Seifen .... 

9 

1 

0,72 

1 800 Cash 

1,20 


V. Kuan hsien und die Bewässerung der Chengtu- Ebene. 

Von Chengtu nach Kuan hsien führt ein hecjueiner und breiter, 
*><( km langer Weg, auf dem ein lebhafter Scliiehkarrenverkehr lierrscht. 
Dieses Befoiderungsmittel dient sowohl zum Transport von Personen, als 
vt>n Schweinen. Gellügel, Gemüse, Holzkohle, Zuckerrohr und Getreide. 
Die Felder waren zur Zeit (Ende Februar) hauptsächlich mit Weizen, 
Kohl und Raps bestellt. Die Tahakfelder wurden gerade uuigepllügt; die 
Jungen IMlänzchen ruhten noch in besonderen Beeten und waren durch 
Strohdächer oder Malten gegen den Frost geschützt. Zahlreiche Farmhäuser, 
von dichten Bambus- oder Zypressengruppen umgehen, verleihen der 
Landschaft einen freundlichen Charakter; zu beiden Seiten des Weges 
l)ildet eine Erlenart, der Ching nm, .schattenspendendes Spalier. 

Außer verschiedenen Marktorten liegt auch eine Krei.sstadt am Wege, 
I’i hsien, mit etwa 30 000 Einwohnern. Es werden von dort Tabak, Reis 
und Rapsöl ausgeführt. Der l'abak kommt vorläufig für den europäischen 
>Tarkt noch nicht in Frage; er geht meist nach Chungking und von dort 
nach Hochoii und Suining. Die Chinesen schätzen seine Qualität .sehr 
hoch. In den letzten 3 Jahren w'ar die Ernte schlecht, so daß nur etw:i 
•J OoO Ballen zu Je 2 Picids auf den Markt kameti. Lokalpreis 12 Taels per 
Picul. .Schon Freiherr von Richthofen hat die Vermutung au.sgesprochen, 
daß Pi hsien -Tabak bei einer sorgfältigeren Behandlung des Blattes sehr 
wolil auch den .\nsprüchen des europäischen Marktes genügen könnte, 
vielleicht sogar mehr noch als der Tabak aus anderen Provinzen ('hinas. 
In Pi hsien wii-d der Tabak im 3. chinesischen Monat gepllanzt und iin 
7. geerntet, man unterscheidet 2 Schnitte. Ei‘ zahlt an (^rt und Stelle eine 
Abgabe von 1 Mace per 180 Catties. 
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Obwohl die Kntfernung zwischen Chengtu und Kuan hsien nur hO km 
beträgt, hebt siel» die Kbene auf dieser Strecke doch um etwa SOO englische 
Fuß. Die Steigung ist aber so allinäblich, daß sie eigentlich nur an» Ge- 
fälle des Wa.sse»-s bemerkbar ist. 

Kuan bsiei» liegt in der äußeisten Noidwestecke der C'l»ei»gtu-l:]bene 
am Fuße eines bedeutenden Gebii-gszuges »md am .\usgang einer malerischen 
Felsschlucht, d»u’ch die der Min seine Fluten walzt. Der letztere, der 
bis dahin, von Kokonor kommend, das zügellose Leben eines Gebirgsbaches 
gefTihrt bat, wii’d unter den Mauern Kuan hsiens in eine strenge Zucht 
genommen. 


Der Fels<*iiduivbsticli Li {>ii»gs. 

Kuan hsien ist nän»lich der Au.sgangspiinkt des ebenso einfachen 
wie sinnreichen Bewässerungssystems, welches a»is der einst jeden» Wachs- 
tum abholden Chengtu - Kbene einen der fruchtbarsten Landstriche nicht nur 
Szechuans, sondern ('binas geschaffen hat. Von Kuan hsien aus weixlen 
die viel verzweigten Kanäle gespeist, welche in ihrer Ge.samtbeit eine Ver- 
bindung der Wa.sser des Min »md des To chiang (bei Luchou in den 
Yangtse mündend) herstellei». Die eisten .\ntänge dieser großgedaebten 
Anlage führen bis ins 3. Jahrhundei't v. Chi*, zurück, wo ein gewisser 
Li i»ing, dessen Andenken einer der schönsten fempel Chinas geweiht ist. 
in» Südwesten der Stadt ein etwa 30 m breites Felstor öffnete, um die 
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Wasser des Min in einem 100 Fuß tiefen Kanal nach Nordosten und in 
der Richtung; auf riiengtu in die Ebene zu leiten. Li irm*j;s wasserbautech- 
iiischer Grundsatz, wie ihn die In.schriften in seinem Tempel überliefern, 
lautete: »Grabt das Flußbett tief, und erhöht nicht die Dämme!» Nach 
diesem Grundsätze i.st all die .Jahrhunderte bis auf den heutigen 'I'ag ge- 
handelt worden; der Erfolg hat ihm Recht gegeben. Im November j»*dcn 
Jahres beginnt unter .Aufsicht des .Sluii li fu die Ausbaggerung der beiden 
Flußarme, in die der Min beim .Austritt aus der Schlucht sich teilt, und 
die .Ausbesserung der Dämme und Ufei-befestigungen. Währeml man in 



Stauwerke hei Kiiaii lisieii. 


alter Zeit dem Anprall des Wa.ssers tmd der Versandung des Flußbettes 
durch ei.serne Ochsen und Schildkröten, die man in entsprechender Lage 
in den Fluß legte, zu steuern suchte, werden seit dem 16. Jahrhundert 
(Kaiser Wan li) die Dämme aus mehrere Meter langen, wurstförmigen 
Bambiiskorben hergestellt, die mit groben Geschiebsteinen gefüllt und 
fihereinauder geschichtet werden (die Ja ka go oder Schlangenkörl)e der 
Japanei'). 

Wenn im Mär/, die Reisfelder nach Wa.sser schreien, öffnet ein 
Taotai aus Chengtu mit großem Zeremoniell die doppelarmige Schleuse 
überlmlb der Stadt; dann stürzen <lie Wa.sser nach Süden und, durch einen 
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Qiienlainin gezwungen, in den jenseits der Stadt dreifach sich gabelnden 
F elsendnrchstich . 

Die. Kosten der Anlage werden von den Distrikten, welche den 
Nutzen davon haben, ans der Gi’nndstener gezahlt.' 

\’on den innnnigfachen Sehenswürdigkeiten Knan hsiens sei hier nur 
noch der dem Li ping geweihte Tempel »Örh wang miao« be.sondei’s 
erw’ähnt. Dereelbe liegt außerhalb des Nordtors am Wege nach Sung pan 
und besteht ans einer weitläufigen Anlage, die sich terrassenförmig an 
einem Hügel hinnnfzieht, fast ganz zwischen Hänmen versteckt, ^'on der 



Stauwerke bei Kuan hsien. 

IMattforin der höchsten Türmchen schweift der Blick hinüber auf die 
Schneeberge im Nordwesten; zu Füßen rauschen die dunkelgrünen Wasser 
des Min und im Süden dehnt sich eine weite, fruchtbare Ebene, von deren 
saftigem Grün sich wie ein silbernes Netzwerk die vielverschlnngenen 
Kanäle abheben. Die ganze Tempelattlage zeichnet sich durch große Rein- 
lichkeit und eine solide Fracht ans. Besonders hüb.sch sind die reich ver- 
goldeten Holzschnitzereien über den Fortalen und die kostbaren Votivtafeln 

' Nälicre.s siebe »Irrigation of tlie Cliengtu - Plain- ini Journal of the China 
Branch of the R. A. S., Vol.\\XXIlI (ly.ib/liX 0), Nr. 2, S. 22ff. 
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mit schwungvollen Inschriften , zu in Teil in Riesencharakteren. Freundliche 
Taoisten -Priester zeigen dem Fremden willig alles Sehenswerte. Im Garten 
steht ein prachtvoller dreihundertjahriger Teakbaum, den .3 Mann kaum 
umspannen können. Das ganze taoistische Pantheon ist in den einzelnen 
Hallen und Schreinen vertreten. Viel besucht ist der der Göttin der 
Fruchtbarkeit geweihte .\ltar. 

Sehr charakteristi.sche Figuren sind die »sieben kostbaren Fürsten - 
(chi pao wang yeh), welche dem Li ping seinerzeit geholfen haben »die 
Wasser zu öffnen«. Einer der Edlen hat sich bei dieser Gelegenheit den 



Stauwerke bei Kuaii hsieii. 

Leib aufgerissen und das Blut zur Be.schwichtigung der Wogen in den 
Fluß .strömen lassen, wrdirend .seine <5 Geno.ssen gleichfalls im VV^•lsser einen 
heftigen Kampf mit einem Drachenungelüm kämpfen. So wenigstens lautete 
der Koininentar, den ein Priester mir zu dem entsprechenden Wandgeiindde 
im Tempel gab. 

Durch seine Lage an dem höchsten Punkt der Schiffbarkeit des Min 
und an '1 Tibetstraßen, von denen die größere in 11 Tagen nach Sung pan 
und die kleinere, aber liedeutend .schwierigere nach Ilsin kai tze (800 Li) 
und Fu pin (900 Li) im Westen führt, hat Kiian hsien auch als Handels- 
platz eine gewisse Bedeutung. Es kommen dort jährlich etwa 6 000 Piculs 
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Schafwolle, 1 OdO l’icuLs Rhabarber, 4 Piciils Moschus und für etwa 200 OCN* 
'Paels Medizinen zur Ausfuhr. Die Mehrzahl dieser Artikel kommt auf 
einer der b(*iden Tibetstraßen mit Maultieren nach Kuan hsien. Ein Maul- 
tier trägt bis zu 2'/,^ Piculs; die Fracht für eine Maultierlast Wolle von 
Sung ])an bis Kuan hsien ist jetzt 7 — 8 Taels gegen 3 — 4 Taels in früheren 
Jahren; das .\ufl)lühen des Wollgeschäfts und die hohen Woll)u-eise sollen 



Der Tempel des Stadtgoltcs von Kuan hsien. 

Schuld daran .sein. Preise für Wolle 12 Taels per Picul, für Rhabarber 
l.ö — 18 Taels, für Moschus 280 Taels per Catty. 

Die Wolle wird in Kuan hsien nur oberllächlich gereinigt und in 
Ballen zu 3 Piculs verpackt. Rhabarber kommt hauptsächlich aus den 
Ciebirgen im sogenannten -(Jrasland- (tsao ti). wo er im 9. und 10. chine- 
sischen Monat gerodet wird, ln Kuan hsien wird er sortiert, geschält, 
getrocknet und in Kisten zu 2 Piculs verpackt. .Moschus war früher ein 
großer Artikel, jetzt ist der llauptinarkt in Tachien lii. Von 4 Moschus- 
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händlern verkauft nur einer nach Shanghai, die iibrigen alle nach Peking. 
Die Einkäufer der chinesischen Exporthäuser aus ('huugking, llankau und 
Shanghai treffen sich zur Saison in den Hotels von Kiian hsien mit den 
Händlern ; die Hotelinhaher sind gleichzeitig als Makler tätig und erhalten 
Koiniiiissionen von beiden Seiten. Seit dein letzten Jahre hat auch eine eng- 
lische Finna in Shanghai einen ständigen Einkaufsagenten am Ort und ist 



Orh waiig miao oder Li pings Teiiijicl. 


dadurch in der Lage, von dem Privileg der Transitpässe für die Verschif- 
fung von Kuan hsien nach ('huugking (iebraucli zu machen. Der Transit- 
zoll soll etwa die Hälfte des auf dieser Strecke zu zahlenden Likins aiis- 
machen. Der Transport der Ware von Kuan hsien nach riiungking erfolgt 
fast ausnahmslos auf dem Wasserwege. Umladungen finden in Chiang k'ou, 
bei Niedrigw’asser auch noch in Chiating statt. Zwischen Kuan hsien und 
Chiang k'ou laden die Boote bis zu 40 Piculs; die SchifTahrt ist nur im 
11. und 12. chine^sischen Monat unterbrochen. 
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Das Li kill amt von Kuan hsien besteht seit 1895; es erhebt 1 Mace 
per Picul Rhabarber, 1,8 Mace per 3 Picul Wolle, 8 Mace per Catty Moschus. 

Rückfrachten der Maultiere nach Tibet und zu den Si fans im Gras- 
land sind hauptsächlich Tee, Baumwolle, Tuche, Tabak, Zucker und Salz. 
Die Teeausfuhr nach Sung pan soll sich auf 4 — 500 000 Taels pro .lahr 
belaufen; es ist gewöhnlichste Sorte, die in Sung pan für 4 Taels per Picui 
verkauft wird. 

15 Li westlich von Kuan hsien im Feng huang shan sollen Gold- 
und Silberbergwerke sein. Angeblich haben die Franzosen dort Konzessionen. 



Yak-Büffel. 


Es gibt in Kuan hsien eine Anzahl Einkäufer von Schwemmgold. 
Man unterscheidet Li chin, reines Gold, 32 Taels per 1 Tael, und 
Sha shin (5 — G Prozent Schmutz), 30 Taels per Tael. Die Händler 
.schicken das Gold nach Ciiengtu, wo es umgeschmolzen und nach Chungking 
usw. verkauft wird. 

Chinesische Soda (chien) wird hier in großen Mengen aus der Asche 
von Gräsern gewonnen und in Krügen nach Chengtu versandt, w'O es bei den 
Pastetenbäckern, den Nudelfabrikanten und in den Seidentärbereien Ver- 
wendung findet. 
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VI. Von Kuan hsien nach Yachou. 

Ein Mansch von 4 Tagen durch äußerst fruchtbares Gelände, das bis 
Cliiung chou ab.solut flach ist. Ein gut chau.ssierter Weg führt an saftigen 
Weizen- und blühenden Rapsfeldern, an Geinü.seheeten und heckenurn- 
zäunten Wiesen in buntem Wechsel entlang. Alle Augenblicke muß ein 
Kanal oder ein Flußarm a«if Brücken oder Fähren überschritten werden. 
Die einzige größere Stadt auf der ganzen Streck«* ist Chiung chou, ein 



Fähren Ober den Min unterhalb Kuan hsiens. 

Chou-Di.strikt I. Klasse mit auffallend breiten Straßen und einem imposanten 
Stadtwall. Außerhalb des Sudtors fließt der Nan ho, der bei llsin ching 
in den Min mündet und über den eine feine Sandsteinbrücke auf 31 Pfeilern 
liihrt. Freiherr von Richthofen ist auf die Bevölkerung von Chiung chou 
schlecht zu sprechen und warnt direkt davor, dort zu übernachten. Das 
war allerdings vor mehr als 30 Jahren. Heute verdient die Stadt die 
Warnungstafel nicht mehr. 

Hauptausfuhr von Chiung chou ist Tee; es gehen davon jährlich über 
100 000 Pao (zu 8 — *20 Catties) nach Tibet. Wert 40 Cash per Catty. Eine 
feinere Sorte, 300 Cash per Catty, findet in Chiung chou ihren Markt. 
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Gesamtteehandcl auf 100 ()(((» Taels j'escliiitzt. Die Einfuhr fremder Waren 
unter Transitpaß betrug nach der Statistik de^s See/.oliaints in ('hiingking 


lh97 89 8H0 Taels 

1898 32 418 - 


hauptsächlich Grey Shirtings und ('ottonyarn. Die Ware kumint von 
('hiating in 5 bis 6 Tagen den Fluß herauf. Kohle kommt aus Liang 
ho k'ou, lOO Li von ('hiung chou , täglicher Umsatz lur etwa 300 Taels, 
Preis 3 Tash per Catty, ln Mu pin im Gebirge nordwestlich von Chiung 
chou sollen Kis<*nbergwerke sein. 


Die Srli\vcbel)iTirkt: .lui ling cliiao bei Ecncbou. 

In Chiung chou halten wir die Hauptstraße ('hengtu -Yachou -Ta einen 
lu erreicht. Sie ist wie die meisten dieser » Ea In* in sehr sciilechlein 
Zustande, weil viel begangen und selten repariert. Stellenweise bestand 
sie aus purem Geröll, /um Leidwesen unserer Schuhsohlen. 

Das Gelände steigt hinter ('’hiung chou allmählich an und erreicht 
bei der Kurierslation Pai ehang yi nael> Gill 1920 und auf dem »Goldneii 
llahnpaß* ((’Iufi chi kwan) kur/, vor Yachou 2 03(5 englische Fuß über dein 
.Meere.sspiegel. Yachou selbst liegt 1 (571 engli.sche Fuß hoch. Die Kreisstadt 
Ming shan hsien, 10 Li vor Yachou, an sich ein ganz ärmliches Nest, 
verdient nur deshalb erwähnt zu werden, weil 30 Li von dort, in einem 
Kh»stei’garten auf den teereieheu Meng shan -Bergen ein -kaiserlicher Tribut- 
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tee* wäclist (Kung cim). Er ist die Auslese von 7 ISlaiiden, <lie Jährlich 
etwa 700 Blätter liefern, von denen aber gewöhnlich nur .‘loo fia- tadellos 
befunden werden. Sie werden an den llof nach Peking geschickt, aber 
nicht uni getrunken, sondern nur um heim Neujalu-sopfer verwendet zu 
werden. Im Ming shau- Distrikte wächst aucli eine hes.sere Sorte Tee, die 
von Häntllern aus Suifii und Chungking im 4. chinesischen Monat gekauft 
wird und etwa 000 Cash per Catty kostet. Hinter Ming shan wird außer 
Raps auch Opium und Zuckerrohr gepflanzt; ebenfalls sieht man vielfach 
Binsen, aus deren Mark die chinesischen Lampendochte (teng tsa«)) herge- 


.\in Wesltor von Yadmu. 


stellt werden. Die weibliche Bevölkerung hat hier fast durchweg natürliche 
Fuße; doch i.st das nicht ein Zeichen höherer Einsicht, sondern größerer 
.Vrmut. welche auch Frauen »ind Mädchen zwingt, bei der schweren Feld- 
arbeit, die keine Krüppelfüße duldet, tüchtig mitzuhelfen. 

Yaehou liegt, in einem Halbkreis von Bergen umgeben, zwischen 
den rauschenden Wassern zweier wilden Gebirgsflüsse, die es bei Hoch- 
wasser oft ganz von der .\ußenwelt abschließen. Kn ist der Sitz des Chien 
cliatig-Taotais, eines Präfekten und des Ya ngan- Magistrats. Es besitzt ein 
Likinamt mit einem für ausländische (speziell deutsche) Wareti sehr niedrigen 
Tarif und ist an den Regierungstelegraphen Ta chien lu-Chengtu ange- 
sclilossen. .\uch das Kaiserlich ('hinesische Postamt hat dort seit kurzem 

Miu. d. äcm. r. Orient. SprArbci). lOOG. 1. Abt. ^ 
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eine Af^entiir mit Kuriftrdien.st nach 'Ea einen lu und Cliengtu. Trotzdem 
rnncht die Stadt, die etwa 30 000 — 40 000 Einwohner iiahen dfirfte. nur den 
Eindruck eines Gebirgsdorfes; die Straßen sind verwahrlost und .schinntzi^: 
nirgends ein größerer Laden oder ein Gebäude, das aus der grauen Häuser- 
ma.s.se hervoi-sticht. Yachou ist lediglich Transitstation für den Reise- 
und Warenverkehr von und nach Tibet via Tachien lu, welches in 8 Tage- 
reisen zu erreichen ist. Auch nach dem »Chienchang-Valley • im Südweslen 
von Szechuan (12 Stationen bis Ning yuan in) findet ein lebhafter Durch- 
gangsverkehr statt; die ('hine.sen nennen Yachou deshalb auch die »ma toii«. 
d. h. den VerschiflTungshafen von Chien chang.‘ 



Blick auf Yachou vom Westtor. 

Von ausländischen Waren kommen hauptsächlich indisches Garn, 
englische Shirtings und amerikanische Drells unter Transit|)aß von ("'hung- 
king herauf (180H für etwa löOOtl Taels). Der bei weitem wichtigste 
Durchfuhrartikel nach 'Ea chien lu sowohl wie nach Chien chang sind 
chinesische Baumwolltuche aus Shasi (sogenannte lvuar)g pu), mit denen 
neuerdings auch in Yachou aus indi.schem Garn hergestellte Tuche, die 

’ Von Chien cliaiig via Yachou kommen hauptsächlich Kupfer und die Eier 
des Wachsinsekts füi* Chiating. 
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etwas billiger sind, konkurrieren.* Die jährliche Durchfiilir soll etwa 1 
Millionen Taels betragen. Etwa HO Prozent der Tuche werden in Yachou 
vor der Ausfuhr mit Indigo gefärbt. Das Shasi-Tuch kommt in Bündeln 
von 34 Rollen zu 24 chinesische Kuß an, und zwar dient die 34. Rolle zum 
Einschlagen der übrigen. Für den Transport nach Ta chien hi wird es in 
Bündel von 45 bis 50 (’atties umgepackt; der Träger bekommt für die 
zehn- bis zwölftägige Reise etwa 1000 Cash per Bündel, von denen er 
2 — 3 tragen kann. Das gesamte Piecegoodsgeschäft liegt in den Händen von 2 
Shensi- und 1 0 Yachoiikauf leuten, welche Agenten in Shasi und Ta chien lu haben. 

Von Lokalprodukten der Yachou -Präfektur ist Tee der bedeutendste 
Ausfuhrartikel. Die Haupt -Teedistrikte sind Chiung chou, Ming shan, 
Ya ngan und Yung ching, d. h. ein Gebiet von etwa 3 500 englischen 
Quadratmeilen. Die Teestaude, die meist an den Abhängen der Hügel 
wächst, ist durchschnittlich 9 — 10 englische Fuß hoch und liefert nach vier 
JaJjren marktfähigen Tee. Die Ernte beginnt Ende Juni; es folgen dann 
noch 2 Ernten, von denen die letzte (Blätter und .Stengel) minderwertig 
ist. Die besten Sorten behalten die Chinesen für sich selbst und zahlen 
dafür 50 — 300 Cash j)er Catty. Nach Tibet geht nur »the merest refuse«, 
wie Little sagt*, und kostet am Produktionsorte 15 — 20 (.’ash per Catty. 
Er wird mit einer Holzpresse in Paos von 15 bis 18 Catties gepreßt; ein 
Kuli trägt durchschnittlich 10 — 11 solcher Paos (etwa 108 — 120 kg); doch 
haben verschiedene Reisende auch ’Präger mit 13 — 18 Pao getroffen; bei 
den schwierigen Gebirgswegen eine ganz erstaunliche Leistung! Die Kulis 
brauchen bis Ta chien lu 15 — 20 Tage und erhalten etwa 500 Cash per 
Pao oder 200 — .300 Cash per Tag Trägerlohn. 

Die Gesamt -Teeproduktion der Präfektur wird auf eine Million Taels 
geschätzt; davon soll beinahe 90 Prozent nach Tibet gehen. Der Tibettee 
wird nur nach Einheiten von .‘>0 Taels gehandelt und in Silber (nicht etwa 
mit Exportwaren) bezahlt. Infolgedessen müssen auch die Träger die 
Rückreise meistens leer und auf eigene Rechnung machen. 

Kohle, Eisen, Kupfer »ind Silber kommen in Kuan yüan pu, Yung 
ching und Tsing chi vor. Die tägliche .\usbeute an Kohle in Kuan yüan 
pu soll über 100 Taels betragen; Preis 4 Cash per Catty. Little erwähnt, 
daß in Yung ching Kohle für bO Cash per Pictd (100 Catties) verkauft 
werde. Aus Yung ching kommen eiserne Koch- und .Salzsiedepfannen. 

In Yachou machten wir auch Bekanntschaft mit einer chinesischen 
Silbermünze, die speziell für Tibet geprägt wird und auf der einen Seite 
das Bild des chinesischen Kaisers trägt. Sie gleicht der indischen Rupie, 
die sie 7 m verdrängen bestimmt ist. Im Herbst 1901 wurden zum ersten- 
mal 100 000 Stück in der Münzanstalt in Chengtu hergestellt. Der Nenn- 
w’ert ist 3,2 Mace Kuping und wurde in Yachou zu 420 Cash genommen 
( I indische Rupie gleich 500 Cash). 

‘ Sliasiturli 24 — 2') Ca.sli , Yaclioutuch 20 — 21 Cash per c-liinesischen Fuß. 

* Vgl. A. Little, «Mount Omi and heyoiid- S. 215 ff. Ausführlicheres über den 
Teehandel nach Tibet enthält auch Haber, Travels and Researches in Western 
China. London 1882. 

4 « 
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VII. Per Floß nach Chiating. 

Wer von Yaclioii nach ('hinting will, hat die Wahl, entweder .’) Tage 
iiher Land oder 1 — 2 Tage in einem Floße auf dem Ya- Flusse zu reisen. 
Die Fntfernung auf dem Wa.sserwege beträgt 240 Li (nach Richthofen 270), 
der Höhenunterschied der beiden Orte (iöO englische Fuß, so daß der Ya 
ein Gefälle von etwa 7 Fuß per Meile hat. Infolgedessen ist eine Schiff- 
fahrt nur mit Flößen (chinesisch p'a t/.e chnan) möglich. Diese Fahrzeuge 



Kine Noria am Ya ho. 


sind etwa 30 m lang, 3 m breit und bestehen aus 22 hohlen Bambus- 
stämmen, die durch Querhölzer und Stricke zusainmengehalten werden. 
Für Passagiere und wertvollere Ladung ist auf dem Floß, etwa 1 ‘/a Fuß 
über dem W'a.sser, ein leicht(is Bambu.sgestell errichtet, das zur Nacht und 
auch tagsüber zum Schutz gegen die Witterung mit Matten überdacht 
werd<-n kann. .Viißerdem wird jedes Kolli iti Matten eingewickelt, um 
nicht unter der Nä.sse zu leiden. Die Bemannung besteht aus 5 I.euten; 
der •Landah« führt das linke, hintere Hiider, das gleichzeitig als .Steuer 
dient; vorne rechts sind zwei weitere Ruder; die übrige Mannschaft hantiert 
mit Bootshaken. Der Bau eines j)'a tze kostet etwa 00 Taels. Für die 
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Fahrt tliißab zahlt inan 4 000 ('ash (rund 4TaeI.s), flußauf dapet^en (8 — 18 
Taj^e) lö 000 Cash per Floß. Warenfraclit koinint auf 4 Casli lliißah und 
8 Cash flußauf per (’atty. Ein Floß kann 3 000 — ö 000 (’attie.s laden.' 

Die Floßfahrt .selb.st ist ebenso reizvoll wie aufregend, aber keines- 
wegs besonders gefährlich. Die einzige Gefahr des Uinkippens auf den 
zahlreichen Katarakten wurde zwar jedem andern Fahrzeug unfehlbar drohen, 
hat aber für die flach gebauten Floße wenig zu bedeuten. Unfälle gehören 
deshalb auch taLsächlich zu den .Seltenheiten. Die locker gefügten Hambus- 



f'liien fo ngai -Tausend - Buddha - Felsen- am Ya ho. 


rohre, zwischen deren Hitzen das hellgrüne Wasser des Ya zu un.sereu 
Füßen schimmert, geben willig jedem Drängen und .Schieben der .Strömung 
auf den .Schnellen nach; oft liegt das Floß fast ipier im Flusse. Faßt der 
Laixdah nicht auf, so dreht es sich wohl auch einmal, vom .Strudel gefaßt, 
um seine Achse. Wo die F.a.s.sage mitstroms \vegen der Strudel zu riskant 
wäre, haben die Schiffer sich seitwärts schmale Fahrrinnen durch Aufschütten 
von Steindämmen künstlich ge.schaffen. Die Hinnen sind gerade breit genug, 
um das Floß durchzula.ssen und haben im Winter stelleuwei.se kaum 1 Fuß 

‘ Little in -Mount Omi and beyond- spricht \on 30 000 Catties (IH Tonnen), 
was auf einem MiLn-erständnis beruhen muß. 
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Wasser; trot/.dein sclilitlert das Kloß infolge des starken Gefälles pl'eilschuell 
fiber den Grund, durch die dichte Berfihrung mit dein Geröll ein unheimliches 
Knii-schen erzeugend, das einem oflenbar gerade sehr hungrigen, englischen 
Reisenden im ersten Augenblick als »a noise as of fiying in fat* in die 
Ohren klang. 

Von landschaftlich großer Schönheit i.st die »Wu kvvei« oder »Schild- 
krotenschlucht« , die den Vergleich mit mancher der herfihmten Yangtse- 
Gorges zwischen Ichang und ('hungking aushält. Beim .Austritt aus der 



Stromscliiiellen im Ya lio. 


Schlucht nach mehr als zweistündiger Fahrt tauchen in der Ferne bereits 
die blauen Ma.ssen mächtiger Berge auf, unter ihnen auch der 3 000 m hohe, 
heilige Omei shan. Un.sere Nachtstation war hei der Kreisstadt Hung ya 
hsien, 120 Li von Yachou; wir hatten .Anfang März, also hei Niedrigwasser, 
8 Stunden bis dahin gebraucht. Von llung ya bis ('hiating sind es nochmals 
120 Li; doch ist das Gefalle auf der letzten Strecke geringer. 

Ktwa 10 km vor Chiating vereinigt sich der Ya mit dem Ta tu ho. 
der nach von Richthofen auf 200 Li schiffbar sein soll Nach der -Chronik 
von Chiating« (Chia ting fu chih) entspringt der Ta tu ho westlich von 
Sung pan ting auf dem Yang po ling. Hießt dann südwestlich über die 
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Si fan -Orte Tsa kii. Chant; kii und Me.i lo, kelirt dann nach Osten an Lu ting 
chiao und Yüe clifin ting vorbei und durchschneidet die Kreisstadt Oinei hsien 
am Euße des gleichnamigen Berges. 

Der Name l'ung ho (Kupferlluß), der sich auf den europäischen 
Karten findet, wird in der C'hronik nur als Nebenbezeichnung des Ya, nicht 
aber des 'I'a tu ho erwähnt. 


Itinerar. 


Vor» Cheng tu via Kuan hsien nach Yachou. 
(über Land.) 


Datum 

Ort 

Entfernung 

von 

Chengfu 
in Li 

Tages- 
leistung 
in Li 

Einwohnerzahl 

Februar 

•26. 

Pi hsien 

.^)0 

50 

etwa 30 000 

27. 

K u an h s i e n 

120 

70 

. 25 OOO 

März 

1, 

Ohing cheng 
Pu chi chiao 
Kai tze chang 
Fen chou 

105 

r-. 

/.) 

. 4 .500 


Ta y i hsien 

24 :> 




Chiung chou 

29.') 

100 

. 20 000 

•f. 

Pai chang yi 

37.') 

Ht) 

. 1 800 

L 

1 Ming shan 

415 


. 2 OOO 


Chin chi kwan 
Ya chou 

435 

455 

SO 

f 

O 


i 


< . 
H. 


Von Yachou nach Chiating. 
(lin Floß auf dein Ya ho.) 


Hung ya hsien 

i 575 

’ 

120 


Chia ling fii 

695 

P20 

etwa 60 000 


I < * 
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Vni. Chiatin^, 

Die Prafeklurstadl Cliiatin" fii i.st äußerst malei-iseh auf einer Halb- 
insel gelegen , (lie iin Osten vom Min und im Westen von dem vereinigten 
Ya und Ta tu ho uins])ült wird. Die Stadt steigt nach Norden zu an, so 
daß der Stadtteil an der Nordmauer, wo auch die englischen und ame- 



Ko|>(‘ des Felsenlnuldlias. 


rikaniseheu Missionen sich angesiechdt hahen. bereits 200 — .‘100 Kuß über 
dem Khi.s.se liegt, bis an der« Kuß der w«*stliehen Berge dehnt sich ein 
weites, friiehthares Gefdde. Das sehön.ste Pauoiama g«‘ui(?ßt man von dem 
f’hiating gegenüher auf dem litdeen Min-KhM- geU‘geneu Tiing po lou, einer 
r-ei/.enden Teuipelanlage mit (Järten und Bondells, dem Andenken des 
Dichters Su tnng po aus dem henachliarten O^mei hsi(*n geweiht. Auf dem 
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fibei' breite Stufen ftilirenden Wef;e ziiin »Tiin^ po- Pavilion, kommt man 
an (lern Haupte eines Riesenbiiddbas vorbei, der bier in einer Nische zwischen 
zwei Kelsen sitzt, die Hände auf den Knien und die Kiiße im Fluß. Die 
Figur ist ca. 130 m hoch und entspricht in dei’ Hauptsache der natürlichen 
Formation des Felsens, an der die Hand des Bildliauei*s nur hier und da 
etwas nachzuhelfen hatte. Hin paar (irashüschel genügten, um den Gott 



Drr 'I'iiiig [>•» l<»ii. 

mit Titiislockchen, huschigen .\ugenhrauen und melancholisch herahhängendem 
.'Schnurrbart zu schmücken. Was künstlich an der Statue ist, .schreibt die 
l'herlieferiing einem Priester Tseng hai tuiig ans dem 9 .lahrhundert n. t'hr. 
zu. Am P'uße des Felsens, der ziemlich genau der Mündung des Ya in 
den Min gegenüber Hegt, befinden sich hei Hochwasser gefährliche Strudel. 

Chiating ist in seinen Straßen und Laden ein kleiner .Vhklatsch von 
Gherigtu; es macht den Kindruck einer wohlhabenden, aber nicht sehr leb- 
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haften Ge.scliäftsstailt. Die Einwolmei’zalil wurde uii.s auf GO OOO aiif'e^eheii. 
In Slte.ster Zeit war Cliien wei hsien das Haupt der sieben liente '/in- Drä- 
fektur (’l)iatinj? "elu)ri};en Kieise. Chiatin«» selb.st wurde unter der Choii- 
Dynastie »riiia chou» und unter der Siing-Dytnistie (10. bis 13. «Inbriiundert) 
Präfektur. Die Stadt zerfällt in All- und Neustadt mit Getrennten Siadt- 
inauern. Die {»roßeren industriellen Elabl is.se in ents, wie Seidenwebereien 
und IndiGofärbereien , sind meist in der Vorstadt. Die Liegeplätze der 
Samjians, l'löße und Großen Dschunken sind entlanj; dem West- und dein 
Ostwall bis w(dt oberhalb und unterhalb der .Stadt verteilt. Holz, .Salz und 
WeinkruGe fallen als Hauptsiapel an den Landunp;splätzen in die .\uGen. 
Von der .Stadt hinüber nach dem linken Ufer des Min zieht sich eine lanGe 
Sandbank, die jetzt (im März) nur eine schmale Fahrrinne freiläßt und 
.selbst bei Hochwa.sser eine Gefahr für tiefgehende D.schunken ist. 

Die Stadtmauer aus der Zeit Chien lungs hat nicht weniger als zehn 
l'ore, die bei Hochwasser direkt in den Fluß münden. 

Seide und Weiß wachs sind die beiden wertvollsten Erzeugnisse 
der ('hiating-Präfektur. Us kommt von dort die beste weiße Seide. Das 
Zentrum der .Seidenzncht ist jetzt der Ort .Su chi auf dem Wege von Ohiating 
nach O mei hsien. 

\'on Seidenstoflen wei’den »ta chou« (.schwerer, glatter, meist weißer 
Stofl’), fu tsung (Pongee) und tsung pa (dünne Gewebe für Tibet) in riiiating 
und rmgegend hergestellt. ln Chiating sind etwa 170, in .'^uchi und Pai 
yang ]>a ca. 100 Webstühle für Seidenstofle tätig. Der Handel in Tachou. 
Fu tsung und 'r.sung pa soll über 1 Milliim Taels jäin lich einbringen. Roh- 
seide wird lür GOOOOO — 700 0(U) Taels ausgeführt; Hauptabnehmer sind die 
Wcrbe.reien in Chengtu. 70 Prozent der Rohseide ist gelb, 30 Prozent w<»iß. 

Hbei- das Weißwachs (pai la) und den höchst intere.s.santen Prozeß 
seiner Gewinnung hat der englische Generalkonsul Hosie in seinem Buche 
-Three years in Western Cliina-, Chapter XI, erschöpfend berichtet. Die 
Eier des Wachsinsekis müssen bekanntlich in vier/chntägigen Nachtmäi-scben 
über schwMerige Gebiigswege von Ning yüan fu nach ('hiating gebi*achl 
werden, wo man sie auf dem Weißwaclisbaum (pai la shu) auf hängt. Die 

jäln liehe .\u>fnhr von Weißwachs wurde uns auf 300 OoO lOOOOO Taels 

angegeben; frühere Reisende schätzten sie sogar auf 1 Million Taels; doch 
ist der Handel schon .seit Jahren im Rückgang begrillen. Nach der Zoll- 
statistik wurden 19d2 aus Chungking 98.il Piculs im Werte von 472.S30 
'Faels ausgeführt. In Chiating kostete das Picul 44 'Paels. 

Der ge.samte Weißwaclishandel der Provinz .Szechuan ist inono[>olisiert 
von der -Szechuan -Weißwach.sgesellschaft« (.Szecliuan pai la Uung .sse). die 
ihren Sitz in Chiating hat. 

Die Statuten der Gesell.schaft enthalten unter anderem folgende Be- 
stimmungen : 

1. .\lles in .S/.echuan erzeugte Weißwachs wird ausschließlich durch 
die Ge.selI.sehnfi gehandelt: Einerlei, ob die Gesell.schaft für eigene Rechnung 
oder Inr Rechnung ihrer Mitglieder handelt, so wird sie nie den Preis 
diktieren; <lafür darf auch niemand unter Umgehung der Gesellschaft in 
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Weißwachs linndeln. Die Gesellschali erhöht per Piciil Wachs eine Ah 


«gewicht (la j/iii«;). 

*2. Die Gesellscliaft erhebt in Vertretunpf der Belidnlen die Loti- 
.■Khijahe (eine Art Okttoi). Weißwachs zur .Ausfuhr nach Chunp;kin}; zahlt 
per Picul 1.7 Taels »La pin}»-, wovon 0.31 Taels auf den Verkäufer und 
der Rest auf den Käufer fallen. Wachs, das Ilußaufwärts zahlt nur 

•i.tlH Taels Lo ti shui. wovon Käufer und Verkäufer je die Hälfte tragen. 


' ■ (<■ T 


Weißwachs, das in Chiating Lo ti shui gezahlt hat, ist hei der .Ausfuhr aus 
(’liungking in gecharterten Dschunken von der Lao li-.Ahgahe hefreit. 

3. Bei A’erkauf unter Umgehung dei’ Gesellschaft werdefi Käufer und 
Verkäufer mit öü Prozent des Kaufpreises bestraft, wovon 20 Prozent der 
Angeber als Belohnung erhält. 

4. Tributwachs (lur den kaiserlichen Hof) zahlt wedei- Lo li shui 
noch Kuiig fei. 

5. Die Mitglieder können ihre Wachsvorräte gratis h(‘i der Gesell- 
schaft lagern. 




Hausl>oote hei Cliiating. 
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6 Mitj>liecler können ilne Vorräte bei der Ge-sellscijal'i lombaidieren; 
Kapital lind Zinsen werden seinerzeit vom Verkaufspreise eiiibehalten. 
Lagert die verjilandete Ware länger als drei Monate, so verkaiiil die Ge- 
sellscbaft sie für Rechnung des Darlehnnehmers. 

7. \’erkauf gefälschten Wachses wird mit 40 Prozent des Markt- 
preises bestraft. 

H. Die Gesellschaft liat das Recht, sechsprozentige Anteilscheine ä llKi 
Taels (Ku ping 97) auszngelicn. .Ausländer sind ausgeschlossen. 

9. Die Gesellschaft erhält vnn der Provinzialregierung eine Beihilfe 
von 40 000 Taels, zu 12 Prozent verzinslich. 

10. Jahresbilanz ist dem »Zentralhandelsamt« (Shang wu tsung chfi) 
in Chengtu einzureichen. 

11. Bei Verteilung des Reingewinnes sind Zinsen-, Reserve- und 
Dividenden- (Hung hsi-) Fonds vorgesehen. 

Die Einfuhr fiemder Waren ist ziemlich bedeutend, da sie außer 
dem Bedarf der Präfektur auch die Durchfuhren nach dem Westen (Ya 
chou, (’hien chang, Tibet) umfaßt. Der Gewährsmann der Blackbuni 
Mission scliätzte die Einfuhr von Piecegoods auf 150 000 — 200 000 Taels 
und die von Baumwollgarn auf 500000 Taels. Wir erhielten von chine- 
sischen Kauileuten folgende Ziffern für die Einfuhr: 

Italians 10000 Stück 

Amerik. Drills 2 000 Ballen 

Engl. Sheetings 4 000 

(ji 30 Stück) 


'faschen- und Weckeruhren . . . 200 — 300 Stück 

.Anilinfarben 40 — 50 Piculs 

Nadeln 7 — 8 ■ 

Messingkiiöjife 12 — 13 

Nach der Zollstatistik von 1898 gingen für 403 638 Taels fremde Waren 
(einschließlich 3000 Piculs chinesisches Baumwollgarn) von Chungking 
unter Transiljiaß nach Chiating. 

Die Waren werden fast alle in ('hungking gekauft und kommen auf 
Dschunken nach ('hiaiing; nur weilvollere Ware wild über Land trans- 
portiert. Der Transpoit von 10 Stück Piecegoods (d. i. die Last eines 
'frägci’s) auf dem Landwege (10 — 12 Tage) kostet 4 500 Cash. Die Boots- 
fracht für I Ballen Piecegoods (30 Stück) kommt auf 800 — 1000 Cash. 
Dafür dauert die Rei.se aber 20 — 30 Tage, und es muß Likin in Luchou 
gezahlt werden. Der Tonnengehalt der Kargo-Dschunken schwankt zwisclien 
100 und 800 Piculs; ihr Tiefgang ist — 5 chinesische Fuß. 

Von wichtigeren .Ausfuhrartikeln für den europäi.scben Markt 
liefert Chiating noch Kuhhäute (400 Piculs), Büffelhäute (20(t Piculs). Ziegen- 
felle (200 Piculs), Borsten (600 Piculs) und Seide.nabfälle ( 1 000 Piculs). 

Das Verhältnis des Chiating-'faels zum Schanghai-I'ael war 92: lOO. 

Chiating ist Likinstation und rangiert in bezug auf die Höhe der 
Einnahmen wohl gleich hinter Hochou. Die Stadt ist in einem Umkreis 
vf>n 5 Li mit einem Gürtel von Likinposten umgeben. Die wichtigsten 
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sind Paii chu wan für Waren aus Yachoii (Holz aus llung ya für 200 000 
Taels, Papier aus Chia chiang fiir 100000 Taels), Ying men k'ou für Waren 
aus Cliengtu usw. (Tabak für 200000 — 300000 Taels), 'Eu chia cliang für 
Waren aus Chungking auf dem Wasserwege, Yin chun men für Waren 
aus Chungking auf dem Landwege. 


IX. Die Schilfbarkeit des Min zwischen Suifu und Chiating. 

Daß der Min bis nach Chiating auch für Dampfer schiffbar ist, haben 
die englischen und französischen Kanonenboote bewiesen , welche wiederholt 
zur Hochwasserzeit Chiating angelaufen haben. Auf der rund 175 km lau- 
gen Strecke Suifu-Chiating ist eine Anzahl Stromschnellen und Felsen, von 
denen einige im Sommer, andere im Winter die Schiffahrt erschweren und 
gefährden. Der Laudah meines Hausboots hat mir darüber folgende An- 
gaben gemacht, die ich wörtlich übersetze: 

1. ('ha yü tze (Speerfischfelsen) 2 Li oberhalb Chienwei hsien, nach 
.Süden vorgelagert, bei Hochwa.sser keine Gefahr, vom chinesischen zehnten 
bis zweiten Monat gefährlich, weil .seicht und starke Strömung; der Stein 
gleicht einem Kischrücken; wenn ein Boot gegengetrieben wird, muß es 
zerschellen. Man muß über 1 Chang weit vom Fischrücken ab bleiben. 
Auf der Stromschuelle sind bei Niedrigwasser 4, bei Hochwasser 50 — HO 
chinesische Fuß Wasser. (Große Dschunken gehen 3 — 4, kleinere 1 — 3 
Fuß tief.) 

2. Chu chüan men (Schweinestalltor), 40 Li von (’hien wei; nur bei 
Niedrigwa.sser gefährlich wegen eines Steines, der einem Tore gleicht, mit 
sehr schmaler Durchfahrt nach Norden. Boote müssen nach Süden halten, 
bei Niedrigwasser 5 Fuß Wa.sser auf dem T*an (Stromschnelle). 

3. Tsao chi lung, 3 Li oberhalb ('bien wei; im Januar und Februar 
kein Wasser, im Sommer 50 — 60 Fuß. Der Tan ist steil ansteigend, we.s- 
halb stromaufwäiLs die Boote Mühe haben, hinüberzukommen und in Gefahr 
sind, von der Strömung zurückgerissen und gegen die Felsen geworfen 
zu werden. 

4. Tao shih kwan, 80 Li oberhalb Chien wei, bei Hochwasser sehr 
gefährlich. Der Strudel ist auf der Nordseile, wo sich eine »Höhle« be- 
findet, in die .Schiffe leicht hineingerissen werden. Man muß nach Süden 
halten. 

5. Huang chin fan, 10 Li unterhalb Chien wei, bei Niedrigwasser 
gefährlich wegen einer Felsbank a»»f der .Südseite; im Winter 6 Fuß 
Wasser. 

6. Chu shih t'an, 10 — 15 Li unterhalb ('hien wei; bei Niedrigwasser 
7 Fuß; sehr gefährlich; auf beiden Seiten Felsen, die einen -Hohlweg« 
bilden; man muß in der Milte bleiben. 
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7. Lau ya tan, 140 Li ol)crliall) Suifu; Lei Niedrigwasser 4 FnLv 
Starke Strudel auf der Nordseite. 

8. Su cilia wan, etwa 100 Li oberhalb .Suifu, bei Nied rig wa.sser 
3 — 4 Fuß; im .Soinmer 50 — bO Fuß; dann Vorsicht wegen eines Fel-sen« 
auf der .Südseite. 

9. .Shili yab tze (».SteinenU'-), 80 Li oberhalb Suifu; iin Winter Vor- 
sicht wegen einer engen und seichten (3 Fuß Wasser) Passage; inan muß 
direkt nördlich steuern. 


X. Suifu. 

.Suifu oder, wie es in der .Amtssprache heißt, Ilsii chou fu liejtt 
iilmlich wie Chungking an den Ufern von zwei Flüssen, indem vor seine« 
Mauern der Min und der Yangtse. sich vereinigen. Die .Stelle des Zusam- 
inenllusses ist deutlich markiert, da die Wa.sser des Min klar und grün, 
die des Yangtse trübe und gelb sind. Nach Auffa.s.suug der Chinesen i.st der 
Yangt.se, der hier ('hin sha chiang-( • Goldsandstrom • ) heißt, der kleinert» und 
der Min der »Tn chiang» oder »Große .‘^trom«. Man hat auch tat.sächlicli 
den Eindruck, als ob der Min die größeren Wassermengen mit sich führe; 
außerdem ist er kommerziell der bedeutendere Strom, da auf dem Yangtse 
westlich von .Suifu nur noch wenig .Schiffahrt bis zu dem 85 Meilen ober- 
halb gelegenen Ping shan hsien getrieben wird. 

Das Terrain, auf dem die .Stadt .Suifu steht, ist nicht sehr ausgedehnt. 
Es ist ein ziemlich regelmäßiges (Quadrat mit vier Hauptstraßen, die nach 
den Himmelsrichtungen benannt sind; sie zeichnen sich weder durch über- 
triebene Reinlichkeit noch durch Bi'eite aus. Bei einem llüchtigen Gang 
durch die .Straßen fallen die vielen Läden mit Zinnwai'en, Strohmatten. 
Yünnan-Tee und kandierten Früchten auf. 

Die .Außenstadt hat zwar weniger große Läden und Gebäude, steht 
aber an Au.sdehnung und Dichtigkeit der Bevölkerung hinter der Altstadt 
kaum zurück. Die .Angaben über die Einwohnerzahl .schwanken zwischo« 
150000 und 20ti000. Im Gegensatz zu den meisten anderen chinesischen 
.Städten, wo au.sgedehnte Gartenanlagen und unbebaute Flächen sich inner- 
halb der Mauern befinden, ist im Areal von .Suifu kaum ein leeres Fleck- 
chen zu entdecken. Das Hinterland ist gebirgig und weithin mit Grab- 
hügeln bedeckt. 

ln alter Zeit lag Suifu auf dem anderen (östlichen) Ufer des Min; 
das heutige .Stadtgebiet war ehedem Lolo-Territorium. Die Chinesen trieben 
die Lolos etwa drei Tage weit westlich von hier, wo noch heute die Ge- 
bietsgrenze sich befindet. Noch bis vor einigen Jahren pllegten Abgesandte 
der Lolos jährlich einmal nach Suifu zu kommen , um dem dortigen Mili- 
tärmandarin ihren Respekt zu bezeigen. Das letztemal wurden sie von 
dem Mandarin, der ein Mohammedaner war, mehrere Tage lang reichlich 
bewirtet und gefeiert, dann aber auf der Rückreise nicht weit außerhalb 
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der Stadt von ihrer cliinesisclien Eskorte niedergemacht. Ihre Kopie — 
über 30 — wurden in Körben auf der Stadtmauer ausgestellt. Seit die.sem 
Meuchelmord hat kein Lolo mehr in Siiifii sich fjezei^t. Ei>t in l’ing shan 
lisien, dem F^ndpunkte der Yangtse- Schiffahrt, findet inan einige Lolos, 
die doi t als Geiseln iin Yamen de.s chinesischen Magistrats gehalten werden. 

In Suifu sind englisclie, amerikanische und französische Missionen 
vertreten. Die römi.sch-katholische Mission, mit einem Bischof an der Spitze, 
ist hier schon über 200 Jahre ansässig und besitzt stattliche Ka|)ellen, 



Der Yangtsc bei Suifu. 


Schulhäuser und ein ganz modern eingerichtetes Krankenhaus, als dessen 
Leiter ein französischer Militärarzt ausersehen ist. In den letzten Jahren 
hat die Mission einen großen Landstrich am Südufer des Yangtse, der 
Stadt gegenüber, erworben; ein Teil desselben steht der französischen Marine 
zur Verfügung, um dort Kohlen usw. zu lagern und Soinmenpiartiere für 
die Besatzung der Flußkanonenboote bauen zu können. Die (’hine.sen in 
•Suifu behaupten, der Landerwerb stehe mit den IMänen der französischen 
Yfinnan-Eisenbahn in V'erbindung, die bei Suifu den Yangtse erreichen soll. 

Suifu ist Post- und Telegraphenstation; Briefe von Chungking brauchen 
ül>er Land fünf Tage. 
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Al.s Handelsplatz, und zwai' in erster Linie als Waren Verteiler, 
kommt Snifu gleich hinter rimngking. Die Cliine.sen nennen Suifu -Yunnan 
k'<»u tze«,.d. h. - Yünnarell.'den«, mit Bezug auf seimm hedentenden Transit- 
verkehr von und nach der Provinz Yünnan. Seiti Handel besteht aus: 


I. Ei n fii h r h a n d el , und zwar 

a) für It)kalen Konsum, 

b) Durchfuhr nach Yünnan, 

c) > den Min iiinauf; 


II. .\usfu hrha ndel, ebenfalls sich zusammensatzend aus 

a) Lokalerzeugnissen, 

b) Durchfuhr aus Yünnan, 

c) » den Min herab. 


Die Eiul'uhr für den lokalen Konsum, aus chinesischen und frem- 
den Waren bestehend, i.st an sich schon sehr bedeutend , weil die Präfektur 
Suifu infolge der zahlreichen zu ihr gehörigen Salzdistrikte eine der reichsten 
der ganzen Provinz ist. Shasi -Tuche und Rohbaumw-olle dürften neben 
Medizinen und Delikate.ssen wohl die wichtigsten chinesischen .\usfuhrartikel 
sein. Die Einfuhr ausländischer Waren (englische Piecegoods, indisches 
und japanisches Garn, deutsche Farben und Nadeln) läBt sich nur an- 
nähernd schätzen. Es sind 30 Piecegoods-Händler am Platze, die sämtlich 
in ('hungking einkaufen. Einer der Händler gab uns nachstehende Zahlen 
über die Einfuhr von Piec<*goods: 


Sheetings (an)erikanische und englische) etwa lÜOOOO .Stück 


Lastings - .öu<)0 

Italians (meist schwarze) - 1200 

Uussian (.’loth - öOO 

Long Ells - 1 000 


Anilinfarben sollen für etwa PM.lOO Tae.ls eingeführt werden. Nach der 
Zollstatistik wurden 1898 für rund 30000 'Paels fremde Waren v«)u (''hung- 
king unter Tiansiipaß nacli Suifu verschifl't; doch kann diese Zahl nur 
einen kleinen Bruchteil der wirklichen Vei’schiflfungen darstelkm, weil auf 
dieser .Strecke von Transitj)ä.sscn nur wenig Gebrauch gemacht wird. Die 
Waren passieren unterwegs nur eine einzige Likinstation in Liichou, st» 
daß Likin billiger als der Transitzoll ist. 


Der Durchfuhrhandel nach Yünnan läßt sich, soweit e-s sich 
um chinesische Waren handelt, nicht kontrollieren. Er steht abei- nn Wert 
sicherlich nicht hinter dem Durchfuhrhandel aus Yünnan zurück, tla der- 
selbe hauptsächlich in Wai'cn und nicht in .Silber bezahlt wird. Nach 
einer Schätzung chinesischer Kaufleute beti'ägt die Durchfuhr ausländischer 
Waren nach Yünnan (hauptsächlich wieder Garn, Piecegoods und Farben) 
300000 — 400000 Taels; 1'i-ansitpäs.se werden fast gar keine benutzt (1902 
nur für etwas über 900() Taels). 

Der aus fremden und chine.sischen Waren bestehende Durclifuhr- 
handel den Min hinauf nach Chiating, Yachou, ('hengtu und den 
Städten der ('hengtu- Ebene interessiert hauptsächlich im Hinblick auf die 
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im nächsten Abschnitte zu besprechende Schiffahrt 8tiifu-W;in hsieti. (Ge- 
rade dieser Durchfuhrhandel wird einen erheblichen Teil der Frachten für 
die nach Suifu fahrenden Dampfer ausinachen. Eine Spezialität des chine- 
sischen Transithandels ist Branntwein aus Chiang ching (oberhalb Chungking), 
der in großen Tonkrügen, ziiin Teil auf den früher beschriebenen Klößen, 
liauptsächlich nach Chiating und Yachou verschifft wird. 

Was den .Ausfuhrhandel anlangt, so sind die wichtigsten .Ausfuhr- 
artikel lokalen Ursprungs: 


Zuckerrohr jährliche Atisfuhr für 8i)(,)()ll(.) — 9t>00()(^ Taels 

Kandierte Früchte (Ingwer, 

Kirschen, Pflaumen . Melo- 


aen, Apfelsinen) .... 

H 

tß 

. 700 000—800 000 

.''trohmatten 

I* 

m 

• über 100000 

Häute 

« 


- 1 500 Piculs 

Horsten 

W 


2 000 

Rohseide 

• 



300 

(60 Prozent gelb) 


Aus Yunnan kommen Opium (etwa 1 Million Taels), Schinken (I. Qua- 
lität 3 Mace per (’atty) für etwa 150 000 Taels ,Pu erh-Tee (1 Paket .A 7 
Preßkuchen 1,70 Taels) für über 1 Million Taels. Dazu kommen noch 
Kupfer und ,Iade und etwas Moschus, für die leider keine Zahlen vorliegen. 
Tee und Opium zahlen Zoll und Likin bei der Einfuhr in Suifn. 

Die den Min herunterkommenden Ausfuhrartikel haben meist schon 
in früheren Kapiteln Erwähnung gefunden. Sie haben für die künftige 
I)am])fschiffahrt bis Suifu dieselbe Bedeutung, wie die Minaufwärbsge- 
henden Durchfuhren. Zucker und Tabak aus der Cbengtu - Ebene dürften 
wohl den gfrößten Raum einnehmen. 

Als Orte, wo Kohlen gewonnen werden, wurden uns Liang chiang 
k'oii, Han vvang shan nnd llsiang pi tze genannt, 20, 140 bzw. 40 Li von 
Suifu entfernt. 


XI. Aussichten einer Dampfschiffahrt zwischen 
Suifu und Wan hsien. 

Fast in allen bisher veröffentlichten Erörterungen der Ichang- Chung- 
king- Schiffahrt findet sich schon seit .Jahren ein Hinweis darauf, daß diese 
noch einige 450 km über Chungking hinaus bis nach Suifu ausgedehnt 
werden könne und müsse. Nachdem man aber in letzter Zeit — beson- 
ders seit dem Untergänge des deutschen Dampfers -Sui hsiang« — bezüg- 
lich der Möglichkeit einer regelmäßigen Dampfschiffahrt auf den Sti-om- 
schnellen unterhalb AVan hsiens immer skeptischer geworden ist, hat man 
das Problem in zwei Teile geteilt und pflegt nunmehr die Befahrung der 
Stromschnellen und eine .Schiffahrt von Wan hsien bis .Suifu unabhängig 
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voneinander zu erörtern. Nach meiner An.sicht ist dies auch die einzige 
Möglichkeit, einer praktischen Lösung der ganzen Frage allmählich näher 
zu kommen. Eine Schiffahrt von Wan hsien nach Suifu wird reüssieren, 
auch wenn es unterhall) Wan hsiens noch auf Jahre hinaus bei der jetzigen 
chinesischen Dschunkenschiffahrt verbleibt. Im Gegensatz zu dein Strom- 
schnellengebiet erfordert die Strecke Wan hsien— Suifu kaum mehr ein 
eingehenderes Studium der Stromverhältnisse, weil schon das bisher be- 
kannte Kartenmaterial erkennen läßt, daß ern.stere Schwierigkeiten nicht 



Bootsaiilogeplatz am Yangtso zwischen Suifu und Chungking. 


vorhanden sind. Aus demselben Grunde werden wohl auch an die Kon- 
struktion und den Tiefgang des Dampfers kaum besondere .\nforderungeii 
zu stellen sein. Es wird schließlich auch keine ernstlichen Schwierigkeiten 
machen, die betreffenden Dampfer mit Hilfe von »trackei’s« und unter An- 
wendung aller Vorsichtsmaßregeln unter eigenem Dampfe bis nach Wan 
hsien zu bugsieren. Die Anlage eines kleinen Docks oder einer Reparatur- 
werkstatte in Wan hsien oder Chungking wird mit der Zeit schon wegen 
der dort stationierten Kriegsschiffe notwendig werden. 

Als Laie möchte ich mich aber über diese technischen Fragen hier 
nicht äußern. Nur über die wirtschaftliche Seite der Frage möchte ich 
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liier noch einij*;e Daten auf Grund der an Ort und Stelle gesammelten 
Informationen geben. 

Der (»rund, weshalb Wan hsien und Suifu als Ausgangs- b/.w. End- 
punkt einer Dampfschiilalirt gedacht sind, ist zunächst ein rein technischer, 
weil westlich von Suifu Dampfer nicht mehr fahren können, und östlich 
von Wan hsien die Stromschnellen zum mindesten einen besonders kon- 
struierten Dampfer verlangen. Aber auch die wirtschaftliche Bedeutung 
der beiden Städte rechtfertigt es, sie als Rahmen für ein SchiffahrLsunter- 
nehmen zu wählen. 



Wasserträger am Taiping-Tore von Chungking. 


Uber den Handel Suifus gibt das vorausgehende Kapitel Auskunft; 
die Stadt ist heute schon ein hervorragende)’ Ti-ansitplatz und wird es noch 
mehr sein als Endpunkt einer Dampfschiffahrt; denn dann wird ein großer 
Teil der Waren, die heute noch öIxm* Land gehen — das sind besonders 
die vvertvollei’en Güter — oder die zur Hochwasserzeit von )ind nach der 
Cliengtu- Ebene in Dschunken durch passieren , bis oder von Suifu mit 
Dampfern verfrachtet werden. 

Von Wan hsien aus werden die Dampfer die ganzen Ladungen der 
gecharterten und Likin-Dschunken für Chungking bekommen, ob auch die 

5 * 
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Ausfuhren von Chungking his Wan lisien, erscheint mir vorläufig zweifel- 
haft; die Zeitersparnis bei einer V'erschiffung mit Dampfern llußabwärts ist 
wohl zu unbedeutend und wird die Kosten des Umladens auf Dschunken 
in Wan hsien nicht verlohnen , solange nicht auch jenseits Wan hsien ein 
anderes Schiffahrtssystem eingerichtet sein wird. Die Eröffnung Wan hsiens 
als Vertragshafen ist selbstveretändlich die Voraussetzung für das ganze 
Unternehmen. 

Zwischen Wan h.sien und ('hungking liegt noch eine Reihe größerer 
Plätze, die sowohl Waren als auch besonders Passagiere liefern werden. 



Flußaufwärts segelnde Dschunken hei f’hungking. 


Es sind dies die Städte Chungchoii, Fengtu, Fuchou, Changshou und Mu- 
tung. An diesen fünf Orten müßte es den Dampfern gestattet sein , ähnlich 
wie bei den sogenannten Yangtse- »stages« , auf dem unteren Flus.se Passa- 
giere und Güter zu laden und zu loschen. Die Opiumausfuhr der viei- 
erstgenannten Städte betrug nach einer Statistik von 1891 bereits über 
14000 Piculs, wovon etwa 8000 Piculs auf Fucbou und 5 000 auf Fengtu 
entfielen. Von Fuchou kommen außerdem große Quantitäten Hanf zur 
Ausfuhr. 

Von den Städten zwischen Chungking und Suifu ist Liichou die 
bedeutendste. Sie liegt an der Mündung des To chiang, der nach Baber 
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bis Tze chou voraussichtlich zu jeder Jahix^szeit mit kleinen Dampfern be- 
fahren werden konnte. Zwischen Nei chiang und Tze chou (24 englische 
Meilen) soll der Fluß durchschnittlich 200 Yards breit sein. Hinter Tze 



chou sind Stromschnellen und mehrere seichte Stellen. Bei Tze yang hsien 
ist der To im Sommer noch etwa l.'>0 Yards breit. Nach einer Mitteilung 
des Zollamts in Chungking gehen in den Sommermonaten etwa 10 Dschun- 
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ken von Chungking nach Plätzen am To -Flusse ab mit einer durchschnitt- 
lichen Ladefähigkeit von 500 Piculs und 3Vj Fuß Tiefgang, ln Nei chiani» 
(große Zuckerausfuhr und Haumwolleneinfuhr) wird meist auf kleinere Boote 
für die Fahrt llußaufwärts umgeladen; von Oktober ab findet die Um- 
ladung schon in Lucliou statt. 

Was Suifu (ür Yünnan, Lst Luchou für die Provinz Kueichou. Aus 
Kueichou kommen hauptsächlich Gallen, Papier, Borsten und Opiiun (für 
400 000 — 500000 Tael.s im ganzen). Nach Kueichou gehen via Luchou 



Unser Hausboot im 


ausländische Waren (etwa *200000 Taels), ferner gefärbtes einheimisches 
Tuch. Seidenstoffe, Fußhänder, »Secondhand»- Kleider usw. (etwa .500000bis 
000000 Taels). 

Die Kinfiihr fremder Waren aus Chungking unter Transitpaß nach 
Luchou betrug 1898 nur 1 1 005 Taels, darunter hauptsächlich chinesisches 
Baumwollgarn aus den S|)innereien in Schanghai und Wuchang. 

Luchou hat etwa 200000 Einw'ohner. Nach einer Zählung im Jahre 
1882 lebten in dem ganzen Bezirke, der 310220 Li mißt und die Kreis- 
städte Ho chiang. Na chi und Chiangan umfaßt, 283000 Männer und 230000 
Frauen, davon waren 108300 Pei*sonen Grundsteuei’zahler. 
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Die Chronik erwähnt lOisen- und Bleibergwerke; Eisen- und Kohlen- 
liandliingen trifft man in großer Zahl in den Straßen der Stadt. Sonst 
lallen be.sonders einige große Seidenläden auf* sowie die vielen Uhren aller 
.\rt und Größe in den -Isa huo p*u« (»Sundries« = Geschäfte). Eine der 
.Straßen ist ganz mit Hornschnitzern besetzt, die recht hübsche Sachen, 
unter anderem auch feine Ilornkämme, herstellen. 

Luchou ist das einzige Likinamt zwischen Chungking und ('hinting. 
Es wurden fiTiher durchschnittlich 2 Prozent ad valorem erhoben ; heute 



In der Feng hsiang oder Windbox -gorge. 


ist der Satz besondei*s lür fremde Waren kaum mehr 1 Prozent. So zahlt 
z. B. ein .Stück Schirting nur 20 Cash Likin. 

Die Eröffnung Luchous als Vertragshafen wird für eine künftige 
Dampfschiffahrt für die Dauer kaum entbehrt werden können. .Ms Passa- 
gierstationen würden auf der .Strecke Chungking— Suifu außerdem noch 
die Kreis- und Marktstädte Chiang ching, Ho chiang, Na chi und (^hiang an 
in Frage kommen. 

Es kann ’ zum Schlu.sse nur nochmals die Hoffnung ausgesprochen 
werden, daß mau sich auch in deutschen Reedereikreisen entschließt, der 
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Schiffahrt auf dein oberen Yangtse die Aufmerksamkeit zu widmen, die sie 
mit Rücksicht auf ihre enorme wirtschaftliche Bedeutung verdient. Das 
Projekt einer Schiffahrt von Wan hsien nacli Suifu sollte hierbei in erster 
Linie ins Auge gefaßt werden, weil es weniger Schwierigkeiten bietet als 
die Schiffahrt auf den Stromschnellen, und weil es, wie ich iiii vorstehenden 
darzutun mich luMniiht habe, auch sehr wohl unabhängig von der 
letzteren mit begründeter Aussicht auf P>folg in Angriff genommen 
werden kann. 
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Grammatik der Ponapesprache. 

Von Reg.-Arzt Dr. Girschner. 


Einleitung. 

Verbreitung der Sprache. 

Die Ponapesprache wird gesprochen: auf der Insel Ponape von 8 16.5 Men- 
schen, auf der Insel Pihelap von 890 Menschen, auf der Insel Natik von 
212 Menschen, atjf der Insel Mokil von 206 Menschen. Im ganzen von 
4-173 Menschen. 

Die Dialekte von Pihelap und Mokil zeigen einige Abweichungen von 
der Sprache der Ilauptinsel. Auf Natik soll früher eine andere Sprache 
verbreitet gewesen sein, die aber durch Krmordiing sämtlicher männlicher 
Kiiiwohner (bis auf ein Kind) vernichtet ist. Die eingedrungenen Erobei*er 
von Ponape haben ihre Sprache dorthin verpflanzt. 

Die Ponapesprache gehört der Austronesischen Sprachgruppe an und 
hat Verwandtschaft mit den übrigen mikronesischen, insbesondere der auf 
den Zentralkarolinen verbreiteten Sprache; doch sind die Abweichungen so 
groß, daß die Bewohner von Truk und Ponape sich gegenseitig nicht 
verstehen. 

In früheren Zeiten muß auf Ponape eine andere Sprache verbreitet 
gewesen sein, die von den jetzigen Eingeborenen die »Sprache der Vor- 
zeit« genannt wird, sie lebt noch fort in den mündlich überlieferten, .alten 
Gesängen, die bei Festlichkeiten vorgetragen werden;' das Verständnis für 
sie ist völlig erloschen. 


Dialekte. 

Wie schon bemerkt, ist auf Pinelap und Mokil ein von dem auf 
Ponape gesprochener abweichender Dialekt verbreitet; doch herrschen auch 
auf der Hauptinsel selbst mundartliche Verschiedenheiten; die -\ussprache 
der V’okale ist im Norden der Insel eine andere wie im Süden. 

Der vorliegenden Arbeit ist der Dialekt von Kiti (im Süden gelegen) 
zugrunde gelegt, weil die Bevölkerung dieser Land.scliaft die zahlreichste 
Lst. Die angeführten sprachlichen Beispiele sind möglichst genau so wieder- 
gegeben, wie sie von den betreffenden Personen gesprochen wurden; da 

' Der Verfasser hat eine Anzahl dieser Gesänge aufgezeichnet und gedenkt sic 
»l»äter za veröffentlichen. 
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indes bei einer schriftlich niclit fixierten Sprache individuelle Abweichungen 
in der Aussprache häufig sind, so sind dadurch einige Inkonsecpienzen in 
der Orthograj)hie bedingt worden. 


Die Laute der Sprache, 

a. A’^okale und I)ij)hthonge. 

Die Aussprache der Vokale ist in den verschiedenen Gegenden der 
Insel sehr abweichend, vielfach sprechen auch Personen, die von demselben 
Flat/, stammen, nicht übereinstimmend. 

ä — dem deuLschen a in Aal, aber, klingt oft nicht ganz rein, mit 
leichtem .\nklang an e, 

ä = dem deutschen <? in an, dialektisch oft mit a* und e vertau.scht. 
e = unserem e in Eber, zuweilen auch von ei nicht zu unterscheiden. 
z= e in Ebbe, wenn nicht betont, auch gleich unserem tonlosen e in 
deji Endungen e, en u. ä. 

wird kurz gesprochen, steht in der Mitte zwischen ä und 6 . 
r = I in ihn, dialektisch (im Norden der Insel) mit ae häußg ver- 
tauscht. 

i — i in innen, zuweilen vor k klingt es ü ähnlich; z. B. likot, Likon 
fast wie Itikot, Liikon. 

0=0 in ohne. 

oa nicht getrennt ge.sprochen, kommt im Hochdeutschen nicht vor; 
der Laut entsteht , wenn ein kurzes o nicht hervorgesloßen, 
sondern länger ausgehaucht wird; oft mit ö zu verwechseln. 
ü = u in Uhr. 
ü = 11 in unten. 

ae wird breit gesprochen , wie ae im lateinischen mensac. 

ai = ai und ei in Mai, Eile. 

ei getrennt gesprochen mit dem Ton auf e. 

äö getrennt gesprochen mit dem Ton auf a, oft mit au verwechselt. 
au wie un.ser au in Au, der Ton liegt aber mehr auf fl. 
öü mit dem Ton auf o, leicht mit an zu verwechseln, oft auch ö 
ähnlich. 

f.ö mit dem Ton auf ö, klingt oft wie iü; z. B. Jauteliör. 

M steht lautlich zwischen e und d; z. B. Neot. 

b. Konsonanten. 

p weicher wie im Deutschen, klingt oft wie b. 
k gleichfalls weicher wie bei uns, klingt nach g hin. 
i zwischen t und d stehend. 

• j hat zwei verschiedene .\ussprachen , einmal, namentlich im Anfang 

des Wortes, klingt es wie deck {sch nicht zu scharf gesprochen) 
dann auch wie ein weiche.s sch. Des leichteren Verständnisses 
wegen wuixle von der .'\ufstellung ver.schiedener Schriftzeichen 
abgesehen, weil auch namentlich zuweilen in ein und demselben 
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Wort unter Umständen der Laut versclu«*den gesprochen \vii-d; 
z. B. Ta^ja, gesprochen T a'.fc/ta ich weiß, i jäja, gesprochen 
i tsckätacha oder i dsc/iädscha ich weiß niclu. 
l wie irn Deutschen. 

m wie im Deutschen, doch wird es im .Anfang des Wortes zuweilen 
halb vokalisch gespn»chen; z. B. mar die gegorene Brotfrucht, 
liiar der Titel. 

7t wie im Deutschen. 

n wie unser n;/ in .singen, klingen, kommt auch iin Wortanläng vor; 
z. B. Naiik. 

r wie unser Zungen- r. 

y wie unser J, aber weicher, oft wie i vor Vokalen. 
u vor Vokalen wie ein schwachgehauchtes tr. 

Der Kinfachheit wegen sind in der vorliegenden Arbeit nur die 
A’okallängen bezeichnet; alle nicht mit Delmungsstidch bezeichneten Vokale 
sind also kurz zu sprechen. 


Die Betonung. 

Der Wortakzent ist wenig ausgesprochen, am häufigsten ndit der 
Ton auf der vorletzten Silbe, .Abweichungen davon sind durch das .Akzent- 
zeichen hervoi'gehoben. 

Der Satzakzent ist sehr eigenartig tind erschwert das Verständnis 
beim Moren der Sprache. So z. B. heißt a* maelar er ist gestorben; oft 
hört man aber 6 melar usf. 

Assimilation, Einschiebiing von Lauten. 

ln der Ponapesprachc herrscht das Bestreben , die Vokale zusammen- 
gehöriger Wörter einander ähnlich zu machen. Ausschlaggebend ist dabei 
meistens der A'okal der Hauptsilbe des bedeutungsvolleren, wichtigeren 
Wortes; z. B. ka — du; ko köjat) iai woher kommst dui* ka pan jdmala 
du wirst fortgehen u. v. a. 

Des AV^)hlklangs wegen werden oft zwischen zusammengehörende 
Wörter, bei denen Konsonanten .Schluß und .Anfang bilden, kurze A'okale 
wie e (tonlos), ä oder ä eingeschoben; z. B. ol der Mann, t?yö ein anderer, 
ole teyo ein anderer Mann usf. 

.A.ssinulationen tmd Einschiebsel sind oft individuell verschieden, es 
lassen sich daher bestimmte Regeln dafür nicht aufstellen. 

Bemerkung. Ein h. s. einem .Ausdruck eingeklammert beigefügt 
bedeutet, daß dieser der Höhei'gestellten gegenüber angewendeten Rede- 
weise angehört, und zwar h. s.‘ Höhergestellten ei’sten und h. s - zweiten 
Ranges. Höhergestellte sprechen in Gegenwart von Gleichstehenden oder 
niedriger stehenden Personen in der gewöhnlichen Sprache, Niedriger 
stehende aber in einer noch verschiedenen Ausdrucksweise, wenn sie von 
sich selbst sprechen. 
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Hs gibt also für einzelne Begriffe drei verschiedene Ausdrucks weisen: 

1. Ausdrucke, die bei Hohergestellten ersten Ranges in der Anrede 
angewendet werden: lokaia main\ 

2. Ausdrücke, die bei Hohergestellten zweiten Ranges in der Anrede 
angewendet werden: lokaia main \ 

3. Ausdrücke, die bei HShergestellten angewendet werden, wenn der 
Redende von sich selbst spricht: hkaia mpaen jö/teilT. 


I. Hauptwort 


§ 1. Hauptwörter sind: 

1. Alle Bezeichnungen für lebende Wesen und Gegenstände. 

2. Substantivisch gebrauchte Eigenschafts- und Zeitwörter; sie sind 
durch ihre Stellung im Satz oder durch ihre Verbindung mit einer Eigen- 
tums oder Hinweisungsbezeichnung erkennbar. Abstrakte Begriffe werden 
vielfach dadurch gebildet, daß man der betreffenden Eigenschaftsbezeichnung 
ein maen voransetzt, das reich an bedeutet; z. B. : 


jomdo krank 
kaelail gesund 
la*mai übermütig 
uTya vtya handeln 
Idmalam denken 
jmkepoke lieben 
Ihiarhia zoi’nig 
IhnjMxik gütig 


ai jomao meine Krankheit 
om kaelail deine Gesundheit 
la*mai uet dieser fibermut 
ai uTya uTya mein Handeln 
o« Idmalam sein denken 
maen pökepoke die Liebe 
maen linarina der Zorn 
maen limpoak die Güte 


Anmerkung, maen bedeutet ferner noch zum Zwecke dienend 
für; z. B.: 

intiii schreiben maen intiü zum Schreiben dienend, Schreibwerk- 
zeug 

tienti sich legen maen uentT ein Gegenstand, der zum Liegen dient 
möntl sich setzen maen mnntT ein Gegenstand, der zum Sitzen dient 
§2. Geschlecht. Ein Geschlechtswort ist nicht vorhanden. Das 
männliche oder weibliche Geschlecht lebender Wesen ist, wenn es kenntlich 
gemacht werden soll, ohne weiteres ersichtlich aus den für beide Geschlechter 
vorhandenen, verschiedenen Bezeichnungen; z. B. : 
ol der Mann It die Frau 

jmtak der Knabe jerTpein das Mädchen 

Auch bei den Titeln (den jede erwachsene Person besitzt); z. B.: 

Uajai (männlicher Titel), Nänfp (die Frau der Uajai) 

Jautel • » Katmtel (die Frau des Jautöl) 

JÖmatao » » Katinmatao (die Frau der Jomalao) 

Bei den Kindernamen ist gleichfalls das Geschlecht ohne weiteres er- 
kennbar, da nach altem Herkommen für Mädchen meistens nur bestimmte 
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Namen gewählt werden, deren Bedeutung zwar nicht mehr bekannt ist, 
die aber ein weibliches Wesen charakterisieren; die Namen für Knaben sind 
oft ganz willkürlich. 

Für einige Tiere sind getrennte Bezeichnungen für die Geschlechter 
vorhanden; z. B.: 

Arin der Hahn, lutok die Henne, für die Gattung mälek Huhn. 
la*thi männliche, jäpa weibliche Wildtaube, für die Gattung muroi 
Wildtaube. 

njumän männliche, djepein weibliche Schildkröte, für die Gattung 
ue Schildkröte. 

Sonst fügt man an den Tiernamen o/ = Männchen, /r = Weibchen 
an ; z. B. : 

pink ol männliches, pmk li weibliches Schwein 
köu ol männliches, köu IT weibliches Rind 
Ar/'/i ol männlicher, kiti li weiblicher Hund 

Sachen, Gegenständen, abstrakten Begriffen wird nie ein Geschlecht 
beigelegt. 

§3. Einzahl und Mehrzahl. Die Einzahl und Mehrzahl der 
Hauptwörter wird auf folgende Weise unterschieden: 

1. Die Einzahl durch Hinzufügung des betrefl'enden Zahlwortes 
(s. die Zahlwörter), das eins bedeutet und auch die Geltung des unbe- 
stimmten Artikels hat; z. B.: 

dramaj emen ein Mensch, irgend ein Mensch 

tüka a*pot ein Baum 

xm eu ein Haus 

rän eu ein Tag, eines Tages 

2. Die Mehrzahl durch Beifügung der bestimmten Zahlwörter oder 
der eine Mehrzahl ausdrückenden Eigenschaftswörter; z. B.: 

akai einige, mehrere, mit den Hinweisungsbezeichnungen akat, 
akan ako lautend; 

es dient dazu die Mehrheit ganz im allgemeinen zu bezeichnen und findet 
sich daher häufig für unseren Plural; z. B.: 

dramaj akai kokotö Menschen kommen her. 

Andere Mehrheitsbezeichnungen sind: melaulau wenige, iiatir zahl- 
reiche, rök viele, reichliche, töatoa viele, karuj alle, karujia alle insgesamt. 
en, an ein Sulistantiv hinten angefügt, bedeutet reich an; z. B.: 

pilen wasserreich, viel Wasser 'jeün zuckerrohrreich 

poro poron viele Löcher, löcherig | rnuroin taubenreich 
tauen viele Fahrstraßen (zu Wasser) momuen fischreich 
main viele Brotfrüchte, brotfruchtreich dmüjen moskitoreich 
riin koküsnußreich Ionen fliegenreich 

ain feuerreich tükän baumreich 
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knen, kar, ka/i, vor d;us «Substantiv p;eset7.t, l)edeut«*t eine Mehrheit von; z. H. : 
käriTm eine Mehrheit von Häusern, ein Dorf 

käfitakfi eine Mehrheit von Inseln, eine Inselgruppe, ein Archipel 

kaeiijöinUo häufige Krankheit, viel krank sein 

kaeräit viele Tage 

käntakai viele «Steine 

kännäna viele Berge 

kämramaj viele Menschen 

In gleicher Weise charakterisiert eine Mehrheit von Gegenständen 
oder lebenden Wesen die Voransetztmg von: poknn der Haufen, }>o7n die 
Gesellschaft, peli der Schwarm, kapar der Zug (von sich bewegenden Gegen- 
ständen oder Lebewesen), irak die Reihe (von sich nicht bewegenden Gegen- 
ständen oder stillstehenden Lebewesen), kaßkajvi an dramaj eine Menge 
von stehenden Menschen, mommit cn aranmj eine Menge von sitzenden 
Menschen), petöf-n nnr eine F'lotte von Kanus, jteloijn (= jyelo ijo eine er- 
habene Flotte, Bezeichnung für die Fahrzeuge des Adels), kajakajuk ein 
Haufen {kajakajuk m takai Steinhaufen, kajakajuk en iikau Kleiderhaufen), 
ki( ein Haufen {ktl vn tut ein Haufen Feuerholz), i>e.i die Aufhäufung {pein 
takai der «Steinhaufen, kegelförmig von Menscheti aufgeschichtel) , kap das 
Bündel langer Gegenstände, tun das Bündel runder Gegenstände u. a. 

Angefügte Hinweisbezeichnungen , die für Ein- und Mehrzahl ver- 
schiedene Formen besitzen, machen in jedem Fall die Zahl kenntlich; z. B. : 

mal uet diese BrollVucht, mai pukat diese Brotfrüchte 
ol maeno jener Matin, ol puko jene Männer usw. 

Vgl. § 17. 

§4. Deklination. Eine Deklination durch Veränderung der End- 
silben gibt es nicht; die Beziehung, in welcher ein Substantiv zu einem 
andern steht, wird allein durch vorangesetzte Verhältniswörter ausgedrückt. 

en bedetitet im allgemeinen von (oft gleich dem französischen und 
.spanischen »de«) und dient häufig zur Bezeichnung des (Jenitivs in folgenden 
Fällen: 

1. Zur Bezeichnung der Herkunft, .‘Mistammung, des Ursprungs; 
z. B. ol en Metalanim ein Mann von Metalaniin (Name einer Landschaft), 
ein ^lann, der von Metalanim herstammt; IT en uai eine Frau, die aus der 
Fremde stammt; tip uen man lontol der Stamm, der seinen Ursprung von 
dem schwarzen Tier herleitet; uän (= uä) en tUka eine vom Baume stam- 
mende Frucht; tin mom (= t'f en mäm) der von einem Fisch her.stammende 
Knochen, die Fischgräte; loknia en mäj die aus der früheren Zeit her- 
stammende Rede, die alU: «Sprache u. ä. 

2. Zur Bezeichnung von Fügen.schaften ; z. B. Tmu en takai das Haus 
aus Stein, das Steinhaus; jofi en jötnäo die Art der Krankheit; janjal en 
aramaj das Aussehen des Menschen; mom en ol die Art des Mannes; tü en 
otnail himalam die .Art eures Denkens. 

8. Bei A’erwandtschaftsbezeichnungen, Titeln , Namen; z. B. Nanamd- 
rekT en kiti der Nnnamareki (oberster Würdenträger) von Kiti (Landschafts- 
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name.)*, rT en ai papa der Bruder meines Vaters; jam m iilapai der V'ater 
meines Mntteroheims. 

Anmerkung. Bei einigen Titeln steht die Landschaftshezeichnung 
ohne en; z. R. Noaj u, Tank kiti iisw. 

4. Zur Bezeichnung des Teiles eines Cranzen; z. B. lep en tUka ein 
Stück Holz; kijhi {= kij en) uinT etwas Medizin; pali en tinap ein Stück 
Brett; elep en jxm die Hälfte der Nacht; apor en nkol die Hälfte eines 
Knäuels (der Faden der Länge nach gespalten); aber laepülepuk vtuk ein 
Stück (abgehauenes) Fleisch. 

5. Zur Bezeichnung der Menge; z. B. naler en drnmaj eine Menge 
.^Ienschen. 

b. Bei Kigetjtuinsbezeichnungen. Hier kuininen einige .\bweichungen 
vor. Der (Jenitiv steht voran, dann folgt die dritte I’ei'son des besitz- 
anzeigenden Fürworts und schließlich die Bezeichnung des Eigentums; z. B. 
en .Taulik o' lljarop .lauliks Hut; en ai paot ar likau das Kleid meiner Frau 

('•gl- § !)• 

7. ln Verbindung mit vielen Ortsbezeichnungen; z. B. jiTm (= />o en) 
oberhalb von, über; pän (— pa en) unterhalb von, unter; mo<in mo en) 
vor; murin (= mur en) hinter; nan pufien zwischen; lölen innerhalb von; 
likin außerhalb von usw. (vgl. § 14). 

on, an zu, für (oft gleich dem französischen »ä« , spanischem »ä«), dient 
häufig dazu, den Dativ auszudrücken, z. B.: 

ki y nn geben , ntä y an sagen , käpakap on beten y.u , peiki an ge- 
horchen, mäk on verzeihen , Jontyo y oii helfen u. a. 

kdtapae y oii passend für, mao y an gut für, Itar oh ausreichend für 
(auch ohne oh), koren y ah nahe bei. 

Unser Akkusativ wird oft durch kein Verhältniswort bezeichnet und 

ist durch seine Stellung im Satz kenntlich; z. B.: 

* 

It tdpue Uyme jcri die Frau badet das Kind 
I taere paeja likau ich zerreiße das Kleid 
I toäke takai ich berühre den Stein 
I päta na'nTr ich flechte einen Fächer usw. 

kJ mittels, durch; dient häufig da/u, den lateinischen Ablativus instru- 
rnenti au.szudrücken , z. B. ; 

I viatire ki nkol tüka ich umwickle mit einer .Schnur das Holz 
t loäkoäki drama] kdttii ich steche einen Menschen mit einem Speer 
I katae ki takai drama] ich werfe einen Menschen mit einem Stein 


Bei vielen Verben steht indessen ki, wo im Deutschen der .Akkusativ 


stellt; z. B. : 

i käkäki ich ehre 
I juete ki ich mag nicht leiden 
« mamale ki ich verachte 
I koiluh ki ich hasse 


I uaone ki ich ehre, vendire 
I kajampudU ki ich schätze hoch 
I mao ki ich mag gern 
I i maelolae ki ich liebe 

I 
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(j herhanpt ist. der Gebrauch der Verhältniswörter beim Verb so ab- 
weichend vom Deutschen, daß das Nähere im Wörterverzeichnis nachge- 
sehen werden muß. 

.^uch einige andere Verhältniswörter dienen zuweilen dazu, die Be- 
ziehungen wiederzugeben, die wir durch die Deklination ausdrucken; z. B.: 
I makare pa ich zürne, iltok re ich frage, t pa'ki re. ich bitte iisw. 


n. Wesens- und Gestaltsbezeichnungen. 

§ 5. Es gibt eine Reihe von Wörtern, die, in gewissen F'ällen an- 
gewendet, dazu dienen, entweder ein lebendes Wesen (Tier oder Mensch) 
oder die Gestalt eines Gegenstandes zu bezeichnen. 

1. Men bezeichnet Menschen und Tiere. Ausnahme bilden Seetiere 

(mäiiika), die, wenn .sie rund sind, mit w, wenn sie lang sind, mit pol he- 
zeichnet werden. Fische (mäm) werden stets durch men , Schildkröten (ue 
allgemeiner Name, kaläp »unechte« , »echte« Schildkröte) meistens 

mit u, seltener mit men bezeichnet; z. B. kTeil menet diese Eidechse, loii menet 
diese Fliege, liparnru menet dieser Schmetterling; aber a'lJmnh net dieser 
Taschenkrebs, likapijTno, Corono ne/ (Ilolothiirienarten) , /anwA' «e/ (Seeigelart 
mit vielen kleinen Stacheln), päju net (Muschelart) iisw. 

2. Pot bezeichnet Gegenstände von langer Ge.stalt, z. B. nar das Kanu, 
das F'ahrzeug, äl der Weg, piUap das große Süßwasser, der Bach, tan die 
Wa.sserfahr.straße, tuka der Baum, der Baumstamm, nae. die unteren, pae 
die oberen Gliedmaßen , jentin pae der Finger, jal die Schnur, jeU das 
Zuckerrohr, ^’aA'äu die Piper-methysticum-Pllanze, mete die ELsenstange, ür 
der Pfosten, (t der (lange) Knochen, nk das (lange) Netz, ^eraA- (jerok) das 
Segel, }>atU das Kanupaddel, kdtia die Ruderstange, kätiU der Speer, kapit 
(kaepit) das Messer, jiia' die Axt, likak die Nadel, udre nar die Rinne, 
kapar der Zug, die Reihe, raijok' etwas von langer Gestalt (raijok en mar 
ein längliches Stück gegorener, saurer Brotfrucht in Teigform, raijok cn 
moni eine Geldrolle), lätn der Ausleger am Kanu, kaiteit eine Befestigungs- 
stange am Kanu, kajan Musikinstrument von länglicher Ge.stalt (Mund- 
harmonika), likao Kleidei-stoff, «mr Medizin in längliclier Form, naip (aus 
dem Englischen) das Messer, lokaia die Rede, kaol der Gesang, kojoi kojoi 
die Erzählung, äp {aep) eine Art Fe.stgc.sang, Idmalam das Denken, mata 

, matana das Erwägen, nn kaep pot ein Yamsprößling, preijij (engl.) der Hosen- 
träger. In abweichender Weise werden folgende lange (Jegenstände nicht 
mit pot bezeichnet, sondern als rund angesehen: m der Zahn, kajik das 
.Schießgewehr, pltejt mone das Haupthaar, (engl.) der Löffel, pork 

(engl.) die Gabel, raujij (engl.) die Hose, jet (engl.) das Hemd, jtoken 
(engl.) die Strümpfe, taepel (engl.) der Tisch (auch wenn er lang i.st), jwt 
(engl.) das Brot, (bald mit pot, bald mit «), ebenso (engl.) das .Schiff, 
iönipot ein Schiff und jöp eu, töpaker apot eine Stange Tabak, J/A*ar<y>o/ eine 
Zigarre, penjil (engl.) aj>ot ein Federhalter, Av>5/ eu ein Faserschurz (Beklei- 
dung für Männer), aber tör apot ein Ziergürtel. 
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3. Ü m wird bei einigen Fruchten als Gestaltsbe/.eichnung in Anwen- 
dung gebracht: kaep der Yarn, üt die Banane, der Taro, ün/e« Zucker- 
rohrsproßlinge. 

4. kap bedeutet ein Bündel langer Gegenstände; z. B. sagt man: 
hap en jeti kapei dieses Bündel Zuckerrohrstangen, kap en tüka akap ein 
Bündel von Stangen; ebenso bei älek Rohr, im Feuerholz, oj Blätter der 
Klfenbeinnußpahne , _;a/ Stricke, töpako Tabak. 

5. tun (auch tun gesprochen) bezeichnet ein Bündel von runden Dingen; 
z. B. tun en mai Bündel von Brotfrüchten, en mttrri von Tauben, en mäm 
von Fischen, yoA: von Flaschenkürbissen, manaj von Kokosnüssen, karer 
von Limonen. 

6. el bedeutet etwas in Kranzform;' z. B. el en pur ein Blumenkranz, 
el en jeir, el en uan tüka ein ßlütenkranz, el en (in) tek ein Dornenkranz. 

I. pa bedeutet ein Kokosblatt. 

8. ta bedeutet Blätter oder etwas in Blattform; z. B. taen (= ta en) 
tüka Baumblatt und to^ir der Fächer. 

9. ra bedeutet Bauma.st. 

10. jip heißt das Stück eines der Quere nach gespaltenen oder ge- 
teilten Gegenstandes. 

II. lep hat dieselbe Bedeutung wiejip, wird auch zur Bezeichnung 
von Zeitabschnitten gebraucht; z. B. pon eUp die Hälfte der Nacht, rän elep 
die Hälfte des Tages, auch elep pon und elep rän. 

12. palT (pa^lt) = der Lange nach geteilt; z. B. pa/i en tinap ein Teil 
des Bretts, pali en nkol Schnurhälfte. Pali en bedeutet auch das Gegenteil 
von, auf der andern Seite von. 

13. por = pali der Länge nach geteilt. 

14. kij ein wenig, etwas; wird viel häufiger wie im Deutschen ge- 
braucht, bei vielen Ausdrücken fast ständig; z. B. kijin (kijen) i an ein 
bißchen Wind, Wind im allgemeinen, kißn i di Feuer u.sw. 

15. kot bedeutet »etwas« ganz im allgemeinen. 

16. ü wird eigentlich zur Charakterisierung von runden Gegenständen 
Iwniitzt; z. B. mai die Brotfrucht, karer die Zitrone, koruk ein runder Ballen, 

ein aus weichem Material rund geformter Gegenstand (lupun en mar 
ein nmdes Stück gegorener Brotfrucht) und ähnliches; es nimmt aber in- 
sofern eine Sonderstellung ein, als es auch für andere Gegenstände, die 
nicht unter die aufgeführten Gestaltsbezeiclmungen fallen, und für abstrakte 
Begriffe mitgebraucht wird ; die mit « gebildeten Zahlwörter sind somit die 
am meisten verwendetsten ; z. B. Tm eu ein Haus, nänuel eu ein Wald, toi eu 
ein Berg, rän eu ein Tag, pon eu eine Nacht, Idmalam eu ein Gedanke, 
uamm eine Tür, ein Fenster usw. 

§ 6. Die aufgeführten Wesens- und Gestaltsbezeichnungen werden in 
folgender Weise verwendet: 

1. Zur Bildung der bestimmten Zahlwörter (vgl. §46); 

2. Zur Bildung des unbestimmten Artikels, der durch das Zahl- 
wort »eins« der betreffenden Zahlwortreihe ausgedrückt wird; 

MitL d. Sem. f. Orient Sprachen. 1906. L Abt ü 
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3. Zur Bildung des unbestimmten Fürworts irgendeiner, irgend 
etwas (vgl. § 27) ; 

4. Zur Bildung der Hinweisungsbezeichnungen (vgl. § 17); 

5. Zur Bildung von Fragewörtern; z. B. füka täpotl welche Bäume? 
dramaj tämen? welcher Mensch? (vgl. § 31); 

6. Steht es vor dem bezüglichen Fürwort me = welcher, welches; 

kijin likao kij me i kilan ayü das Kleid, welches ich gestern sah 

kaep um me i käfiala der Vam, den ich esse 

taen tüka ta me das Baumblatt, welches . . . 

rän (= raen) taka ra me der Baumast, der . . . 

ol men me der Mann , welcher . . . 

Anmerkung. pU noch, met nur, uät einzeln gerechnet, werden mit 
den Gestaltsbezeichnungen des unbestimmten Artikels in folgender Weise zu 
einem Wort verbunden; 

pilemen noch ein lebendes Wesen metaemen nur ein lebendes Wesen 

pUapot noch ein langes Ding metapot nur ein langes Ding 

pilüm noch eine (bestimmte) Fruclit metaum nur eine Frucht 

pUekij noch etwas metäkij nur etwas 

pilara noch ein Ast metära nur ein Ast 

pileu noch ein rundes Ding meteu nur ein rundes Ding 

uatemen lebende Wesen einzeln gezählt, einer nach dem andern; z. B.; 
ol kokoto uatemen die Männer kommen einzeln u.sf. 

Die Gestaltsbezeichnungen fehlen häufig, falls kein Gewicht darauf 
gelegt wird, die Gestalt l)esonders zu kennzeichnen; man hört deswegen 
oft z. B. It o jene Frau statt 1% maeno', insbei;ondere bedienen sich die Ein- 
geborenen im Verkehr mit den Europäern dieser Wortgattung der Einfachheit 
wegen seltener und zählen oft nach dem für runde Gegenstände gültigen 
Zahlensystem, das bei Fremden am meisten bekannt ist. 


ni. Das Fürwort 

a. Das persönliche Fürwort 

§ 7. gibt zwei Arten persönlicher Fürwörter; erstens das in Ver- 
bindung mit dem Verb gebrauchte Verbalpronomen und zweitens das allein- 
.stehende, ausdrucksvollere, absolute oder emphatische Fürwort. In der 
Einzahl .sind für die objektive Anwendung noch besondere Formen vorhanden. 

1. Das Verbalpronomen. 


Einzahl. 

1. Person: 

r ich 

• 

2. • 

ka, ke, ko du 


3. 

o*, e er 

Zweizahl. 

1 . » 

kita wir beide (der Angeredete mit eingeschlossen) 


2. 

koma ihr beide 

» 

3« » 

vra sie beide 
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Mehrzahl. 1. Person: ArS {kaef) wir (der Angeredete ausgeschlossen) 

» 1. » kiiaü wir (der Angeredete eingeschlossen) 

• 2. » komail ihr 

» 3. • trail, tr, re sie 

Höflichkeitsanrede: kömüi, kom Sie. 

Beim Anreden des Nanainäreki wird die 3. Person der Mehrzahl ge- 
braucht, und zwar die Form re = Sie, Nominativ, und die Form tr = Sie, 
Akkusativ, oder Ihnen mit on, jan oder einem anderen Verhältniswort. 

Die \^erbalpronomina stehen stets, auch wenn sie fragend gebraucht 
werden, vor dem Verbum. Die Frageform ist aus dem Sinne des Satzes 
oder in der Rede aus dem Tonfall erkennbar. 

§8. 2. Das alleinstehende absolute Fürwort. 


Kinzahl. 

* 2 * 
» 3. 

Zweizahl. 1. 

. 2 . 
3. 

Mehrzahl. 1. 


1 . 

. 2 . 

• 3. 

Höflichkeitsanrede : 


1. Person: hat ich 
kaoue du 
T er, sie, es 

kita wir beide (der Angeredete mit eingeschlossen) 
koma ihr beide 
ira sie beide 

ktt (kaef) wir (der Angeredete ausgeschlossen) 
kitail wir (der Angeredete eingeschlossen) 
komail ihr 
trail sie 

komm Sie, abgekürzt kom 

Es gibt also nur für die Einzahl besondere, von Verbalpronomen 
abweichende Formen; die übrigen sind gleichlautend, doch wird wir und 
die von trail abgekürzte Form re und ir allein in Verbindung mit dem Zeit- 
wort benutzt. 

Wenn die Person besonders betont werden soll, so stehen die abso- 
luten Fürworterformen auch beim Verbum; häufig werden sie noch durch ein 
nachgesetztes «i« hervorgehoben ; z. B. hai me kokntö \c\\ bin es, der kommt. 

Das Suffix ta, welches »allein« bedeutet, steht meistens mit dem 
absoluten Fürwort, da es die Person hervorhebt; z. B. : 
haita ich allein kitäta wir beide allein kfteta wir allein (exklusiv) 
kaoadta du allein komäta ihr beide allein kitaileta wir allein (inklusiv) 

iia er allein iräta sie beide allein komaileta ihr allein 

iraileta sie allein 
komüita Sie allein 

desgleichen bei kelaip, das auch »allein« bedeutet; z. B. : 
hai kela^ ich allein; 
ebenso nach pein selber; z. B. : 
pän hai ich selber 
pein kaoue du selber usf. 

pein kaoue me kamae y ukala du selbst hast dich getötet! 

pein i me kamaila er selbst hat sich getötet! 

pein hai me pan kamae y aila ich selbst werde mich töten ! 

6 * 
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Auch als Akkusative oder mit Präpositionen können die absoluten 
Fürwörter benutzt werden, wenn ein besonderer Nachdruck auf die Person 
gelegt werden soll; z. B.: 

nai me a* kän mich mag er nicht; ich bin es, den er nicht mag 


3. Die Objektsformen. 

§ 9. Die 'objektiven Formen sind folgende: 
Einzahl. 1. Person; in, ya mich 


9 

• 

3. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

1 . 

■ 1 . 

» 2, 

■ 3. 

Höflichkeitsform 


Zweizahl. 


Mehrzahl. 


ük dich 
f er, sie, es 
kitä uns beide 
komä euch beide 
ira sie beide 

kit {kaet) uns (der Angeredete ausgeschlossen) 
kitaU uns (der Angeredete eingeschlossen) 
komail euch 
trail ihr, sie 
kömuT Sie. 


V'erschieden von der ausdrucksvollen Form ist also nur die erste und 
zweite Person der Einzahl. 

Die objektiven Formen werden als Akkusativ ohne Verhältniswort, 
oder als andere Falle mit einigen Vei-hältniswörtern (Ausnahmen s. § 10 c) 
gebraucht. Sie stehen hinter dem V'erb, von dem sie abhängig sind; falls 
dieses aber ein Verbalsuffix la (ala), ta {ata), tT {etT), pene besitzt, so werden 
sie zwischen V’erbalstamin und Suffix eingej>choben. 

Endet der V'erbalstamm vokalisch, so wird meistens bei der ersten 
und zweiten Person der Einzahl des Wohlklangs wegen ein y eingeschoben, 
nach dem V'erhältniswort ki aber ein n. 

Die erste Person der P^inzahl ia verschmilzt mit dem nachfolgenden 
Suffix ata zu iaeta, mit ata zu iaeta und mit eti zu aeti. 

Die dritte Person der Einzahl wird bei V’^erben mit Suffixen nur 
dann atisgedrückt, wenn ein gewisser Nachdruck darauf liegt, sonst einfach 
weggelassen samt dem Anlautvokal a oder e des Suffixes. Das nachdrucks- 
volle r steht hinter dem Suffix. 

Die II ö flieh keitsform komuT wird zwischen V'erbalstamm und 
Suffix eingeschoben; das lange t verschlingt dabei das nachfolgende kurze 
a oder e des Anlautvokals des Suffixes. 

Die Konjugation eines Verbs mit auslautendem V’okal und Suffix in 
Verbindung uiit den objektiven j)ersönlichen Fürwörtern gestaltet sich dem- 
nach in folgender Weise: 

o' kamae y ia^ la er tötet mich 
o* kamae y uk ala er tötet dich 
o* kamae la er tötet ihn oder 
o* kamad la t er tötet ihn 

o' kamad kitd ala er tötet uns beide (auch kitala) 
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o' kamae komd ala er tötet euch beide (auch komala) 

<r kamae irä ala er tötet sie beide (auch iräla) 
a* kamae kit ala er tötet uns (der Angeredete ausgeschlossen) 
cc‘ kamae kitaü ala er tötet uns (der Angeredete eingeschlossen) 
af kamae komaü ala er tötet euch 
a‘ kamae trail ala er tötet sie. 

In der höflichen Anrede wird für töten nicht kamaela, sondern je 
nach dein Range des Betreffenden ein anderes Wort, kamdtala, kapoula oder 
hjtauVa gebraucht, es heißt dann: 

a* kamata komuila nsf. 

Ganz ähnlich ist es bei den andern Suffixen. 


Mit atax 


Mit ettx 


Mit penei 


Nach kxx 


a^ lanä y aeta er hängt mich auf 
o' lanä y uk ata er hängt dich auf 
o* lan ata er hängt ihn auf 
a^ kaluT y aeti er ergreift mich 
a* kalui y uk eti er ergreift dich 
o' kalui eti er ergreift ihn 
a* kae yae pene er beißt mich 
kae y üke pene er Ireißt dich 
kaepene er beißt ihn 

a* perene kin iaeta er ist über mich erfreut 
a* perene kin uk ata er ist über dich erfreut 
o* perene kita er ist über ihn erfreut. 


Oer .Akzent ruht auf dem Fürwort. 

In vereinzelten Fällen hört man auch, daß nach k% statt des n ein y 
des Wohlklangs wegen eingeschoben wird. 
kin wird mit ktirzem i gesprochen. 


b. Das besitzanzeigende Fürwort 
§ 10. Das besitzanzeigende Fürwort hat folgende Formen; 


Einzahl. 1. 

Person: ai mein 

2. 

• am dein 

■ 3. 

• o« sein, ihr 

Zweizahl. 1 . 

» ata un.ser beider 

. 2. 

• ama euer beider 

. 3. 

• ara ihr beider 

Mehrzahl. 1. 

• at unser (der Angeredete ausgeschlossen) 

» 1 • 

• atail unser (der Angeredete eingeschlossen) 

* 2. 

• omail euer 

» 3* 

- arail ihr 

Höflichkeitsform: omui Ihr. 


Zur Bezeichnung der Zugehörigkeit oder de^ Besitzes kann dies auf- 
geführte Fürwort auf dreierlei ver.schiedene Art angewendet werden: 

1. Die Zugehörigkeit wird als eine enge, untrennbare aufgefaßt, dann 
fügt sich das Fürwort an das Ende des betrefTenden Wortes und bildet mit 
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ihm ein eirilieitliches Ganze. Häufig treten dabei, namentlich wenn der 
Wortstamm voknliseh endet, Assimilationen und Zusammenziehungen mit 
dem Anfangsvokal des Fürworts auf. 

Fine solche enge Zugehörigkeit wird angenommen: 

a) bei dein menschlichen Körper und seinen Bestandteilen und Organen: 

uar-ai mein Körper 
uar-om dein Körper 
nar-a* sein Körper usf. ; 

ebenso: 

tafpen uar-ai Hals 
kappen uar-ai Kehle 
Utuk-ai Fleisch 
mon-ai Kopf 

ßlan-omui Ihr Gesicht (h. s.) 
t(im-ai Stirn 
likin jap- ai Wange 
tum-ai Nase 
jälan-ai Ohr 

lim-omui Ihre Hand (h. s.) 
karori-frmui Ihr Ohr (h. s.) 
alij-ai Schnurrbart 
kajan-omui Ihr Zahn (h. s.) 
koken -ai Gelenk 
panapan-ai Seiten 
ma*ja^l-ai Eingeweide 
nil-ai Stimme 
monton-ai Herz 
tinap-omui Ihre Zunge (h. s.) 

b) bei Begriffen, die etwas ausdrücken, was in wesentlichem, un- 
trennbarem Zusammenhang mit der Person des Eigentümers steht. 

meine Art, Beschaffenheit; uoai-om meine Gestalt, Umfang 

janjal-ai mein Aussehen 
ir-ai mein Befinden, Ergehen 

Kraftgefühl, Wohlbefinden 

anjouiy aum, aue, anmail die Zeit, die für mich, dich usw. vor- 
handen ist 

mwi, mtirmy mue^ muetail die zeitliche Dauer 
joün^par-ai die Jahre, die ich alt bin 
nater-atail unsere Zahl 
toatoa-atail ) 
rck.alaU j 

ma‘ laulau -atail unsere geringe Zahl 
ütan-ai ) 

pein ai ) ausgeht, seinen Ursprung nimmt 


ankalt , im , t 
anianiy im, i 


jon-at 
mom - uai 




kupur-omui Ihr Leib (h. s.) 
pötiapar - omui oder ar Ihre Schultern 
i (•>• s.) 

kilt, kilini, kili, kiliiatl Haut 
i pa*^fi, partim, pa'ti, paTtitail Augenbrauen 
malTalt, im, i Gehirn 

I _ . 

eit etim, eit Galle 

I 

aetikT, im , f Milz 
nmT, im, l Geist, Seele 
kapeti, om, e, Uail Leib, Bauch 
motilücT, om, i, itail Nieren 
ntai, niäm, ntä, ntätaü Blut 
paei, paem, pae , paetail Hand 
ttf'-at Fett 
lau-ai Zunge 
au-ai Mund 

ae. , aeom , aee , aetail Leber 
tt, tTm, tt, titail Knochen 
u. a. 
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lipu-ai meine Wirksamkeit, Tätigkeit 
man-ai meine Verrichtung 
a't-ai mein Name 
mar-ai mein Titel 
japulim-omui Ihnen gehörig (h. s.) 
nilim-ar Ihnen gehöriges Land (h. s.) 

c) hei Bezeichnungen einiger Ortsverhältnisse, wo im Deutschen das 
j)ei-sönliche Fürwort steht: 

pöi^ poam, ;w>, pötail üher mir, über dir, über ihm, über uns- 
pai, päniy päe, pätail unter mir, unter dir, unter ihm, unter uns 
möi, moam, möe, moatail vor mir, vor dir, vor ihm, vor uns 
muri, murim, muri, muritail hinter mir, hinter dir, hinter ihm, 
hinter uns 

rei, rem, re, retail l>ei mir, bei dir, bei ihm, bei uns 
mpai, mpäm, mpä, mpätail neben mir, neben dir, neben ihm, 
neben uns 

nan puh atail zwischen uns 

lükaparail in der Mitte von ihnen (bei langen Gegenständen). 

In anderen Fällen steht das persönliche Fürwort; z. B. : 
kapilydpene rings um mich herum 
kainenenya mir gegenüber 
toa jah ya weit von mir 

koren yah ya in der Nähe von mir (vgl. Abschnitt über die V’er- 
hältniswörter) 

d) bei einigen Gegenständen, die als unveräußerliches Eigentum der 
Person betrachtet werden: 

japuai mein Land 
Tmuai meine Hütte, Behausung 
taenpay-omui Ihr Haus (h. s.) 
uar-ai mein F'ahrzeug, Kanu 
teaui, teauom meine Lagerstätte 
{teöi, teöm) 

kTei, kTom, kTe, kTetail meine Matte (als Unterlage) 

Tpai, Tpom, \pcC‘, vpatail meine Decke (zum Überdecken) 
üluh-ai meine Kopfunterlage, Koj)fkissen 

moal-ar höfliche Bezeichnung für alle Gegenstände, die mit dem 
Körper des Angeredeten in Verbindung stehen (h. s.) 
moator^ar höfliche Bezeichnung für alle Gegenstände, die mit dem 
Kopf des Angeredeten in Verbindung stehen (h. s.) 
mar-ai mein Kranz 
lamij-ai mein Haarknoten 
konoat-ar Ihre Speise (h. s.') 
jak-omui Ihre Speise (h.s.®) 

. I meine Speise, Genußmittel 
lumoat -ax \ ‘ 
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tm~ai j 

lim-ai > mein Getränk 
nim-ai ' 

pUeni aumui Ihre Speise, bei Frauen (h. s.) 

Trar-f/mui Ihr Handstock (h. s.) 
tikoi, nkoam meine, deine Speise 
kijekij-ai ein Geschenk für mich 
e) Bei einigeu Verwandtschafushezeichnungen : 
jam-ai mein V’ater 
m-at meine Mutter 

jamai kälap mein Großvater väterlicherseits 
inai kälap mein Großvater mütterlicherseits 
ülap-ai mein Oheim mütterlicherseits 

uauai, äm . . . meine Schwesterkinder (vom Manne aus gedacht) 
ri-ai mein Bruder, meine Schwejiter 
uanätT, Tm meine Leibesfrucht 

penain-ai meine nächsten Blutsverwandten (mit Ausnalime der Ge- 
schwister) 

pa*ta*H, irn Bezeichnung, mit welcher sich Geschwister ungleichen 
Geschlechts bei feierlichen Gelegenheiten, z. B. beim Schworen, 
benennen 

jaui, jaum . . . meine Verwandtschaft 
tip-ai mein Stamm, und einige andere Bezeichnungen. 

Fs heißt aber: 
ai papa niein Vater 
ai nönö meine Mutter 
ai kainak mein Familienzweig 

ai muä mein Schwager, meine Schwägerin; Bezeichnung, mit der 
sich nur Personen gleichen Geschlechts untereinander benennen 
nai meine Kinder. 


§11. 2. Wenn die Zugehörigkeit nicht als eine untrennbare auf- 

gefaßt wird, und auch nicht der Begriff des Besitzes besonders betont 
werden soll, so wird das besitzanzeigende P'orwort dem Substantiv, zu dem 
es gehört, vorangesetzt. Also z. B. : 

ai likao mein Kleid 
om likao dein Kleid usf. 


Dementsj)rechend steht das Fürwort in dieser Weise bei allen Gegen- 
ständen (mit Ausnahme einiger unter 1 erwähnten), die der Mensch mit 
sich herumträgt, oder die stets in seiner Nachbarschaft zu sein pflegen, 
deren Eigentümer also ohne weiteres erkennbar ist. Also z. B. : 


ai knal mein llüftschurz 
ai tor mein Ziergörtel 
ai uahtai meine Umgürtung 
ai lirop meine Matte 
ai loj^mciiic Rollmatte 


ai lyarop mein Hut 
ai teiniipUp meine Deeke 
ai tänTr mein Fächer 
ai jile meine Axt 

ai käpit mein Messer (auch nai käpil) 
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ai pai meine Schleuder 

ai kaijar mein Salböl 

«■ le {lae) mein öl 

ai tim mein Schwamm 

ai äk mein Netz 

ai patil mein Kanuriider 

ai tittap mein Brett 

ai neik {naeik) mein Handnetz 

ai jokf/n mein Stock 


at uaja meine Gegend 
ai mai meine Brotfrucht, die ich zum 
lassen in der Hand bei mir habe; 
ebenso : 

ai puainaper meine Ananas 
ai kanit mein Mango 
ai jei mein Sauersop 
ai fiT meine Kokosnuß 
ai pilana (engl.) mein Brot 


Auch bei anderen, dem Englischen entlehnten Wörtern; 


01 jet mein Hemd 
ai jakii meine Jacke 
ai jüt mein Schuh 
ai poten mein Knopf 
01 jtakin mein Strumpf 

Ferner bei Handlungen und 

ai tatodk meine Arbeit 
01 mairila mein Schlaf 
ai kaelail meine Gesundheit 


ai pet mein Bett 
ai t^l mein Tisch 
ai jir mein Stuhl 

Ol amper mein Schirm (auch ai katauk) 
ai potel (auch nai p.) meine Flasche 

Zuständen : 

{ ai jömao meine Krankheit 
! ai tämalam mein Denken 
ai uiya uiya mein Handeln usf. 


§ 12 . 3 . Sobald die Zugehörigkeit nicht ohne weiteres erkennbar ist 

und daher besonders hervorgehoben werden muß, wird das aus na und dem 
Fürwort oi, om usf. gebildete nai, natnn (nom), na, naitail {natait), noumail 
{nrnmail), nairaU {tiarail) vor den zugehörigen Begriff gesetzt; es bedeutet; 
mir, dir usw. gehörig. 

Ohne weiteren Zusatz bedeutet es; mein Kind; ebenso sagt man auch: 
nai uanäff meine Leibesfrucht, nai moanainai meines Bruders Kinder (von 
der Frau gesagt), nai jeri mein Kind, nai püiak mein Knabe, nai jeripein 
mein Mädchen. 

Mit n/n' werden bezeichnet \’ieh oder Tiere, die frei herumlaufen und 
deren Eigentümer nicht ohne weiteres erkennbar ist; z. B.: 

nai mälek mein Huhn nai puik mein Schwein 

nai kiti mein Hund nai kou meine Kuh 

Erlegtes Wild oder Fi.sche: 

nai muroi meine Taube 
nai mäm mein Fisch 
nai tte meine Schildkröte 


Früchte, die der Besitzer nicht augenblicklich verzehrt: 

nai kaep mein Yarn 
nai Ut meine Bananen 
nai jeu mein Zuckerrohr 
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Gegenstände, die nicht zuin ausschließlichen Gebrauch des Eigentümers 
stehen, die auch von anderen benutzt oder verliehen werden können: 


nai kajik meine Flinte 
nai täl meine Trinkschale 
nai jakau mein .lakau (Getränk aus 
Piper inethysticum bereitet, das bei 
festlichen Gelegenheiten in einer 
Schale herumgereicht wird) 
nai la^mp meine Lampe 
nai naip (auch ai naip) mein Me_sser 
nai pük mein Buch 
nai aimpot mein eiserner Kochtopf 
7iai klaj mein Glas 
nai jupün mein Löffel 
nai pork meine Gabel 
nai plet mein Teller 
nai potel meine Flasche 
nai klok meine Uhr 
nai rdjaraj meine Säge 


nai penjil mein Federhalter 
nai mejTn meine Nähmaschine 
nai koakon meine Handtasche 
nai keraßn mein Petroleum 
nai tin meine Blechbüchse 
nai j)oip meine Tabakspfeife (die her- 
umgereicht wird) 
nai Ute mein Brief 
nai puüi meine Muschel 
nai moni mein Geld 
nai piper mein Papier 
nai kijin Itkao mein Schreibpapier, 
Brief 

nai matjy meine Streichhölzer 
nai }x)kij mein Kasten 
nai ya^nt bedeutet: meine Stammes- 
gottheit 


§ 13. Die besitzanzeigenden P'ürworter werden nur adjektivisch 
in der unter Abschnitt 1, 2, 3 angegebenen Weise gebraucht; das deutsche 
substantivische, alleinstehende Fürwort wird gewöhnlich durch ütan-ai, om 
• von mir, dir herstammend« wiedergegeben. Also z. B.: 

uaran ij metl wem gehört das Kanu hier? 
ütan-ai es ist das meinige 
ülan-om es ist das deinige usf. 

oder auch durch Wiederholung des Substantivs, z. B. auf die Frage: 

uaran ij mefi wem gehört das Kanu hier? kann man antworten: 
uar-ai potet es ist dies mein Kanu. 

§ 14. Der besitzanzeigende Genitiv wird auf dreierlei verschiedene 
Art gebildet. Je nachdem es sich um die in den vorstehenden Abschnitten 1, 
2 oder 3 aufgefTihrten Begriffe handelt. 

1. Form: uar en Jaulik das Kanu des .laulik 

men Nanamdreki die Mutter des Nanamareki 

man en Nanjao der Kopf de.s Nanjao. 

2. Form: en Jaulik a* t^arop der Hut des Jaulik, der dem Jaulik 

gehörige Hut 

en Limui af> likao das Kleid des Limui. 

3. Form: en Uajai na moni das dem Uadjai gehörige Geld 

en Ndnapaj na jeri das Kind de.s Nanapaj. 

Auch in der Frage nach dem Besitz gibt es drei verschiedene Aus- 
drucksformen: 
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1. Form, nach Abschnitt 1; japuen ij met? wein gehört das Land hier? 

imuen ij met? wem gehört das Haus hier? 

2. Form , nach Abschnitt 2: en y iTjarop meti wem gehört der Hut hier? 

en Ij likao meti wem gehört das Kleid hier? 

3. Form, nacli Abschnitt 3: nain y moni meif wem gehört das Geld hier? 

nain ymälekmenet^i wem gehörtdiese^ Huhn? 

§ 15. »Besitzer sein von« heißt es wird ebenfalls entsprechend 

den drei Anwendungsformen des besitzanzeigenden Fürwortes auf drei ver- 
schiedene Arten mit dem zugehörigen Begriff verbunden; 

1. I japudnekx ich bin Besitzer eines Landes 
I tmudneka ich bin Besitzer eines Hauses 
i uardnekm ich bin Besitzer eines Kanus. 

In der Fragefonn: 

tj japudneki japuetl wer ist Besitzer dieses Lande-s? 
y vnudnekT hmiet? wer ist Besitzer dieses Hauses? 
y uardnekt uar potet^ wer ist Besitzer dieses Kanus? 

2. » aru>kt likau ich besitze ein Kleid 

» aneki koal ich besitze einen Hüftschurz 
» anekt tijarcp ich besitze einen Hut. 

In der Frageform: 

y dnekT likao? wer besitzt das Kleid? 
y dnekr koal? wer besitzt den Hüftschurz? 
y dnekt lijarop? wer besitzt den Hut? 

3. I nainekT mälek ich besitze ein Huhn 
I nainekt jeri ich besitze ein Kind 

i naineki putak ich besitze, habe einen Knaben. 

In der Frageform: 

y name Jci mälek? wer besitzt ein Huhn? usf. 

Gleichbedeutend mit nainekT ist ndfitikü 

§ 16. Eine andere Ausdrucksform für »Besitzer sein- einiger unter 
3. angeführter Begriffe wird dadurch gebildet, daß der Wortstamm ver- 
doppelt wird. Also: 

r japuejap ich besitze ein Land | i jamejam ich besitze einen Vater 

r uareuar ich besitze ein Kanu i main ich besitze eine Mutter 

7 märemar ich besitze einen Titel | i cf teefit ich besitze einen Namen. 

7 tmuaTm ich besitze ein Haus ' 

0. Das hinweisende Ffirwort 

§ 17. Es gibt drei verschiedene Hinweisbezeichnungen: 

etj der Hinweis auf eine Person oder Sache, die dem Redenden 
am nächsten liegt. 
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en, der Hinweis auf entferntere und 
o, der Hinweis auf ganz abli^ende Objekte 
e/ wird mit dieser, dieser hier, der hier 
en • • der da 

o • • der dort, jener übersetzt. 

Alle Hinweisungsbezeichnungen stehen nie allein, sondern stets in Verbin- 
dung mit einem andern Wort, an dessen Ende sie angehängt werden. 

§ 18. Steht das Substantiv in der Einzahl, so verbindet man beim 
genauen Sprechen nicht die-ses selbst mit dem hinweKsenden Fürwort, .sondern 
fügt noch die We.sen.s- oder Gestaltsbezeichnung hinzu und hängt an die.se 
Hy en oder o an. 

Mit den unter Abschnitt II angeführten Gestaltsbezeichnungen ergeben 
sich also für die Einzahl folgende Verbindungen; 

menet, menen, meno (niaenet, en, 6) für lebende Wesen 

potet, poten, poto für lange Gegenstände 

ümiet, ümien, ümio für einige Früchte 

kapet, kapen, kapo für Bündel langer Gegenstände 

tünet, tünen, timo für Bündel runder Gegenstände 

äliet, alien, älio (V’erbindung mit el) für kranzartige Dinge 

pät, pän, päo für Kokosblätter 

tat, tän, täo für Blätter und Fächer (auch taeyet, taeyen, taeyo) 
rät, rän, räo für Äste 

jipiet, jipien, jipio für quer gespaltene Stucke 
lepiet, hpien, lepio • • » • 

paliet, palten, palio für der Länge nach geteilte Dinge 
poret, poren, poro . . • • • • 

kijet, kijen, kijo für die Bezeichnung: ein wenig, etwas 
uet, uen, uo (tnit dem Substantiv zu einem Wort verbunden) für 
runde Gegenstände 

kot kommt allein nicht vor, sondern nur in Verbindung mit me 
und ta, maekot irgend etwas und täkotf was? 

§ 19. Steht das Substantiv in der Mehrzahl, so wird der Hinweis 
ausgedrückt entweder durch: 

pukat, pukan, puko oder durch 
akat, akan, ako. 

Die Gestaltsbezeichnung wird nicht hinzugefügt; z. B.: 

ob pukat diese Menschen 
tuka puko jene Baumstämme 
aramaj akan die Menschen da 
li ako jene Frauen 

kijin arin ko (= ako) jene Kokosnüsse. 
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§20. Wenn ein Substantiv mit hinten augehängtem , besitzanzeigen- 
dem Fürwort verbunden 1st, so wird gewöhnlich die Hinweisbezeichnung 
an das noch einmal wiederholte Substantiv angefügt; z. B.: 

Tmtuti vmuet dieses, mein Haus 
vmuai Tm pukat diese, meine Häuser 
uarai uarpotet dieses, mein Kanu. 

Aber auch: ni rmietail et zu dieser, unserer Zeit. 


§ 21. Außer an Sul>stantive kann die Hinweisbezeichnung auch an 
unbestimmte Fürwörter und an Adverbien des Orts und der Zeit angehängt 
werden; z. B.: 


läp et, en^ o dieser, irgendwelcher Mensch 

Tet, Ten, To hier, da, dort 

metekat diese andere hier 

meifkan » »da 

meteko diese andere dort; jene andere dort 


zusammengesetzt aus 
mete akat, akan, ako. 


§ 22. Derselbe, dieselbe, dasselbe in der Bedeutung der, die, das 
nämliche (gleiche) heißt oa/e; z. B. aramaj oate. puroto derselbe, der nämliche 
Mensch kommt wieder zurück. Oder: lakap i pän pwrian nan likao oate 
morgen werde ich das nämliche Kleid wieder anziehen. 

Eine Mehrheitsbezeichnung wird gewöhnlich nicht angehängt. 

■ Dieselben Menschen kommen zurück« drückt man aus durch aramaj 
puroto irail {me) oate. 

Anmerkung: oate bezeichnet die Identität einer Pereon oder Sache; 
gleich oder ähnlich wird durch /wö/e oder ^iif andere, später zu erw’ähnende 
Art ausgedrückt; z. B. Tmuet TtTla tüäte im teyo dieses Haus ist ebenso hoch 
wie das andere Haus. 

§23. Selber, selbst in Verbindung mit dem persönlichen Fürwort 
heißt pein, dem man das alleinstehende, betonte, persönliche Fürwort hin- 
zufügt; also pein nai ich selbst, pein T er selbst usw. 


§24. Derjenige, diejenige, dasjenige, welcher, welche, 
welches wird durch ein substantivisches unbestimmtes Fürwort 
und das Relativum me ausgedrückt; z. B.: 

derjenige (von lebenden Wesen), welcher = maemen me 
derjenige oder dasjenige (von langen Gegenständen), welcher, 
welches = maepot me usf. 

(vgl. Abschnitt über unbestimmte Fürwörter). 

Die Mehrzahl lautet: maekan (= me. akan) me, maeket me, maeko 
{maekao) me = diejenigen, welche; das, was. 
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d. Das beziehliche Fürwort 

§2'). Welcher, welche, welches; der, die, das wird ausge- 
drückt durch es ist indeklinabel, d, h. es wird nicht mit Verhältnis- 
wörtern verbunden; z. B.: 

ol mm me i kilan ayü der Mann , den ich gestern sah 


ol mm me i kiyan uint ayü der Mann, dem ich gestern Medizin gab 
ol mm me i TmudnekT Tmuo der Mann, dessen Hans dort ich besitze 
jäp me i men kolän ya das Land, zu dem ich gehen mochte; wohin 
ich gehen möchte 

uaja me i tiketä ya die Gegend, wo ich klein war 
uaja me i ptät ya die (Jegend, wo ich geboren bin 
ink me i intin ki ayu die Tinte, mit welcher ich gestern schrieb. 


§ 26. Das Substantiv, auf welche,s sich ms bezieht, wird häufig noch 
mit dem betreffenden Wesens- oder Gestaltswort verbunden; z. B. : 


§ 27. Als unbestimmte, adjektivische Fürwörter dienen in der Ein- 
zahl die eins bezeichnenden, bestimmten Zahlwörter, die aus den Wesens- 
und Gestaltsbezeichnungen gebildet werden (vgl. Abschnitt über Zahlwörter). 

Die substantivischen, alleinstehenden Fürwörter werden dadurch ge- 
bildet, daß man die Silbe me den adjektivischen voransetzt. 

Es ergeben sich daraus folgende Formen: 


ol men me der Mann, welcher 
tüka pot me der Baumstamm, welcher 


(vgl. Abschnitt über Relativsätze). 


e. Das anbestimmte Fürwort 


a. adjektivische. 


b. substantivische. 


emm ein lebendes Wesen 

apot ein langer G(“genstand 

eüm eine Fruebt gewisser Art 

akap ein Bündel langer Gegenstände 

a'tün ein Bündel runder Gegenstände 

el ein Kranz 

apa ein Kokosblatt 

aUt ein blattartiger Gegenstand 

ara ein Ast 

(jip ein Stück 

elep ein Teil 

apa’li ein Stück 

apor ein Stück 

ekij ein wenig 


maemen (aus me emm) 

maepot (aus me apot) 

maeüm (aus me eüm) 

maekap (aus me akap) 

maetün (aus me a'tün) 

maeyel (aus me el) 

maepa (aus me. apa) 

maeia (aus me ata) 

maera (aus me ara) 

maejip (aus me <jip) 

maelep (aus me elep) 

maepefli (aus me apajii) 

maepi/r (aus me apor) 

maekij (aus me ekij) 

maekot (kommt nur substantivisch vor) 

maeyü (aus eü). 


irgend etwas 

m ein runder Gegenstand 


Z. B.: ol emen ein, irgendein Mann 

maemen kokoto irgend jemand ist gekommen usf. 
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läp bedeutet irgend jemand und wird nur für Personen gebraucht; 
es steht substantivisch. 


§28. Die Mehrzahl des unbestimmten Fürworts wird nidit durch 
eine Gestaltsbezeichnung, sondern durch folgende, eine Mehrheit bedeutende, 
iinl)estimmte Zahlwörter ausgedrückt; 


akai irgendwelche, einige, mehrere; gewöhnlich mit den Hin- 
weisungshezeichnungen verbunden, akaty akau, ako (akau). Das 
anlautende a wird häufig abgeworfen, namentlich dann, wenn 
das Substantiv vokalisch auslautet, akat steht auch substantivisch, 
z. B. akai kokotöy akai Jö einige kommen , andere nicht. 


melaulau wenige 
nater zahlreiclie 
roh viele, reichliche 


I toatoa viele 
kartijy karujia alle 


Die Mehrzahl von lap wird mit akai gebildet: lap ako mehrere Leute, 
irgendwelche Leute. 


§29. teyo, adjektivisch, bedeutet der, die, das, andere; mit der 
llinweLsungsbezeichnung und mit akai verbunden: tekaty fekaiiy tekö. Sub- 
stantivisch heißt es: 

meteyo’y metekaty met^aky me(eko die andern. (Auch ieyet und 
(«yen kommen vor.) 

akai — akai die einen, die andern. 

äpcy adjektivisch und substantivisch stehend, be<lcutet manche, 
mancherlei, irgendwelche; in der Mehrzahl wird es mit akai 
verbunden. 

naty mit den Gestaltsbezeichnungen verbunden, bedeutet jeder, jedes 
einzelne für sich gezahlt, eins nach dem andern; uatemeny uateu 
usf. ln der Mehrzahl wird es mit akai verbunden. 

Das deutsche niemand wird ausgedrückt durch: jota* maemen 
keiner; adjektivisch: jöta dramaj emen. 

Nichts ist: jötef (joataf’), auch: jöta* maekoty jöta^ maekij. 

§30. Alle adjektivischen Fürwörter stehen hinter dem zugehörigen 
Substantiv, mit Ausnahme von akai in Befehlssätzen; z. B. uaß akai arm! 
bring einige Kokosnüsse! 


£ Das fragende Fürwort 

§31. Das fragende wer? ist Tj nur, wenn von Personen die Rede 
ist; bei mehreren ist wer? = «jfno. Wer von uns, unter uns, euch usw. 
= y retail y remail. . . 

Bei Sachen ist die Frage men ya wer? welcher? was?; z. B. men 
ya nöm? welcher Fisch? y steht substantiv und adjektiv; in ersterem Fall 
wird es oft durch ein nachstehendes me verstärkt; z. B. y me kökotö^ wer 
ist gekommen? 
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/a? was? ist das allgemeinste Ki-agewort; an ein Substantiv hinten 
angehangt, drückt es die Frage welcher? w'elche? welches? aus; z. B. 
kijin mot\eta me ka men kdiiala? (häufig gesprochen: kijin monaeta . . .) welches 
PXsen, welcherlei Speise möchtest du genießen? Es darf nicht mit ta 
das -allein« bedeutet, verwechselt werden. 

Auf das fragende ta folgt häufig zur Verstärkung ein me; z. B. ta 
me I pän uiyaktta? w'as soll ich damit machen? 

In Verbindung mit den Wesens- und Gestaltsbezeichnungen werden 
folgende P'ragefiirwörter gebildet: tarnen, täpot, täUm, täkap, täpa, tcUa, 
tära, täkij, täpali, täpor, tälep, täkot, tatUn, täyu; z. B.: 


tun en mai tatunt welche, was für kap en jeu takap^ welche Zuckerrohr- 


Bündel Brotfrüchte? 
taen tUka tätalt welche Baumblätter? 
rän tüka tära? welche Baumäste? 


bündel? 

pali en tinap tapali^ welche Brett- 
stücke 


takot drückt die unbestimmteste, allgemeinste Frage aus (vgl. Ab- 
schnitt über P'ragewörter). 


IV. Das Eigenschaftswort 

§ 32. Besonders stark ausgeprägte oder ins Auge fallende Figen- 
sehaften werden durch \'erdoppelung der Stammsilbe ausgedrückt, z. B. 
lapalap groß, tiketik klein, nalaiial trocken, pitepit schnell, potepot weiß usw. 
Der Ton ruht auf der ereten Stammsilbe; endet diese konsonantisch, so 
wird des Wohlklangs wegen dazwischen ein kurzer Vokal eingeschoben. 

§ 33. Da ein grammatisches Geschlecht und Deklinationsendungen 
nicht vorhanden sind, so bleibt das attributivische Kigenschaflswort in allen 
Fällen unverändert; die Mehi-zahlbezeichnung, durch akai oder ähnliche 
unbestimmte Zahlwörter ausgedrückt, steht hinter dem EigenschafLsw'ort. 
das Hauptwort steht gewöhnlich voran; z. B. takai kakdlüak akai viele, 
mehrere harte Steine, die harten Steine. 

§34. Das deutsche llilfszeitw'ort sein, wenn e$ ausdrückt, daß ein 
Subjekt eine gewisse Eigenschaft hat oder sich in einem gewissen Zustand 
befindet, wird durch me wiedergegeben, das dem P^igenschaftswort voran- 
gesetzt wird; z. B.: 

t me jömao ich bin im Zustande des Krankseins, ich bin krank, 
ich habe eine Krankheit 
p7l me. Inmlamür das Wasser ist kalt 

likao me pdtepotelar das Kleid ist im Zustande des Weißgeworden- 
.seins, es ist weiß geworden (hier kann me fehlen; vgl. Abschnitt 
über das Zeitwort). 

Nach kin, das eine Dauer des Zustands oder der Handlung aus- 
drückt, fehlt me; z. B. ol kin jömao der Mann ist gewöhnlich krank, pflegt 
krank zu sein (vgl. Abschniit über das Verbum). 
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Vergleiohnng. 

§35. 1. Gleichheit. Die Gleichheit zweier Eigenschaften wird 

aiisgedrückt : 

a) durch Hinzufugung eines Wortes, welches gleich (von Art, Gestalt 
oder .•Viissehen) l>edeutet, zu dem Eigenschaftswort. Solche Wörter sind: 
tuäte , likömate , parekiyan , uökeyan , jonon ; z. B. : 

imuet vie T/Tla tuate %m ieyo dieses Haus ist ebenso hoch wie das 
andere Haus; mom en dramaj maenet me tontol tuate meteyo das 
Aussehen dieses Menschen ist ebenso schwarz wie das des andern 

oder auch umgestellt: 

tmuet tuate Tmteyo me tontol 

mom en dramaj maenet tuate meteyo me tontol 

ln gleicher Weise: 

ol maenet me mötomot likömate ole (eyo 

ol maenet likömate motomot ole (eyo (das e hinter ol ist des Wohl- 
klangs wegen eingeschaltet) 
ol maenet pardkeyan meteyo me mötomot 
» » uökeyan » » » 

» » joitoh » • » 

oder lungestellt: 

ol maenet me mötomot perdkeyan meteyo dieser Mann ist ebenso klein 
wie ein anderer, gleicht an Kleinheit einem andern 
Anmerkung. Auch bei V’ergleichungen von Substantiven wird tuate, 
likömate usw’. ganz ähnlich gebraucht; z. B. : 

ol emen likömate ole taemen (= metemen) ein Mann gleicht einem 
andern 

ol emen mom tuate mom en meteyo das Aussehen eines Mannes 
gleicht dem Aussehen eines andern 


§ 38. Untereinander gleich sein in . . ., sich untereinander gleiclien 
wird durch tüäpenate oder durch Anhängung von pene an die «gleich« be- 
deutenden Wörter ausgedrückt; z. B. : 


ol riamen reirei tüapendte ) die beiden Männer sind von derselben 
• » reirei penate \ Größe 


oder: 


ol riamen reirei pardkepene 

• • » uökepene 

• • • jönepene 


die beiden Männer gleichen sich an 
Größe untereinander 


•\uch wird zuweilen das persönliche Fürwort wiederholt; z. B.: 
ol riamen reirei ira penäte 

ol riamen reirei ira pardkepene, uökepene, jöixepene 
MiU. <L Sem. L Orient Sprachen. 1906. I. Abt 
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§ 37. b) durch Anfiijfung von äta, aeta, iata (das auslautende a 
klingt zuweilen ä, oder e) an das Eip;enschaftswort. Die Bedeutung ist: 
ebenso . . . wie, in gleichem Grade, Maße wie. 

1 . ata hruigen folgende Eigenschaftswörter an : 


apualala ebenso schwierig wie 
ilTläta ■ hoch • 

impimpapäfa ebenso 




vienata 

mpompuäta 

jTranarariäta 

kakalüakäta 

karnkarata 

matamatäta 

mUtarakäta 


gerade wie 
gewölbt wie 
ausgebreitet wie 
hai't 

heiß ■ 

weich • 


j matanata ebenso schnell wie 

' puaniäta • langsam • 

pualäta »■ gespalten wie 

taiiitanäta » gerade • 

tanetaniata) 

taelapäta ebenso breit wie 
tautauyata ebenso schwei* wie 
tautaüyata) 

\ uhumata ebenso behaart wie 
' märäräia • leicht • 


(auch 


(auch 


2. iata hängen folgende an: 
aiiketikiata ebenso schmal, klein wie 
lautlata ebenso stark wie 
amauiata « passend wie 
aliatiata • ti-übe • 

kupokupuiata ebenso zerbrechlich wie 

kirTetiata • trübe » 

kariiata • scharf 

merwiata • abgetiutzt » 

(auch mcriniacta) 
lomlomiiriata ebenso kalt wie 
lauiata • wann wie 


I leuiata ebenso gekocht wie 
matarakiala ebenso weich wie 

viatakaniata • trocken wie 

manainaiiata « rauh » 

nitiata » zähe • 

' puelepupliala « schmutzig wie 
' iiketikiata • klein 

(auch tikrtikiaeta) 

Uu'Ukctikiata ebenso dünn wie 


' tamakiata 
, toUnitiata 


schwebend wie 
ganz schwarz wie 


3. aeta hängen fast alle übrigen, in 1 und 2 nicht genannten Eigen- 
schaftswörter an. 

Anmerkung, iäta {iacie) kommt auch alleinstehend in der Bedeutung 
•gleichend«, »ähnlich« vor. 

§ 38. Untereinander sich gleichend, dsusselbe .Au.ssehen, dieselben Eigen- 
schaften untereinander habend kann auch in abgekürzter Weise durch .\nfügung 
von taeyü an das Eigenschaftswort (oder Substantiv) ausgedrückt werden; z.B.: 
irailreirei iaeyü sic sind untereinandergleichgroß, haben dieselbe Größe 
trail motne taeyü sie haben untereinander dasselbe Aussehen 
trail kili ta^yü sie haben dieselbe Haut(farbe). 


§39. 2. Verschiedenheit. Die Verschiedenheit wird im allge- 

meinen au.sgedrückt durch Hintenanfiigung der Silbe jan an das Eigen- 
.schaftswort; z. B. : 

ol inaenet me rajaii meteyn 

» • • uökfjan (iiekjan) meteyo 

» » » toaroarajan {ttirorejaii) meteyo 

» • • jonajan {joitajoti) meteyo 

* * * jäpärdkejati meteyo 

dieser Mann ist von einem andei'cn verschieden. 
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§ 40. Untereinander verschieden sein wird durch Hintenunfü^ung 
der Silbe paejaü {pejan) ausgedrückt: 

re kin uvkepaejaii , toarodrepaejaA , jäpärdkepaejan usf. 

§41. An etwas verschieden sein, sich in etwas unterscheiden wird 
fjhersetzt ; 

ol maenet me reirei [me\ rajan meteyo. 

§42. Untereinander an etwas verschieden sein wird auf folgende 
Weise aiiftgedrückt: 

irail ine reirei jäpärdkepaejan sie sind untereinander an Länge nicht 
zusammen passend 
oder auch durcli Verneinung: 

irail me reirei jö pärakepenate sie passen in der Länge «ititereinander 
nicht zusammen. 

§43. Der Komparativ eines EigenschafLsworles wird durch .\n- 
fugung von Jan gebildet; z. B.: 

nl maenet lölokoü jan ol maeno dieser Mann ist gelehrter als jene!’ 
Mann 

Man kann ihn auch umschreiben durch Ausdrücke, die »übertreffen 
an» , »übei’ragen an» bedeuten; z. B. : 

nl maenet jiketäjaii ol teyo put me reirei dieser Mann übertrifft 
einen anderen Mann dadurcii, daß er lang ist, gelehrt ist 

oder: 

ol maenet jikejan ol teyo pue me lolokoii dieser Mann übertrifft 
einen anderen Manu an Länge, an Gelehrtheit 
ol maenet pönanin ol teyo pue me löloknn dieser Mann überragt 
einen anderen Mann an Gelehrtheit. 

§44. Der Superlativ wird ausgedrückt in folgender Weise: 

ol maenet mi pön karoj me Idlokoh dieser Mann ist gelehrter als 
alle, ist der gelehrteste 

oder: 

ol maenet me Idlokoh jah karoj dieser Mann ist gelehrter als alle. 

Verstärkung des BegiifiBs. 

§ 45. Eine Verstärkung des Eigenschaftsbegriffs wird erreicht: 

1. Durch Verdoppelung des Stammes 

2. Durch Hinzufügung von Adverbien, die »sehr, stark« be- 
deuten; z. B. : 

kauälap sehr, maelel wahrhaftig, wirklich 

tm ilila kauälap ein sehr hohes Haus 

ol me. reirei maelel der Mann ist wahrhaft lang; 

3. Durch Anhängung der Silbe ia {ie) an das Eigenschaftswort. Der 
Ton ruht auf der letzten Stammsilbe (superlativus relativus); z. B.: 

motomdtia sehr kur/., reireiia sehr lang, TlTldia (TlTlaeie) sehr hoch, 
tiketik klein, macht tiketikiia 

Auch an kauälap sehr und karuj (karoj) alle wird ia angehängt: 
kauäldpia in sehr hohem Grade, karüjia alle insgesamt. 

7 * 
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V. Das Zahlwort. 


1. Die Grundzahlen. 

§46. Ks gibt zwei verschiedene Arten von Znlilenrcihen. Die erste 
(in der ersten Spalte des nachlbigenden Verzeichnisses angeführt) gibt die 
reinen Zahlbegriffe ohne Rücksicht auf die .Art der gezählten Gegenstände 
wieder. Man verwendet sie zmn Zählen und Rechnen, netierdings aucli 
zur liezeichnung der Wochentage bis Freitag einschließlich. (Der Sonn- 
abend wird rän kaoitop, der Rüsttag. der Sonntag rän jarauT, der geheiligte 
Tag, auchyear/i' — nach dein Fnglischen — genannt.) Auch als Zahladverbien 
wird diese Reihe verwendet mit der Bedeutung erstens, zweitens usw.; 
z. B. auf die Frage: -welches sind die Landschaften von Ponape?« wird 
man antw'orten: -o'/ Mcfalanim, a*rc kUT» usf. , d. h. ei’stens Metalanim, 
zweitens Kiti usf. Für unser »das erstemal-, »das zweitemal« steht diese 
Zahlenreihe ebenfalls; z. B.*. 


a'i en ai kilan äramaj zum erstenmal sehe ich den Menschen 

oder: 

ai a^t m kilan 

ebenso: 

ar en ai kilan 

ai oft (ai yät) en vii Pönjiei zum erstenmal bin ich in Ponape 


Hier in die.sem letzten Fall können aber auch die Zahlen mit pak 
benutzt werden (die Multiplikationszahlen); z. B.: 

kartapak en ai kilan zum zweitenmal sehe ich 
kajilipak zum drittenmal usw. 


Die Zahlenreihe a''t, are ... ist nicht vollständig. Es gibt nur Bezeich- 
nungen für 1 — 10 und für die Zehner und Hunderter. Nach jedem voll- 
endeten Zehner beginnt man von neuem om mit o7, are om zu zählen. Also 
10 = kdtanaol, 1 1 = o'/, 12 = are usw. 20 = rietjak , 21 = 22 = are . . . 

.30 z=jillfjak, 31 = a*/, 32 = are . . . Wie ersichtlich, ist dieses Zahlensystem 
nur zu gebrauchen, wenn in fortlaufender Reihe etwas abgezählt werden soll. 

Die übrigen Zahlenreihen sind durch Verbindung der Zahlbegriffe mit 
den Wesens- und Gestaltsbezeichnungen gebildet; ihre Anwendung ist iin 
.Abschnitt II angegeben. 

Das Zahlensy.stem, durch .Anfügung von u gebildet, gilt eigentlich mir 
lur runde Gegenstände, wird aber auch für alle anderen Begriffe gebraucht, 
für die es keine Gestaltsbezeichnungen gibt, also z. B. für Tage rän, 
Nächte pftri, .Jahre jnnnepar und manche andere; es ist somit das am meisten 
gebrauchte Sy-'’0*m und dient auch beim Rechnen in den Schulen. 

Die Frage nach der Zahl: wieviel? heißt (apai me tapaf wieviel sind 
es? Die unbestimmten Zahlwörter sind schon im § 27 angeführt worden. 
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0) 

Zf 


R 

S3 


tc 

a 




X 

1'^ 

e/y: 


12 . el 
Für 
Kränze 

el (ael) 

fiel 

jiliel 

payel 

lirniel 

uonel 

ijiel 

udliel 

tüael 

ejak 

ejak eu 

Gleich- 

lautend 

mit 

Zahlen- 
reihe 
Nr. 8 

11 . tan 
FürBflndel 
runder 
Gegen- 
stände 

atän {etän) 

riatün 

jUitün 

pätün 1 

lirnatü» 

uontün 

ijitnn 

udletün 

tuätün 

ejak ■ 

ejak eit 

Gleich- 

lautend 

mit 

Zahlen- 
reihe 
Nr. S 

10 . kap ] 
FürBflndel 
langer 
Gegen- 
stände 

akap 

riakap 

Jilfkap 

päkap 

limekap 

uönekap 

ißkap 

tidlekap 

tuakap 

ejak 

Jjak eu 

Gleich- 

lautend 

mit 

Zahlen- 
reihe 
Nr. S 

9. am 
Für einige 
Früchte 

mm 

riaiim 

jilüm 

päüm 

limüm 

uonüm 

ijüm 

ualiim 

tuaiim 

ejak 

ejak eüm 

Gleich- 

lautend 

mit 

Zahlen- 
reihe 
Nr. 8 

8. u 

Für runde 
und andere 
1 Gegen- 
1 stände 


. -S s 3 

' r» B S s 

1 

ekij j 

riakij 

jilekij 

päkij 

limäkij 

utmekij 

ißk'ij 

udlekij 

tüakij 

aek 

aek ekij 

Gleich- 

lautend 

mit 

Zahlen- 
i'cihe 
Nr. 2 

6. ta 

FürBlätter 

und 

Fächer 

■S .2 5*^ 

5 3 1 1 .5 1 J ^ -i§ t 1 -2 ^ 1 1 .S, 

' 1 

5. ra 
Für Äste 

i 

ara 

riara 

jUira 

pära 

limara 

ttönera 

ijira 

udlira 

tuara 

aek 

aek ara 

Gleich- 

lautend 

mit 

Zahlen- 
reihe 
Nr. 2 

tt « 

S u «3 
^ 9S » 

apa 

rfapa 

jüipa 

päpa \ 

limpa ' 

uönepa 

ijTpa 

ualtpa 

tuapa 

aek 

aek apa 

Gleich- 

lautend 

mit 

Zahlen- 
reihe 1 
Nr. 2 j 

1 

i 

3. pot 
Für lange 
Gegen- 
stände 

apot 

riapot 

jilipot 

päpot 

limpot 

uönopot 

ijipot 

udlipot 

tuapot 

aek 

aek apot 

Gleich- 

lautend 

mit 

Zahlen- 
reihe 
Nr. 2 

® a 

‘SJI 

(M JO ^ 

i _ [f 

«5..S: 

p 'S -a '5 -i. '2 ^ 5 'S -iS- 

53 »• •'»w 5 S 5 s ^ Q V» Ä, •'N,* 5 S 53 ■** ‘ ^ 

1. 

Zum' 

Abzählen 

1 

1 

J .Aj-ieiS't’c.lSje 

S: ^ 1 -I 5 -S' *1 la "1 il> .j|' 's' - 1 " ^ ^ ’l» "1 

•s. V .JL ^ 5 S JS sjk ^ .5? ^ HS 9 

0 e ö O'Jc s-s^53 -C '5 

Zahl- 

zeichen 

1 

1 

1 

.-i(NCO'^iO?Ot^XCiO — 000000000 

— — (M CO Tf lO 0 1 -- X 01 0 
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Zahl- 

7.eiche.ii 

Für Zahlen- 
reihe 1 

Für Zahlen- 
reihe 2 — 12 

' Zahl- 

‘ Zeichen 

1 

Für alle 
Zahlenreihen 

200 

rianaul 

rioptiki 

1000 

kit 

300 

jifinanl 

jirtpuk: 

2000 

riakit 

400 

pänaul 

päpuki 

3000 

jiltkit 

,500 

limanaul 

limojytiki 

4000 

päkit 

fiOO 

nmionaul 

nonopuki 

.5000 

limäkit 

700 

ijiiianl 

ijipuki 

GOOO 

iiönikit 

800 

nalmaiil 

valipvki 

7000 

ijtkit 

900 

tüänatd 

tuapuki 

8000 

uiilikit 




9000 

tuakit 


Ausdruck«* für noch lu")here Znitlen sind von den Missionaren ein- 
geführt, fl«ui Eingeborenen aber nicld geläufig. 


2. Die Ordnungszahlen. 

§ 48. Die Ordnungszahlen werden aus den Grundzahlen durch Vor- 
ansetzung von ka gebildet; für die Zahlenreihe Nr. 1 ist diese Bildung nicht 
anwendbar. 

Die Ordnungszahlen lauten also: 
kaeü, kariau, kajilu usf. 
kaemen , kanameu, kajilimen usf. 
kapot, kariapot, kajilijmt usf. 

»Der erste, v'orderste« heißt kamoaue\ der erste in der Reihe kamoauen 
kajjar kamouen irak. 

Der letzte Tknnuri] der letzte in der Reihe TkJmurin kapar, TkT7nurin 
irak; wer ist der erste in der Reihe? y me kamnaue kapar? 

Bei Datuinangaben werden gewöhnlich die Grundzahlen benutzt; z. B. : 
der 22. . . . = ran rlejak riau. 

Ebenso bei Jahreszahlen. 

Die Frage »welchen Monatstag, welches Datum haben wir jetzt?« 
lautet men ya rän en joxinepon met? 


3. Die Vervielfhltigungszahlen. 

§ 49. Die Vervieirältigungszahlen werden durch Anhängung der Silbe /wÄ* 
an den Zahlbegriff gebildet, zur ^'’erstärkung kann noch pan vorangesetzt werden. 
Die Zahlen lauten demnach: 

apak einfach, einmal udlepak achtfach, achtmal 

rja/>aA- zweifach , zweimal /wa/^a/; neunfach, neunmal 

jilTpak dreifach, dreimal pak ejak zehnmal 


päpak vierfach, viermal 
limpak fünfach , fünfmal 
uöjiapap .sechsfach, sechsmal 
ijijxik siebenfach , siebenmal 


pak ejak en elfmal 
pak rTijak zwanzigmal 
pän pak toatoa vielmal 
jjän pak melolo seltenmal 


oftmals im Jahr heißt: pänpak toatoa ni eu jonnepar. 
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Das erstemal, zweitemal »sw. winl aiisgedrückt durch Voranslclluiig der 
SÜIm? ka vor die Verviellaltigiingszalilen : käpak,, kanapak, kajilipak, ka- 

jmkap »sw., doch dienen auch die Ahzählzalilen, wie im § 46 bemerkt 
wurde, demselben Zweck. 

Zum letztenmal heißt: kajajxin (kajajman)', z. B. ai knjapan mi met 
ich hin zum letztenmal hier, dramaj kajapan kötö der Mensch kommt zum 
letztenmal her. 


4. Die Teilungszahlen. 

§ .50. Die Teilungszahlen werden gebildet durch Verbindung der 
ZalilbegrifTe mit den Gestaltsbezeichnungen, die ein Stück, einen Teil 
bedeuten. 

palt, por Stücke, die durch Längsteihmg 

/ejo, jip Stücke, die durch Querteilung entstehen 


Hieraus ergeben sich folgende Zahlenreihen; 


Zahl- 

zeichen 

l.pali (pa'li) 

2. par 

' 

3. lep 

A.jip 

1 

apali 

opor 

elep 

tyip 

V. 

rJapali 

J 

nopitr 

rielej) 

riajip 

Vs 

jilipali 

jilipar 

jilep 

ßO>P 

‘A 

piäpali 

päpnr 

pälep 

päjip 

Vs 

limpali 

limpor 

limilep 

linijip (liniaßp) 

Vd 

uftnpali 

uännpor 

uanelep 

uonjip (iiönejip) 

Vt 

ijipali 

ijipor 

ijilep 

viJp 

* V, 

ualepali 

udlipr/r 

ualep 

ualijlp 

‘A 

tu apali 

tuapor 

tüalep 

tuajip 

V.o 

aek 

aek 

aek 

aek 

I . 
/II 

aek apali 

aek ojwr 

aek elep 

aek ejip 


Die übrigen sind gleichlautend mit der Zahlenreihe 2 der Grund- 
zahlen. 

Dieses Land ist halb so groß wie Ponape uate (gerechnet) apali 

en Vönjie. 

Dieser Ti.sch ist halb so groß wie jener Tisch tJpel uel uate. apali 
en tejyeluo. 

Dieser Berg ist halb so hoch wie jener Berg tobtet iläta* apali 
en toi uo. 

Der Knabe ist halb so groß wie der Mann pütak rcireiyäta'^ apali 
en ol. 

Die Einwohnerzahl dieses Landes ist halb so groß wie die von 
Ponape tnun jap en japuet tratoa äta^ tonn apali Pönpe. 

Wieviel Teile? apalita? 
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§ 51. In den Schulen wird mit der Zahlenreihe, die für runde Gegen- 
stände gilt, gerechnet. 

Uh en uatmat Zahlwort 

kajmtdpem zusaininenreclmen 

mrtajm riau o jtlu? Wieviel ist zwei und drei? 

katoror abziehen, vermindern 

Itj/iau katfjrörajan riau me tapa? fünf vermindert um zwei ist W'ieviel? 
jilu lue. es bleiben drei übrig, oder: Ji7« es ist gleich drei 

rtapak riau payu zweimal zwei ist vier. 

uonu naenaeyun riau uate tapa^ sechs geteilt durch zwei sind wieviel? 
payti jilep en ejak riau vier ist der dritte 'I'eil von zwölf 


VI. Das Verbum. 

§ 52. Am V'erbum ist zu unterscheiden der Stamm und die Kndung 
(zuweilen auch Vorsilbe). Die Verdoppelung des Stammes bedeutet, daß 
eine Tätigkeit oder ein Vorgang häufig erfolgt, sich über eine längere Zeit 
hin ei-streckt; z. B. kokola gehen, rapa rapdki suchen, pnake poakc lieben, 
lamelam denken, fania tamanta sich erinnern, kile kilan nach etwas lange 
hinblicken, aui aui warten, knjo kojni erzählen. Zuweilen wird nur die 
erste Stammsilbe wiederholt; z. B. loko Inkaia schwatzen, mata mataua hin 
und her überlegen, kape kajietake nusfragen; oder auch nur ein Teil der 
Stammsilbe; z. B. pata patak lernen, pere. peren erfreut sein, pejopryon 
glauben. 

Die Verba können auch als Substantive gebraucht werden; z. B. 
ai lamalam mein Gedanke, ai uTya uiya mein Tun und Treiben, ai tatok 
mein Arbeiten, meine Arbeit. 

§ 53. Bei der Konjugatior: leidet das Verb in den verechiedeuen 
Personen sowie in der Kinzahl und Mehrzahl keine Veränderung der 
Kndsilben; auch gibt es keine allgemein gültige Regel für die Bildung von 
Aktivum «md Passivtim. Die tätige und leidende Form kann vielmehr nur 
in bestimmten, später näher zu erörternden P'ällen ausgedrückt werden. 

L Die Zeitbestimmungen. 

§ 54. Das Verbum ohne Zusatz einer Zeitbestimmung kann sowohl 
die Gegenwart wie die Vergangenheit eines Zustandes oder einer Handlung 
bezeichnen; nur wenn besonders hervorgehoben werden soll, daß ein Vor- 
gang zeitlich vor einem anderen liegt, fügt man ein Adverb hinzu, welches 
• früher, ehemals« bezeichnet; z. B. mäj. 

i tatök heißt also: ich arbeite und ich arbeitete 
i tatök maj ich arbeitete früher. 

§ 55. Die Zukunft wird durch pan kenntlich gemacht; es steht un- 
mittelbar vor dem Verbum; z. B. i /w« tatök ich werde arbeiten. 

nok {nak), gleichfalls vor dem Verbum stehend, hat ähnliche, aber 
etwas unbestimmtere Beileutung, gleich: später einmal, in Zukunft. 
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Auch andere Zeitadverbien, die »später* bedeuten, können zur Ver- 
stärkung binzugefilgl werden, z. B. mUr oder e/on; sie stehen aber ent- 
weder vor dem Verbalpronomen oder nach dem Verbum, nie aber zwischen 
beiden; z. B. : 

mur i pan tatok, eten i jxm tatok = später werde ich arbeiten. 

§56. kin, zwischen Fürwoit und \’erb stellend, drückt die Dauei- 
in der Gegenwart oder Vergangenheit, auch die öftere Wiederholung eines 
Vorganges aus; es kann zuweilen mit » pflegen • üliersetzt werden; z. B. 
I kin tatok ich pflege oder ich pflegte zu arbeiten; ich bin noch mit .Arbeiten 
beschäftigt und noch nicht fertig. 

§ 57. er (iVr, uor) wird an das Verbum hinten angefiigt; es bezeichnet 
die Vollendung, den Abschluß eines Zustandes oder einer Handlung und 
kann oft durch unser Perfektum übersetzt werden; z. B.; 

I tatokirr ich habe gearbeitet, ich bin fertig mit der Arbeit 

Ukao me jHitepotier das Kleid ist weiß geworden 

kijin Ukof) me i intinier der Brief, den ich geschrieben habe 

j)an und er zusammengebraucht bedeuten, daß die Vollendung eines 
Zustandes oder einer Handlung unmittelbar bevorsteht, oder auch, daß sie 
vor sich geht; z. B. : 

i pan intinier ich werde mit Schreiben fertig sein, ich bin im Be- 
griff, mit Schreiben fertig zu .sein. 

2. Die Modasbestimmungen. 

§58. En, vor dem Verbum .stehend, stellt einen Zustand oder Vor- 
gang als nicht tatsächlich, sondern abhängig von einem anderen, zweifel- 
haft, möglicherweise später eintretend, hin; es vertritt vielfach unseren 
Konjunktiv. 

Das Verbum wird demgemäß mit en verbunden: 

1. In Sätzen, die etwas Ungewi.sses, Zw’cifelhaftes aussagen, nach 
vielleicht und ma ob ; z. B. : 

el^ I en jömao vielleicht mag ich krank sein 

i j*äja ma k’en puroto ich weiß nicht, ob du wiederkommen magst. 

*2. ln Wunschsätzen; z. B.: 

I en intin ich mochte schreiben. 

.3. In den mit me = daß eingeleiteten Neben.sätzen nach den \'erben 
fies Wrmutens, Zweifelns, Wünschens, Bittens, Auftragens, Befehlens, 
Wagens, Ratens; z. B.: 

i änäne me k’en puroto ich wün.sche, daß du zurückkehren mögest 
i ntah püiak me en puroto ich sage dein Knaben, daß er zurück- 
kommen möge. 

Auch wenn, wie im Deutschen, »daß« = me fehlt, kann in diesem 
verkürzten Salz en vor dem Verbum stehen; z. B. : 

ntan pUtak en kotö! sage dem Knaben, er möge kommen! 

I men k’en puroto ich möchte, du kehrtest zurück 


10() Gihsciiner: Grammatik der I’onapesprache. 

I Tuauki y txn uk en uiyata mackot ich versjtrcche dir, irgend etwas 
/II tim 

i Ukuere pütak m koto ich rufe dein K nahen zu, er möge kommen 
I xieroh ärnmaj en kotö ich sclireic (iem Menschen /n, er möge 
kommen 

i Idmalame k^en kotö ich glaube, du kommst (vielleicht) 
i müfitan (ae/i) uk en kotö ich gestatte dir zu kommen 
i mUeitata en kokola ich gestatte fortzugehen 

i poake (j/oke) rernui komui en nntö maekij ich bitte Sie, Sie möchten 
mir etwas bringen 

f jx/akc rernui en kajalaeton ia küpuromui ich bitte Sie, mir Ihren 
Wunsch kundzugeben 

i kujoneti y o/i dra/naj en kotö ich befehle dein Menschen zu kommen 
af pein ia i en uatö mo//i er fordert mich auf, ich möchte (ihm) 
Geld bringen 

i inotiion k’en purotö ich wünsche, du möchtest zurückkehren 
i auiaui ko//mi en (ko//iuT/i) p/trotö ich warte darauf. Sie mögen 
zurückkehren 

i karüa dramnj en kotö ich fordere einen Menschen dringend auf 
zu kommen 

i panane. dramaj en uiyäta maekot ich rate einem Menschen, er möge 
etwas tun 

i kän könwi en purotö ich will nicht, mag niciit, daß Sie wieder- 
kämen. 

Gibt der Satz eine Tatsache an, oder drückt er eine Gewißheit aus, 
so fehlt en; z. B.: 

i aja me ka pän purotö ich weiß, daß du (bestimmt) wieder- 
kehren wirst. 

Anmerkung. Nach //len »ich möchte« steht häufig der bloße Infinitiv 
oline en (z. B. i men kan/ila ich möchte essen, i me/i purotö ich möchte 
zurückkehren), wenn das Subjekt in Haupt- und Nebensatz dasselbe ist. 

4. In Absichtssätzen nach pur. = damit; z. B.; 

f men kan ui/iT pue i en kaelailata ich möchte Medizin essen, damit 
ich gesund werden möge. 

5. In Bedingungssätzen, wenn die Bedingung als zweifelhaft hinge- 
stellt ist ; z. B, : 

ma ko/nui en jdmala wenn sie (vielleicht) Weggehen; doch fehlt 
hier oft en. 

§ 59. te/ie drückt ähnlich wie en eine gewisse Unbestimmtheit aus, 
er wird übersetzt mit «daß er möge, daß er soll, wie man sagt«; z. B. ; 

I ro/i Nanamdreki tene. i/xaelar ieh höre, der Nanamareki soll 
gestorben sein 

nta/i aramaj te/ie pütak en kotö sage dem Menschen, daß der Knabe 
kommen möge. 
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§ 00. /e, vor dein Verbum sUdiend, drückt ein Verbot oder einen 

Wunsch aus, daß etwas nicht geschelien möge. Ks steht: 

1. Zur Bezeichnung des verneinenden Befehls, des Verlxits; z. B. : 
ka te püpttfi! falle nicht! 

Mit er zu ter verbunden bedeutet es auf hören mit etwas; z, B.; 
kater mejak! höre auf zu fürchten! 
katcr nim jakan! höre auf Jnkau zu trinken! 

2. In verneinenden .Absichtssätzen = »damit nicht« nach }me\ z. B. ; 
i.men kan uhii pue i ter jömao ich möchte Medizin zu mir nehmen, 

damit ich aufhöre krank zu sein 
kater nim jakau pue ka te pan jakattia höre auf mit Jaknutrinken, 
damit du nicht betrunken wirst. 

Ks kann auch mit en verbunden stehen; z. B.: 

kater nim jakau pu k^en te jakaula höre auf, Jakau zu trinken, 
damit du nicht etwa betrunken wii-st; 

3, Nach den Verben des Fürchtens, Krschreckens, Besorgtseins, In- 
hedenkenseins, daß etwas eintreten könnte, was man nicht wünscht; z. B. : 

I mejak pue ke te püputt ich fürchte, daß du hcrunteiTällst (ich 
wünsche, daß du nicht herunterfällst) 
i puriamui kin uk ala te ari maeln ich bin in Schrecken geraten, 
daß du sterben könntest 

ütTmaj pue ke te jmputtf sieh dich vor, daß du nicht etwa fällst! 
i kalamai p on ia pue ke te püjniti ich erwäge bei mir, du könntest 
fallen 

I jj^eki pue ke te püputi ich bin besorgt, daß du fällst 
i jouliki a' te pan purotö ich habe kein Vertrauen auf seine Wieder- 
kehr (ich wün.sche, er möge zurückkehren) 
i lamäki te maelar ich ziehe in Betracht, er könnte gestorben 
sein (mein Wunsch i.st, er möchte nicht gestorben sein). 

4, Nach den \'erben des Verbietens, A’erhinderns, Nichtgestattens; 
auch hier liegt die Absicht, daß etwas nicht ge.schehen möge, vor; z. B.: 

I inäpiti yeti aramaj en ter nim jakau ich gebiete den Menschen, 
mit Jakaiitrinken aufzuhören 

a^ kainapui ia i en ter nim jakau er verbot mir, Jakau zu trinken 
i kalikefi jeri pue ter motomoton nan jukul ich gebot den Kindern, 
in der Schule mit Spielen aufzuhören 
I kapärake y oh uk pue ke te nim jakau ich rate dir ab, Jakau zu 
trinken 

i jöta mueit uk ata pue ke te kokola ich erlaube dir nicht, zu gehen 
a* kähala en koto er verweigerte das Kommen. 

3. Die Richtimgsbestimmungen. 

§ 61. Bei den Verben, die eine Bewegung im Kaum ausdrücken, 
wird die Richtung dieser Bewegung durch bestimmte, an den Stamm an- 
gefugte Endsilben bezeichnet. 
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1. /ö, oto he/.eichnet die Richtun" auf den Redenden zu; z. Ü.: 
knU) kommen, täiioto laufend kommen, matdnoto eilig kommen. 

ptirolo erscheinen, lotlo kommen, jdmoto kommen, sich her- 
begehen, üfo zieht her (von Wind, Wasser, Grenzen, Wegen usw.), 
käkfto dahergeschritten kommen, jöpetio den Kopf zuwenden, 
kaiio herangeriickt kommen, karöpito herangekrochen kommen. 
ukato herang(?stiegen kommen, tauto herangeklettert kommen. 
j}fhi(ikito komm schnell u. v. a. 

2. la, ala ist gleich »hinwärts«; z. B.; 

kola hingehen, taula hinklettern, tanala weglaufen, dahinlaufen, 
jäinala Weggehen, ula sich hinziehen (z. B. al üla der Weg zieht 
sich hin). 

3a. /ä, täla hinauf, hinaufwärts; z. B.: 

üta sich erheben, kajmenta sich aufrichten, kotäla hinaufgehen, 
tautäla hinaufklettern, mfjiakf'iäla hinaufhüpfen. 

3b. lato herauf; z. B. : 

kotäto herniifkommen , iautäio heraufgeklettert kommen, ükatäto 
- heratifgestiegen kommen, kitäto heraufreichen. 

4 a. tt tTla nieder, niederwärts, hinabwärts; z. B. : 

sieh niederlegen, jöjyeltT den Kopf niederbeugen, kairtikrti den 
Oberkörper beugen , möntt sich niedersetzen , ttatT niedertreten. 
ufketdketi sich nach unten wenden, kntTla hinabgehen, tauitla 
hinabklettern, lujrtlla hinabspringen. 

4b. txto herab; z. B.: 

kotUu herabkommeu , kitito herabreichen, herabgeben. 

5a. /o«, Innaln hinein, hineinwärts; z. B.: 

kolönala hineinwärts gehen, ktUmala hineintun. 

5 b. lönnto hereinwärts; z. B. : 

kolönnto hereinkominen. 

6a. 7ei, Teila hinaus, hinauswärt'^ ; z. B.; 
koteila hinausgehen. 

6b. ieito heraus; z. B.: 
koieito herausgehen. 

7. 0 «, an poti, yaii zu, hinzu, oft durch den Dativ übersetzt, mit 
la zu /ö», mit to zu ton verbtinden; z. B. ; 

kolän zu jemand hingehen, kotfm zu jemand kommen, kiyan jemand 
hinreichen, geben. 

8. jan von . . . her; z. B.: 

kojan kommen von, kijan nehmen von. 

9. pene zu.sammen; z. B. : 

rükop*'ne zu.sammenb<ußen , kaepene, nal!je]>ene beißen, kipette Zu- 
sammenlegen, köjupene zusammenbiegen, pätcpenr , moatqyent 
Zusammenkommen. 
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10. paejan (pejan) auseinander; z. B.: 

taerappaejan zerreißen , auseinanderbreiten, Hmpatjah aus- 
einanderwickeln, uUikepaejan auseinanderfalten , Jo//yja/;;an einen 
Knäuel abwickeln, paläüepaejan entzweischlagen, Updkepatjan 
zersclineiden, rijppaejan zerbrechen. 

11. uai, auuai fort; z. B. : 

kouai fortgehen, uauai forlbringen , kiuai fortgeben, niauai aus- 
sagen, tanauuai fortlaufen, parouai verschwinden. 

Das objektiv gebrauchte persönliche Fürwort stellt, wie schon früher 
liemerkt wurde, zwischen Wortstamm und Richtungssuffix, mit .Ausnahme 
von Jan und o/i, die mehr als Verhältniswörter betrachtet werden. 

er steht hinter dem Richtungssufiix und, wenn das V'erb mit dem 
ptTsönlichen, objektiv gebrauchten Fürwort verbunden ist, hinter letzterem; 
/. B.: 


o' kiyaii io ier 

er gab 

mir. 

hat mir j a* 

kiyan kit er(ier) er gab uns 

gegeben 



, a« 

• kitail ier er gab uns 

(f kiyan uk er 

er gab 

dir 

I 

• komail ier er gab euch 

o' • ier 

■ • 

ihm 

: o* 

» irail ier er gab ihnen 


4 Konjagation der VerbsL 

§ 02. Die Verba zerfallen in transitive und intransitive; unpersönliche 
Verba gibt es nicht. Beide vorhandenen Klas.sen werden auf gleiche Wei.se 
konjugiert mittels der vorstehenden Tempus- und Modushezeichnungen: 

a. Indikativ. 

Präsens: i intin ich schreibe ) 

. ....... X i einmalige Handlung 

Präteritum: » mtin ich schrieb^ ” ” 

Präsens: i kin intin ich pflege zu schreiben I . , , , 

• 7 • I n . 1-1 1 wiederholte Handlung 

Präteritum : t km intm ich pflegte zu .scfireiben \ 

Perfektum: i intiiiier ich habe geschrieben 

Futurum I: i pan intin ich werde schreiben 

Futurum II: i pan mtinier ich werde sogleich schreiben 

b. Konjunktiv. 

Der Konjunktiv wird durch Voransetzung von en gebildet. 

c. Imperativ. 

a) positiv: intin / oder ka pan intin / schreib ! 

b) negativ: ka te schreib nicht! 

ka ter intin! höre auf zu schreiben! 

Die Konjugation der intransitiven Verba ist die gleiche: 
t jdmoto ich komuie 
I pän jdmoto ich werde kommen 
t jamotor ich bin gekommen usf. 
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§ t)3. Aktivuiii und Passivum der transitiven Verba. Die Mogliclikeit, 
von alien Tätigkeitswörtern nach bestimmten Regeln ein Passiv zu bilden, 
gibt es nicht, doch sind in einzelnen Fällen Formen vorhanden, die die 
leidende Hedeulung einer entsprechenden tätigen besitzen; z. B. folgende: 


i käme, ich schlage 

i poki ich schlage 
i uoaki ich züchtige 
f a^pin ich schlage 
i topve ich bade 

i kamaela ich tote 
i kamüjata ich hebe auf 


I kdmekam ich erleide Schläge, ich 
werde geschlagen 
i fxikipok ich werde geschlagen 
I uodkeumk ich werde gezüchtigt 
i a^pitak ich werde geschlagen 
I löpotop ich werde gebadet, ich bade 
mich 

i kdmala ich wei*de getötet 
i kamuje müjata ich werde aufgehoben 
i japaeta ich trage auf den Händen i japa jd/mta ich werde auf den Hän- 
den getragen 


t jalieti ich binde fest 
i lapuäta ich binde los 
i lanäta ich hänge auf 
i apiata ich hänge auf 
i apieli ich lasse herab 
i köleti ich ergreife 
muailepaejan trennen (Irans.) 


i jdleti ich werde fesigebunden 
I Idpuata ich wei-de lo.sgebunden 
I Idhata ich werde aufgehängl 
I dpita ich w'erde aufgehängt 
i dpiti ich werde herabgelassen 
i löti ich werde ergriffen 
muaijHiejan sich trennen 

I roapone aramaj ich trage einen Menschen auf einem Tragse.ssel fort 
aramaj roapdiieto der Mensch kommt getragen wei*dend 

In anderen Fällen ist die Wahl eines andern Ausdrucks mit pa.ssivem 
Sinti möglich; z. B.: 

I j)oake poake ich liebe i kdnikan i 

t jtdjoi j 

I jueteki ich verachte i jSkdnikan 

* 

Zuweilen ist man aber beim Übersetzen aus einer andern in die Po- 
napesprache genötigt, den passiven Satz in einen aktiven zu verwandeln. 


ich bin beliebt 


ich bin unbeliebt, verhaßt 


5. Die Bildung von Verben ans Eigenschaftswörtern. 

§ f)4. Aus einem Eigen.schaftswort kann ein Tätigkeitswort durch Vor- 
ansetzung der 8ilbe ka {pa) vor das Eigenschaftswort gebildet werden. Das 
Verbum hat die Bedeutung, die betreffende Eigenschaft verur.sachen , aus- 
führen; z. B. tontol schwarz, katontol schwarz machen, maur leben, kamaur 
leben machen, kaeleil gesund, kakaeleil gesund machen, mao gut, kamao 
gut machen usw. 

§ 0.0. Wenn das Prädikat eines Satzes aus der Kopula »sein« mit einem 
Eigenschaftswort besteht, so kann die.ses durch Vorsetzung des Wortes tne in 
ein Zustandspartizijiium verwandelt werden mit der Bedeutung -sich beGndend 
in dem betreffenden Zustande«, oder kurzweg «etwas .sein«; z. B. likao me 
poteput das Kleid befindet sich in weißem Zustande, das Kleid ist weiß. 
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Die Anlügung der Silbe la (aia, eia) au das Ende des Eigenschafts- 
wortes bedeutet, daß eine Umwandlung aus einem andern in den betreffen- 
den Zustand stattfindet, und dieser letztere nun vorhanden ist; z. H. : likao 
me potepotefa das Kleid wird weiß. 

er ans Ende angefügt, drückt die Vollendung der Umwandlung aus; 
z. B. likao me potepotelar das Kleid ist weiß geworden , hat sich weiß ge- 
färbt. me kann zuweilen dabei fehlen. 

ta als Endsilbe hat eitie ähnliche Bedeutung, nur hat es den Neben- 
sinn, daß die Umwandlung mehr plötzlich als bei la eingetreten ist; z. B.: 

i puriamui lar ich bin in Schrecken geraten 
i puriamui tar ich bin aufgeschreckt worden 
I perenta ich gerate in Freude 

i me mair ich bin in schlafendem Zustande, ich schlafe 
i mairila ich schlafe ein, gerate in den Zustand des Schlafens 
i mairilar ich bin eingeschlafen 

I ntä ich erhebe mich, komme in den Zustand des Stehens 
I ü(ar ich bin in den Zustand dcj» Stehens gekommen, ich stehe 

Die Konjugation eines Zustandspartizipiums gestaltet sich also in fol- 
gender Weise: 

likao me potepot das Kleid ist weiß, war weiß 

likao pan pötepot das Kleid wird weiß sein 

likao kin pötepot das Kleid pflegt oder pflegte weiß zu sein 

likao potepötier das Kleid ist weiß geworden 

likao potepötela das Kleid wird weiß 

likao potepötelar das Kleid ist weiß geworden 

likao pän potepötelar das Kleid ist im Begriff, weiß zu werden, 
wird in kurzem weiß geworden sein 

Anmerkung. Wie sich hieraus ergibt, haben die mit ka gebildeten 
Verba aktive, die Eigenschaftswörter durch me und la passive Bedeutung, 
« kapötepot ich mache weiß, i potepötelar ich bin weiß gemacht worden. 
Nicht selten ist das V’erhältnis aber das gleiche, ohne daß das Verbum mit 
ka zusammengesetzt zu sein braucht; z. B. : 

I kajampudleki ich schütze kajampual etwas, was geschützt wird 

I uaöneki ich <du‘e uaon etwas, was geehrt wird 

i käkaki ich verehre käkä etwas, was verehrt wird 

t jüeteki ich halte etwas für schlecht jUet etwas, was für schlecht gehalten 

wird 

I mämdleki ich achte gering mämal etwas, was für gering geach- 

tet wird 

i kailunki ich verachte kailok etwas, was verachtet wird 

6. Die Bildung von Verben aus Substantiven. 

§66. Auch .Substantive können, wenn sie mit der Kopula das Prä- 
dikat eines Satzes bilden, Zustand.spartizipia werden; z. B.: 
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t [fne] tneiak ich biu iin Zustaud des Schmerzes; ich empfinde, 
habe Schmerz 

i metdkilar ich bin in Schmerz versetzt worden 
i \me] jounpei ich bin Soldat 
i joünpeilar ich bin Soldat f^eworden 

Zum Übersetzen kann bald unser deutsches »sein», bald »haben» ge- 
braucht werden. 


VII. Das Umstandswort 

§ fi7. \’iele Umstandswörter sind mit ICigenschaflswörtern gleich- 
lautend und werden ganz ebenso wie diese bei der Vergleichung und Stei- 
gerung behandelt; z. B. : dramaj tatok laot der Mensch arbeitet stark, ora- 
maj maenet tatok laotejaii meteyo dieser Mensch arbeitet stärker wie ein 
anderer. 

§ 68. Der größte Teil der Umstandswörter steht hinter dem Verbum, 
einige jedoch zwischen Subjekt und Verb bzw. persönlichem Fürwort und 
V'erbum. \’or dem \'erbum stehen z. B. die bei der Konjugation erwähnten 
zeitbestimmenden Wörter pan, nok, kin\ auch kaikmta, jaikinta (noch nicht); 
pil noch, auch; meit wahrlich; jo {joa) nicht; z. B.: 

dramaj kaikinta (e) puroto der Mensch kommt noch nicht zurück 
i pil pän puroto ich werde noch zurückkommen 
ka meit }>ai! du bi.st wahrlich glücklich! 
i jo kak tatok ich kann (vermag) nicht zu arbeiten 

§ 69. Viele adverbiale Begrifle sind im Verbum selbst enthalten und 
brauchen daher nicht besonders ausgedrückt zu werden; z. B. ; 

matan-oto schnell kommen 
puant-oto langsam kommen 
jankoto nirgends kommen 

jankanaito in der Morgendämmeiung kommen 
tnenla gerade hingehen 

peindkito das Kommen beschleunigen, schleunigst kommen 

paito ergebnislos, ohne etwas kommen 

kapdrala im Zuge sich fortbewegen 

koaponaeuai auf einmal alles weggeben 

koapanaeto auf einmal alles in Kmpfang nehmen 

kulapäyan reichlich verteilen 

täyan wenig verteilen 

Einige adverbiale Redensarten werden als eng mit dem Verbum zu- 
sammengehörig betrachtet und stehen stets vor demselben; z. B.: 

t japuentip kauuaela ich zerbreche aus Versehen, versehentlich 
i japuentip kamaela ich töte aus Versehen 
i nantaeyan rüporup ich suche angestrengt 
i nantaeyan jukul ich besuche eifrig die Schule 
i kdjapuan kilan ich suche zum letztenmal 
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(iramaj ake jmain der Mensch he'Aahlt {^ern 
dramaj jo tofi ake puain der Mensch bezahlt nicht j;ern 
dramaj akan mejen perdkito die Menschen koininen in Front 
daher 

peloiyo mejen perakejan mo die Kamitlotte kommt frontweise 
von dort 

dramaj kite patapdtotn die Menschen kommen ungeord net, durch- 
einander 

§ 70. In bezug auf die Bedeutung unterscheidet man folgende Arten von 
Umstandswörtern : 


1. Umstandswörter des Ortes. 


möe vorn 
mure hinten 

]H)i> oben , jan pöe von oben , pdata 
{pöaeta) nach oben 
pä tinten, jan })ä von unten, päti 
nach unten 
nanpune zwischen 
h'tkape in der Mitte 
non uore iin Mittelpunkt 
ni kaile am Rande 
lole drinnen, innerhalb 
Uki draußen , außerhalb 
koren tialiebei 
/oa weit, entfernt 


kaUouai 

ilouai 


in einiger Entfernung 


palidt diesseits hier 
palidn diesseits dort 
paUd jen.seits 
paitak oberhalb 
paiti unterhalb 
pailon landeinwärts 
paiyei landauswärts , seewärts 
j kainene gegen fiber 
met hier 
men da 
mo dort 
iet hier 
ten da 
io dort 
ia iya) wo 


2. Umstandswörter der Zeit 


met jetzt 
Ttväj früher 
mür später 

nkapuen friiher im Laufe des Tages 

eten später im Laufe des Tages 

nirän tags 

uijxm nachts 

nimenjan morgens 

ninjanaj mittags 

3. Umstandswörter 

uarai lange 

pnant langsam 

pitepit schnell, flink 

matah schnell (auch von Zeit) 

kalaimün stark 

iUitt. (L Sem. f. Orient. Sprachen. 1906. L Abt. 


ninjantik nachmittags 

71t lukapen pon j 

} mitternachts 
nt atne pon ) 

ninjourän vor Sonnenaufgang 

anjou karej allezeit, immer 

anjou toatoa, nater oft 

eu anjou eine Zeit 

anjou laulau halten 

potapot fortlaufend, ewig usw. 

der Art und Weise. 

kanälap sehr 

mülätak angestrengt 

noan sehr, allzusehr 

tiket(k klein, in geringem Grade usw. 
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4. Umstandswörter der Menge. 


o pil und noch, außerdem 

ekij etwas 

ilar ausreichend 


voll 

tarn leer 

joata* nichts usw. 


5. Umstandswörter der Vergleichnng. 


tüa/a^ , tüiuatff’ ebenso w-ie 
(oaioato jan mehr als 


tiketik jan weniger als usw. 


6. Umstandswörter des Ranges, der Zahl (vgl. Abschnitt fiber Zahlwörter). 


rnäj frfther. 

THÜr später 

ap dann (vor dem Verbum) 


unjak vollzählig 
lü unvollständig usw. 


7. Umstandswörter der Bejahung und Verneinung. 


ie~t jawohl, allerdings 
ei ja 

joa (Jö) nein 


maelrl wirklich, sicherlich, 
heit 

kaithi keineswegs 


in Wahr- 


8. Umstandswörter des Zweifels. 

elei vielleicht 

tene es soll, W'ie mau sagt usw. 


Vni. Das Verhältniswort. 

§ 71. Die \'erhältniswörter lassen sich grammatikalisch in zwei Grup- 
pen teilen. Die ei’ste Gruppe umfaßt alle die, welche unmittelbar mit dem 
zugehörigen Begriff verbunden werden. Die zweite Gruppe bedarf zur 
Verbindung noch eines anderen Verhältniswortes. 

1. Gruppe. 

§ 72. en. über en ist in dem Abschnitt fiber die Deklination der 
Hauptwörter schon einiges bemerkt worden. Ks dient häufig zur Über- 
setzung unseres Genitivs und bedeutet »von« bei Bezeichnung des Ui*si)riiugs. 
der Abstammung, der Eigenschaft, der Menge, des Besitzes. 

Es steht auch nach dem Eigenschaftswort tir -voll« und in einigen 
Redensarten; z. B.: 

pon matan en rän 

pon pxtepit en rän die Nacht läuft schnell bis zum Tage dahin, oder: 
ranuet matan en jnm dieser Tag läuft schnell bis zur Nacht dahin. 

Unser deutsches »von, von her«, wenn es eine Richtung bedeutet, 
wird indessen nicht durch <vi, sondern durch ja« ausgedrfickt; z. B.: 

Irapän {pa en) jäp üjan die Grenze des Landes verläuft von 
i ale maekot jan ape ich empfange etwas von jemand 
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Auch überall wo eine Trennung oder Entfernung bezeichnet werih‘u 
soll, steht jan; z. B. : 

I mdtia jan tip japuai ich reinige mein Land von Unkraut 
i pi(i jan nan kdlapuj ich reiße mich los von, entlliehe aus dem 
Gefängnis. 

I pirireia jan ptmepen potel ich drehe den Pfropfen aus der Flasche 
I amüra jan ich schiebe weg von 
I ron jan komui ich höre von Ihnen 

tounian ponkelijan nalah die Iliminelsbewohner steigen vom Himmel 
herab 

I taera jan ekij likao ich reiße etwas vom Kleid ab 
I pin jan apali nkol ich wickle einen Teil von dem Knäuel ab 
I tortn- trdjiae jan ich schließe 

on, an dient häußg zur Wiedergabe des Dativs und hat auch die Bedeutung 
von »zu, mit«, zuweilen auch »tur«; z. B. : 


karae y oii macht aus, bedeutet 


uöroke. y on befreundet, zugesellt 


ta me pan karae y on ia'i was bedeutet piriene y on befi'eundet 
es für mich? katek on gütig 

nai pitik karae y on ia meni ejak mein ] kitäo on zornig 

Schwein hat für mich den Wert /iV/i/nxzA’ on gütig, freundlich 
von zehn Dollar (20 Mark) 
hAon on standhaA, fest, gegen 
minhnin y on freundlich zu 


la*mai y oh stolz 

lüpor oh heftig, grob 

likitok oh entzweit, verfeindet usf. 


übereinstimmend mit dem Deutschen steht oh nach den Verben de-s 
Gebens, Schenkens, Sagens, Befehlens; z. B: 


kiyah geben 

]tuain oh bezalilen, erstatten 
ttpak oh bezahlen , begleichen 
jäp^i oh erwidern, z. B. a* jäpäii oh \ 
ia ai apnapnali er erwidert meine 
Fürsorge 

oramaj pnaine. kiyah me mao, me jUet 
der Mensch envidert gut, schlecht; 
er ist dankbar, undankbar 
fokai ah sagen 
»tan sagen 
jntän sagen 


mäjänT oh sagen (h. s.*) 
itauari oh sagen (h. s.*) 
patihian oh sagen (in Gegenwart Ilöher- 
gestellter) 

kadli oh auseinandersetzen 
1 loku oh Botschaft senden 
poronu oh Botschaft senden (h. s.) 
kojo kojoi oil erzählen 
rüejaeu oh befehlen 
kauaeuae oh klar machen 
kajalau oh deutlich machen 
Tnaukiy oh versprechen usw. 


Abweichend vom Deutschen steht rm nach vielen Verben; z. B. : 
i pe.inet oh ich beschimpfe 
i maenjairen y ah ich mag nicht gern 
I ndmenaki y oh uk ich schäme mich vor dir 
i tu oh ich treffe, begegne 
I kdjakaj oh (h. s.’) \ 
i laulau oh (h. s.‘) / ich bete an 

i kdpakap ori ’ 

i kamttre mur y ah ich verabschiede mich von u. v. a. 

8 » 
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ianaki bedeutet »mit, zusammen« im örtlichen .Sinne; B.: 

a'- pan kokola tan äkine kit er wird mit uns zusammen fortgeben 

kT durch, mittels, häufig für den lateinischen Ablativus instrumeriti, 
steht immer in Verbindung mit dem Verhum; z. B.; 


ich gestern genoß, bin ich gesund geworden (worth die Medi- 
zin, welche ich gc-stern genoß, ich bin dadurch gesund geworden 
i paiyaki tokai dramaj ich schleudere mit einem .Stein nach eineni 
Menschen 

i pf'/dkT nare matau icli behaue das Kanu mit einer Axt 
i kalaekT takai dramaj icii werfe mit einem Stein nach einem 
Menschen 

I jniatiaki aramaj aum uatai ich bin ermüdet durch die Schw'atz- 
mäuler 

i TrTjikin ia «/«rieh reibe mich mit Medizin ein 
re kin ffti mai un/aktia kijin mofip sie stampfen Brotfrucht und 
machen daraus eine Speise 
I taükeki pari ich fasse mittels der Hand 
i li ojoaje kila moni ich prahle mit meinem Gelde 
i kijc kijaki drama] likao ich beschenke den Menschen mit einem 
Kleide 

Abweichend vom Deutschen stellt ki nach vielen Verben; z. B.: 

I dneki ich besitze 


»■ kainaki ich beschuldige 
i kapükodneki (h. s.) ich beschuldige 
i VcTtaeki ich beschuldige 
i poakepoakaekin uk ich bedaure dich 
i lolStekin uk ich habe Sehnsucht nach dir 
i kaporepdrekin uk ich hoffe auf dich 
af jakarektla tipa^ er bekennt seine .Sünde 
i patäkin uk ich lehre dich 
f taetaeki mackot ich verstehe irgend etwas 
i uaruaeki maekot ich verstehe deutlich etwas 
I kairarkin uk ich teile dir mit 
i karaünckin uk ich bezichtige dich 
i makuküki tipai ich verschweige meine Sünde 
i ndnrki tipai ich verschweige; meine Sünde 
i tdtikin uk ich bin auf dich böse 
i iinarina kin uk ich bin auf dich zornig u. v. a. 


uinT, me i kanala ayu , i kaelaile kitar durch die Medizin, welche 



i peirineki ich bin neidisch , doch auch t peirin on 
i lüäke ki ich bin eifersüchtig 

I namenake ki ai tnyauTya ich schäme mich über mein Tun und Treiben 
a* pvkoaki tip en dramaj er nahm die .Sünden der Menschen auf sich 
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jan, Jon von, von her; z. B.: 
kJjan nehmen von 
ale jan empfangen, nehmen von 
k~jan kommen von 

ai, nai jan ape, das, was ich von jemand bekommen Iiahe 
i kauuelian jaii raen äramnj maekot ich tausche etwas, was hei den 
Menschen ist, was sie hei sich haben, ein 
i pirapäjah maekot raen dramaj ich rauhe etwas von den Menschen 
i naikajan iTkak nan p(jr ich ziehe eine Nadel ans dem L<»cli heraus 
i pakajan tei pön jeri ich nehme die Decke von dem Kinde weg 
f Tra^jan japuai japuen Nälaim ich grenze von meinem Lande das 
Land des Nalaim ah 

i ptäejan raen aramaj ich bitte Erlaubnis von den Menschen 
i jntain jan rem ich emj)fange Bezahlung von dir 
i töroajah nai jeri dramaj ich wehre von meinem Kinde die Ohm- 
schen ab 

i jardkajan likao pön taepel ich nehme die Decke vom 'Fisch 
X terajan ekij ich reiße etwas ab von 
i tupajan ekij ich kneife etwas ab von 
» uijajan ich rupfe, reiße ab 
i tolunajan uÖ7i tüka ich pflücke P'rOchte ab 
I pitijan ich reiße mich los, enttliehe 
* teipajah likao ich zerreiße ein Kleid 

i lapuajah nin tüka maekot ich wickle etwas von einem Stocke ah 
i ladkejan e.kij ich schneide etwas ab usw. 
jail dient auch zur Bildung des Komparativs (vgl. Abschnitt über das 
Eigenschaftswort). 

lei bis, bis heran (örtlich und zeitlich); z. B.: 
jan met lei mo von hier bis dort 

Zuweilen bedeutet es auch »treffen-; z. B.: 

i pai aramaj lei ich schleudere und treffe einen Olenschen 
i paii/eki takai aramaj lei ich schleudere mit einem Stein und treffe 
einen Menschen 

i kataeki man takai lei ich treffe werfend mit einem Stein ein 'Fier 
i mornu'il le.l ol emen spazieren gehend traf ich einen Mann 
a' kajik jmt lei ya schießend traf er mich nicht 

nan in, an der Stelle von; verschmilzt häufig mit dem zugehörigen 
.Substantiv zu einem Begriff; z. B.: 

lan der Himmel; Jiälan die Stelle des Himmels, der Himmel über- 
haupt 

äl der Weg; nanial auf dem Wege 
puel der Schmutz; nanpuel die Schmutzstelle 
kijiniai das Feuer; nankijiniai der Ort des P'euers, die Hülle, 
jet das Meer; nanjet das Meer im allgemeinen 
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nan uore im Mittelpunkt 

nan hn im Hause; ni Tm 7.11 Hause 

nan ran eti in einem Tage 

jmn palank auf der V'erarula 

nan lirop auf der Matte 

nanjap auf, in dem Lande 

nanpil im Wasser 

jmn pae in der Hand, Handfläche 

nan jarani die heilige Gegend, Schaingegend 

nan marhnare die Brustgegend 

mata mataita nan kapete iin Innern (Leihe) hin und her überlegen 
nty 71 in in, an, zu, während, um, für 
Im örtlichen Sinne gebraucht hat m eine mit nan verwandte 
Brdeulung, doch betont «an mehr das Darinnenbefindlichsein; so heißt 
7ian hn im Hause, im Hause drinnen ni im zu Hause: 

ni kaile am Rande 

«{ air im Süden, i pan thenla niair, ich werde gerade nach Süden 
mich fortbegeben 

o' kcjan ni air er kommt von Süden 
I lapuajan «in tüka ich wickle von einem Holze ab 
i Tnanron jal nin tüka ich umwickle ein Holz mit einem Kaden 
i jtmon älek ni palientii ich messe das Rohr an der Wand ab 
I puputijan nin tuka ich falle vom Baum herab 
Auch sagt man ni ai lamalam in meinen Gedanken: 
ai ai lokaia in meinem Reden 
ni ai uTya in meinem Tun 
Im zeitlichen Sinne heißt es »wälirend«; z. B.: 
ni atijou während der Zeit 
nin tokon ai mairila während meines Schlafs 
nirän während des Tags 

7ti ai tatok während meiner Arbeit, bei meiner Arbeit 

«I a‘ fißpene wenn es dämmert 

ni o* me maur während seines Lebens 

o« jauaja ia ni ai tatok er hilft mir bei meiner Arbeit 

i paiktla ni ai netekTla ich habe Glück bei meinem V'erkauf 

ln dem Sinne »um für« steht es bei fietekTta, verkaufen; z. B. : 
a* netekila ptiTk ni moni ejak er verkauft ein Schwein um, für zehn 
Dollar 

o' tatok ni moni er arbeitet um, für Geld 
uilia*‘n an Stelle von; z. B.: 
uüian ia an meiner Stelle 
maeti zum Zwecke dienend für; z. B. : 

likao maen likaota ein Kleidungsstück zum Bekleiden 
teik maen kei Gelbwurz zum Linreiben 
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töjxik maen jmök Tabak zuin Rauchen 

iüt maen ai Reisig zum Feuer 

mai maen Um Brotfrucht zum Backofen 

kajmt noak maen koakoak 7m Besen aus Kokosfasern zum Fegen 
der Hütte 

oaj maen inkat pönTm Blätter der Elfenbeinnußpaline zum Decken 
des Ilausdachs 

Bei milian sowohl wie bei maen ist es zweifelhaft, ob nicht eine 
Zusaniensetzung mit uili und en einerseits und me und en anderei’seits 
vorliegt. 


2. Gruppe. 

§ 73. Die zweite Gruppe umfaßt alle Verhältniswörter, die zur Ver- 
bindung mit dem zugehörigen Begriff noch einer anderen Präposition 
bcdiirfen. Sie zerfällt in zwei Abteilungen, von denen die der ersten mit 
dem besitzanzeigenden, anstatt wie im Deutschen mit dem persönlichen 
Fürwort unmittelbar verbunden werden, die der zweiten dagegen mit der 
objektiven Form des persönlichen Fürworts. 

§ 74. a) Mit dem zugehörigen Substantiv dtirch en und mit dem 
besitzanzeigenden Fürwort anstatt des persönlichen ohne en werden folgende 
\’erhältniswörter verbunden : 

re raen, ren {—re en) bei, von 

mit dem Pronomen: rei, rem, re, retail, remail, rTirail 

örtlich: bei, in der Nähe befindlich; z. B.: 


jötof’ mont mTmt rei kein Geld ist bei mir, ich habe kein Geld bei 
mir 

lipuom mie rei deine Unterstützung ist bei mir, ich habe deine 
Mitwirkung 

i torn raen ich entschuldige mich bei 

i kajömojom raen jöjjeilt (auch jmn jöpeiti) ich bezeuge meine Ehr- 
furcht bei den Japeiti. 

I putcjan raen ich bitte um Erlaubnis bei 
ai pokepoke puaita raen meine Bitte ist erfolgreich bei 
» pai raen ich habe Gluck bei 
i joijoi raen 
i kanikan raen 
o' puroto re er kehrt zu mir zurück 

1 jakanepauie kin idta raen ich stelle mich jemandem zur V’erfügung 
i net raen ich kaufe bei jemandem 
i puain jan raen ich empfange Bezahlung von 

t alüki jakau raen a'nfich begütige, feiere durch Jakau die Geister; 

ich mache mich beliebt hei den Geistern 
jon en torn raen a‘nT die Art die Geister zu versöhnen 
i katdreuai kijin likao raen emen ich sende einen Brief an jemanden 
(auch ohne re) 


ich bin beliebt bei 
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i pirapajan numi ram jotmet ich stehle Geld hei dem KaiifiTiann 
I pitieti ram emm ich betrüge jemand 

I kanurliaii jat'i raen äramaj inackot ich tausche etwas von einem 
Menschen ein 

liier verschmilzt re mit dem Substantiv zu einem Begriff, der -be- 
liiullicli l)ci«, »angehörend-, »zugehörig« ausdröckt. 

Nach tlen Verben des Bittens, Fi’agens, Umerlaiibnisbittens; z. B. : 

t ]X)ke rem (pa^^ki) ich bitte dich 


fl* kahtoma rem (h. s.) er fragt dich 
mpai, mpän (= mpaen) bei, in der Nähe; 

mpat, mfjäm, mpäy mpätail, mpämaU, mparail 
Fast nur im örtlichen Sinne gebraucht; z. B. : 

Ukao mpai das Kleid in meiner Nähe 
Im biblLschen Sinne auch für »der Nächste« gebraucht. 
po, pön (= poen) oben, oberhalb von, darüber hin: 

/X», poam, pöe, pötaily pämail, jwrail (auch poatail usf.) 
po verschmilzt oft mit einem Substantiv zu einem Begriff; z. B.: 

/>ö>i tm das Hausdach pön mänlka Seetierschale 

/xT« ue die .Schildkrötenschale pön päjüy pön Uptiai, .Schalen von 

fön taten mahaj Kokosbecher Muschelarten 


pön kumuen toal auf dem Berggipfel 

f ukatahuai pön tool ich klimme auf den Bei’g 

I atxi pön kantauen pillap ich gehe über die Bachbrücke 
Auch zeitlich; z. B.: 

jnune])on tapa tauer pön am jomari wieviel Monate sind über deine 
Krankheit verflossen? 

jonnepori tapa taur poam jajmett wieviel Monate sind über dich in 
diesem Land verlloßen? 

jounepon tapa mimt poam {pon am Ujeyan)^ wieviel Monate siiul 
über deine Schwangerschaft hingegangen, in welchem Monat 
bist du schwanger? 

tiik tapa tauer pön om djxitaf wieviel Wochen sind über deine 
.Schwangerschaftszeichen verlloßen? wieviel Wochen fühlst du 
Schwangerschaftserscheinungen ? 

pa, pan (= pam) unter; zuweilen auch: durch, über (im über- 
tragenen .Sinne) 

pän Tm unterhalb des Hauses, der Raum unter dem Hause 



ich bitte dich um Frlaubnis 



i ktretila pön tinap ich gleite auf dem Bett herab 
I ßpet pön taepel ich reinige die Oberfläche des Tisches 
pönmatau auf der hohen See (auch nanmaiau) 

]»tki jauati pön mat die Wogen branden an dem Riff 
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jiänje.t die Gegend unterhalb der .See (Aufenthalt der Abgescliiedenen) 
pän nel das Land unterhalb des Waldes , angehautes Land 
pän jdlane Gegend »uiten am Ohr, das Olirlappclien 
pän pae Gegend unter dem Anne, Achselhöhle 
Mit dem besitzanzeigenden Fürwort zusammengesetzt ipai, päm, päi, 
pätail, jMniaily jyäraU) wird es zuweilen an ein V’erhum angefügt tmd l>e- 
deiitet dann, daß die Tätigkeit des betreffenden Verbums sich auf ein per- 
sönliches Fürwort erstreckt; z. B.: 

jauaja helfen, jaudjapai das Helfen, was sich auf mich bezieht, 
mein Helfer 

üfx/r helfen, üpörepai das Helfen, was sich auf mich bezieht, mein 
Helfer 

päpa dienen, päpai das Dienen, was sich auf mich bezieht, mein 
Diener, Beistand 

kamaela töten, kampai das, was mich töUU, tödlich für mich ist 
uTapai das Tun, ^'erfahren gegen mich 
pdtipai mir gehorsam 
Im ähnlichen, übertragenem Sinne: 

i Uikäla pam ich empfinde Leid über dich 
i likitoke pam ich bin gekränkt durch dich 
i maiyeiki pam ich bin in Leid über dich 
I pokaela pam ich empfinde Bedauern über dich 
I kömpoke pam ich empfinde Neigung zu dir 
I makdrata pam ich bin zornig über dich 
I [ikojoti pam ich bin erzürnt auf dich 

i r»ö/o pan afnT, pan jopeifl ich versäume etwas in bezug auf die 
Geister, Jopeiti; auch gleich; ich tue etwas Verbotenes gegen 
die Geister, gegen die Jopeiti 
»10, moan (= mo en) vor 

Mit dem Fürwort: möi, moam, möe, moatail^ moamail, moarail 
örtlich: tüka moan imnai der Baum vor meinem Hause 
zeitlich: joünepar tapa mimt moam’i wieviel Jahre hast du vor dir? 
jounepon tapa mimi moan om pan naitikl wieviel Motmle hast du 
vor dir bis zu der zukünftigen Geburt? wieviel Monate dauert 
es noch bis zu deiner kommenden Entbindung? 

»i«r, mürin, muren (= mur en) hinter 
Mit dem P'ürwort: »»un, mttrim, muri {mure), muriiail, murimaii, mnrirail 
örtlich; murin uänTm hinter der Tür 
zeitlich: murin pon jilü nach drei Nächten 
murin ai jömao nach meiner Krankheit 
nanpun, nanpunen zwischen 
nanpunatail, nanpunomml, nanpunarail 

öitlich; nanpunen tinap ftapor zwischen zwei Brettei-n 
zeitlich: nanpunen uikitet j) uik teyn zwischen dieser und der andern 
Woche 

lükap, lükapen in der Mitte 
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liikajiatail, iukajiomail , lukaparail 

örtlich; lükai>m tuka die Mitte de»s Baumes 
zeitlich: ni lükapen pari um Mitte der Nacht 

panapa/i, panapanen seitlicli, von der Seite; patiapaii - nt . ttm 
usw. 

örtlich: an nto panapariai der Wind kommt seitlicli von mir h<‘r. 

§ 75. b) Folgende Verhältniswörter bedürfen zur Vci-bindung mit 
dem zugehörigiMi Bcgrift' noch einer andern Präposition, werden aber nicht 
mit dem besitzanzeigenden Fürwort, sondern mit dem persönlichen ver- 
bunden, übereinstimmend mit dem Deutschen. 
lole, lolen innerhalb 
nan lolen Tm im Innern des Hauses 
Hki, likin außerhalb 
ni likin Tm außerhalb de^s Hauses 
kainen, kainenen gerade gegenüber 
kainenen ia mir gegenüber 
li?na^ limän längs 
lirnän pillap längs des Flusses 

pali, pali en auf der andern Seite von, entgegenges(*tzt 
märära jxili en me tautan leicht ist das Kntgegengesetzte von schwer 
pueki (ptiaeki) wegen 

i Jota kak alUalü pueki ai jömao ich vermag nicht zu gehen wegen 
meiner Krankheit. 

Folgende Ausdrücke sind eigentlich Adverbien des Orters: 

koren yan nahe bei, örtlich 

toa Jan weit von, örtlich 

kailo uai ) . . 

tlo uai \ einiget* Lntfernung von 

kapilipene ringsherum; z. B. kapili yttk jtene ringsum dich herum 


§ 76. EX. Das Bindewort. 

ö und 

pil auch, opä und auch 
nän ferner, und dann , denn 

ap (zwischen Fürwort und Verbum) dann, darauf 
katekatiö und ferner geschah es 
an ferner, und, so daß 
meia nur 

an jö pue indessen 
ä aber 
te oder 

Jö — pil Jö weder — noch 

ari Jo pue indessen, nicliLsdestoweniger 

me daß, in Objektiv- und Subjektivsätzeu 
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pue weil, daß (nach den Verben des Freuens, des Betrübtseins, 
wenn »daß« eine Ui*sache bedeutet) 

^ I nach den Verben des Fürchtens, Be-sorgtseins, Verbietens 
en te ) n ■> 

loo, lao lei bis daß, solange bis 

ta-a sobald als 

lcu)-a lao ori sobald als 

ma wenn, ob 

§ 77. X. Das Fragewort 

1. Frage nach der Person oder Gestalt (vgl. Abschnitt über das Frage- 
fürwort). 

2. Frage nach der BeschafTenheit. ya oder ta an das betreffende Wort 
hintenangefügt; 

reirei yaf } 
reireila? ( 

oder ya vorangestellt: 

ya tuenf wie ist die Beschaffenbeit von? 
ya Tromui? wie ist ihr Befinden? 
ya Iren Kiii? wie geht es in Kiti? 

3. Frage nach der Zahl: 
tapa metapal wieviel? 

4. Frage nach dem Ort: 
ya? wo? 

/o ya? wohin? 
jan ya? woher? 

5. Frage nach der Zeit: 
yät? wann? 

6. Die allgemeine Frage, mit der jemand aufgefordert wird, etwas 
Gesagtes zu wiederholen, ist: 

iaf meta? tarne? was? 

7. Frage nach dem Grunde: 
puekita? warum? 

8. Frage nach dem Zweck: 
maenta? wozu? 

§ 78. XI. Das Ausrufungswort 

ä Ausdruck der ehrfurchtsvollen Zustimmung, auch der Freude 
ari halt, genug 

eje (aeje) Ausdruck des Schmerzes 
aka Amsdruck der unangenehmen Ilberraschung 
Schnalzen bedeutet Mißbilligung, Aufmerksammachen auf .schlechtes 
Benehmen. 
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Anhang über die Satzbildung. 

1. Stellung. 

Die Stellung der Redeteile im Satz ist iin vorhergehenden zum Teil 
.schon erörtert worden. Das Hauptwort steht gewöhnlich voran. Kigeii- 
sehafts- und Zahlwörter stehen hinter ihm. Umstandswörter folgen meistens 
hinter dem Verb, zuweilen stehen sie auch uninittelhar vor ihm. tll>er die 
Stellung der verschiedenen Fürwörtcrklassen vgl. Abschnitt über das Für- 
wort, de.sgl. über Verhältnis- und Bindewörter die betreffenden Abscbnitte. 

Besonders betonte Wörter können an den Anfang des .Satzes? gestellt 
werden. 

Dfe Stellung der Satzteile i.st folgende: 

Voran steht das Subjekt, gefolgt von dem Attribut und der .\ppositiou. 
«lanii da.s Prädikat und hierauf das Objekt. Das entferntere Objekt steht 
häufig vor dem näheren; z. B. / pan kiyan komui kijin uinT ich werde Ihnen 
etw.xs Medizin geben. 

2. Verbindung der Sätze. 

a) Kopulativsätze. Sie werden verbunden durch« und,;«/ auch. 
ap ferner, nan und dann, denn, ari und, ferner; und dann. 

Abweichend vom Deutschen werden Bindewörter oft da au.sgclassen, 
wo eine Handlung sich aus mehreren, hintereinander sich abspielendeu Vor- 
gängen zusammensetzt; z. B.: 

köla uaU) geh und hole 

re kin uaikäjan iaen kipar, jxilanfpacjah , jMta Urop sie pflücken 
Pandanusblätter ab, reißen sie dann auseinander und liechten 
eine Malte daraus 

17 kin viyäta kaijar metoatoa ö koal, likao, tör, ale pur kiyari nin 
kijin tüka y latiäta pön jaujau die Frauen machen viel Salböl, 
Schurze, Kleider, Zicrgürtel, nehmen Blumen und stecken sie 
an kleine Hölzer und hängen es auf dem Grabe auf. 

Doch können auch Bindewörter wie ap »dann«, mur »später« ge- 
braucht werden. 

b) Alternativsätze werden mit te »oder« gebildet; z. B. : 

kämail pan pepie, te kömail pan maela ihr mußt (werdet) kämpfen 
oder ihr müßt (werdet) sterben. 

c) Komparativsätze (vgl. Abschnitt über das Eigenschaftswort): 
a^ pan man on yay ma % metäkelary jan i maela es wird besser für 

mich sein, wenn ich Schmerzen habe, als daß ich sterbe; be.sser 
ist es für mich, Schmerzen zu haben als zu sterben. 

d) Adversativsätze, durch a, ari »aber« eingeleitet; z. B.: 

I men alü alü , a i jötafi kok ich möchte gehen, aber ich kann nicht 
orT jö pue,jö pue bedeuten, wenn der nachfolgende Satz verneint 
ist; aber dennoch, nichtsdestoweniger; z. B. : 
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af kiu metak kalaimuttia, Jö pt(e a' jota^ jaüejan er hat sein’ 
heftigen Schmerz, al>er dennoch schreit er nicht 
I kan kijin uhtT, an jö jnie i jöta* pan kaelailata ich genieße Medizin, 
aber dennoch werde ich nicht gesund werden 
tatok anjou karoj nt a* me maur, ari jo pue ofi jötc^ kapuäpuölar 
er arbeitete Jillezeit während seines Lebens, aber dennoch ist 
er nicht reich geworden 

1st der nachfolgende Satz nicht verneint, so bedeutet jö pue, an jö 
auch aber auch, dadurch; z. B.; 

o« nantiyan juktä ari jo jme a® jo/yof lölokonta er besucht eifrig die 
Schule, er ist aber auch (er ist dadurch) sichtbar gelehrt. 

e) Kausalsätze werden durch pue eingeleitet; z. B,: 

I pan jdmäla, pue i jo pijak ich werde Weggehen, weil ich nicht 

beschäAigt bin. 

f) Konsekutivsätze mit ari so daß; z. B.: 
o' puputijan nin tüka, ari juke (in pae er fiel vom Baum herab, 

so daß er den Fußknochen brach, und also brach er den Fuß- 
knochen 

o* natn moiie toatoa i ari müj er genoß viel Speise, so daß er brach 
nim tal en jakim toatoa T ari jakoular er trank viele Sclialen 
Jakau, so daß er betrunken wurde. 

g) Temporalsätze, nt während; z. B.: 
ni ai mair a kököla während meines Schlafs (während ich schlief) 

ging er fort 

nin tokon, ni anjou in der Zeit während; z. B.: 
nin tokon, ni anjou ai mair 
möhi (moan) bevor; z. B.: 

moan ai [/xw] mone i pan koto bevor ich gegessen habe (vor meinem 
F^sen) werde ich kommen 
murin, müren nachdem; z. B. : 

mürin ai mone i pan tütü nachdem ich gege~ssen habe (nach dem 
Eissen), werde ich baden 

I pan mone i ap tütü ich werde e-ssen und dann baden 
i pan mone i nok tütü • » ... später baden 

läo bis zu, solange bis, bis daß; z. B.: 

aui ya i lao puroto warte auf mich, bis ich wieder zurückkomme 
i pan aui yuk ke lao puroto ich werde auf dich warten, bis daß 
du wiederkommst 

re ki7i nim jakau re lao jakaular sie trinken Jakau, bis sie be- 
trunken sind 
ta a sobald als; z. B.: 

a* pan koto ta a i kola sobald er kommen wird , gehe ich fort 
i pan köla ta jap kapou, a i kaelailetar ich werde in ein kaltes 
Land gehen, .sobald ich gesund geworden bin 
lao a, lao ari — ap 
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i lao pyak a i ap pan puroto sobald ich Zeit habe, werde icii 
zurQckkoininen 

anjou karoj sooft als, allezeit wenn; z. B.: 

anjou karoj nt ai jömao i kin muj sooft ich krank bin, breche ich. 

h) Subjektivsätze: 

jöta'^ me f nen pue me ttpirap ejj ist nicht recht, daß inan stiehlt 
{jnie steht, weil das Stehlen auf Unrecht begründet ist). Sonst 
wird meistens einfacher gesagt: 

maeUl i pan Jdmala es ist walir, daß ich Weggehen will. 

i) Objektivsätze werden eingeleitet durch me, pue daß; ptte steht 
nach den Verben des Sichfreuens, P'drchtens, Verbietens, Verhinderns; über 
den Modus {en und te) vgl. Abschnitt über das Verbum. 

k) Relativsätze werden durch me eingeleitet; z. B.; 

ol, me { kilan ayU, rannet o* maelar der Mann, welchen ich gestern 
sah, ist heute gestorben 

ül, me i irnudneki tmuoy maelar der Mann, dessen Haus dort 
ich besitze, ist gestorben 

ol, me i kiyan uini ayü, rannet o* maelar der Mann, dem ich gtstern 
Medizin gab, ist heute gestorben 

japnai, me i krjan ya, me lomlomur mein Land, aus dem ich komme, 
ist kalt 

jap, me i men kölan ya, me kdrakar das Land, in welches ich 
gehen mochte, ist heiß 

naja, me i tiketa ya, me mao die Gegend, wo ich in der Kindheit 
lebte, ist gut 

h'tk, me intinki ayu, rannet jdlar die Tinte, mit der ich gestern 
.schrieb, ist heute zu Knde 

l) Finalsätze, pue en damit; z. B.: 

i men kan kijin uini pue i en kaelailata ich mochte etwas Medizin 
genießen, damit ich gesund werde 

pue — te damit nicht; z. B. : 

I jnta pan tanta, pue i te pnputi ich werde nicht emporklettern, 
damit ich nicht herunterfalle 

kater nim jakau, pue ke te pan jakaulal höre auf mit .lakautrinken, 
damit du nicht betrunken wirst! 

m) Konditionalsätze, ma wenn; z. B.: 

ma moni mtmT rei , i pan pnain wenn Geld bei mir ist, werde ich 
bezahlen 

n) Indirekte Fragesätze werden durch ma -ob« eingeleitet; z. B.: 

a* Ttok rei, ma i en puroto te jö er fragte mich, ob ich zurfick- 
kommen mochte oder nicht (vgl. ,\bschnitt fiber die Modus- 
l>estimmung). 

Da Konze.ssivpartikeln fehlen, müssen Konzessivsätze bei der Über- 
setzung in Adversativsätze umgewandelt werden. 
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Es f^ibt eine ziemliche Anzahl von K)rkläningen dieses Namens. Da mich 
diese Frage intere5ksierte , suchte ich nach deren Lösung in den chinesi- 
schen Büchern. Denn die Chinesen wissen doch schließlich am besten, 


ien-ou (1613 — 1682) zu geben (s. Mayers S. 281). V’or allem ist der Name 
«Blauer Fluß« auszuschließen, der zwar noch hin und wieder in den Bilchern 
spukt, aber gar keine Berechtigung hat, weder in chinesischen Büchern, 
noch auch in philosophischen Gründen europäischer Gelehrten. Denn die 
Wasser des Jangtsekiang sind immer gelblich , mehr oder weniger nach der 
Jahreszeit; aber zu keiner Zeit werden sie klar, um den Namen mit dem 
blauen Meere teilen zu können. Kurz, der «blaue« Fluß hat keine • 
wissenschaftliche Grundlage, somit keine Berechtigung, noch in wissenschaft- 
lichen Werken zu figurieren. Ebenso wenig Berechtigung hat die Erklärung 
«Sohn des Meeres«, obgleich dieser Name recht poetisch klingt. Denn der 
Fluß Jangtsekiang schreibt sich chinesisch • Um den »Sohn d<‘s 

Meeres« herauszubekommen, müßten die Chinesen , und nicht IS- 
schreiben. Beide Charaktere haben nichts als den Laut und Akzent gemein, 
sind aber in allem übrigen durchaus vei*schieden. jang bedeutet «Meer, 
Ozean« und kommt mit Recht im chinesischen Ausdruck für «Europa« vor 
Ta-si-iang, weil es jenseits des Ozeans liegt, jj^ heißt «sich 
erheben, fliegen, emporschießen«. Es ist derselbe Charakter, der für die 
bekannte Stadt Jang-tcheou gebraucht wird. 

Ebenso verfehlt ist die Erklärung »der Strom, an dessen Ufern so viel 
Weidenbäume wachsen«. Weiden gibt es zwar die Menge, nicht nur an 
den Ufern, sondern im ganzen Stromgebiet des Jangtsekiang. Aber «die 
Weide« schreibt sich chinesisch mit dem Schlüssel »Baum« , wie ganz 

selbstverständlich; also iang. Laut und Akzent sind dieselben, aber 
die Charaktere selbst sind ganz vei*schieden. 

Noch eine Bemerkung. Der Name Jangtsekiang wird von den Chinesen 
fast ausschließlich für den Unterlauf von Nanking bis zur Mündung gebraucht. 
Der mittlere Lauf heißt gewöhnlich Ta-kiaug »der große Strom», 


Von P. Albert Tschepe. 


wann und wanim dieser oder jener Name einem Flu.sse oder Berge gegeben 
worden ist. Die w’ahre Antwort scheint mir der große und auch bei den 
Europäern wegen seiner Gelehrsamkeit geschätzte 
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oder auch tch'ang-kiang -der lange Strom-, odei- auch kuiv-wcg 

klang u »der Strom-, weil er eheii der grr)ßte (’hinas ist. 

Im westlichen ('hinu, d. h. in der Provinz Seu-tch'ouan ra;ii zu- 
mal, heißt er iiiRö: Ming- kiang, weil dieser Nehenlluß bedeutender ist 
als der aus Tibet kommende Hauptarm; weil er den Chinesen aus grauem 
.-Mtertume bekannt ist, auch in den ältesten Büchern erwähnt wird und als 
schifl'barer Fluß allerwärts dort bekannt und genannt ist. 

Ais Name Itir den ganzen Strom ist in den älteren Büchern 

'I’a- kiang, in den neueren Jangtsekiang üblicher. 

von Uichthofen nalun an, daß diese Benennung von der Provinz ,lang- 
tcheou oder der gleichnamigen alten Stadt herkomme. Auch dieses 

ist unzulässig, weil in den alten Büchern der Name Jangtsekiang nicht vor- 
komint, sondern nur der Name Kiang. Und käme er von der späteren 
Stadt Jang-tcheou, so müßte er oder doch elliptisch ^ 

geschrieben werden, welche zwei Schreibwei.sen nicht existieren. 

Wo ist also die wahre Erklärung, wenn keine der obigen zuläs- 
sig sind? 

Naeh unserem gelehrten Gewährsmann kommt der Name von der 
Stadt Jang- tse-hien . Diese im Mittelalter sehr berühmte Stadt 

lag 15 Li südöstlich der jetzigen Kreisstadt mm I-tscheng-hien 

(welch letztere 75 Li westlich von seiner Präfektur Jang-tcheou-fu 
liegt), und zwar lag sie am Strome selbst und war ein großes Handels- 
emporium, ja selbst ProvinzialhauptsUidt unter den Mongolen. 

Der Ort war schon unter der Dynastie Soei (589 — 618) wichtig 

genug, um eine Garnison zu erhalten und den Strom zu bewachen. 

Im Jahre 682 war der Ort .schon so bedetitetid, daß der Kaiser die 
Stadt Jangtse lj [^ '’on der Stadt Kiang- ton abzweigte und zur 

selbständigen Kreisstadt erhob. 

Im Jahre 757 schlug der kaiserliche (Jeneral Li die aus- 

gebrochene Revolution im Süden des Stromes zu bekämpfen, sein Haupt- 
lager in dieser Stadt Jangtse auf. 

Im Jahre 780 .schlug die Generalintendantur der kaiserlichen Mono- 
pole von Salz tind Eisen in der immer größeren und wichtigeren Stadt Jangtse 
ihr Hauptlager auf. Ebenso befajul sich daselbst eine zahlreiche militärische 
Be.satzung zum Schutze des Landes. 

Im Jahre 923 gab der Herrscher einer neuen Dynastie dieser wichtigen 
Stadt einen neuen Namen Joung- tcheng, um an ihr sein kaiser- 

liches, allmächtig gebietendes Hecht zu betätigen. Um die Namen unbedeu- 
tender Orte hat sich ein Kaiser niemals bekümmert; die Stadt Jangtse war 
also bedeutend. 

Im Jahre 976 saß der Gründer der mächtigen Dynastie Song 
(96() — 1274) kaum auf sicherem Throne, als auch er sein Kai.setrecht an 
dies«’!' .Stadt ausübte und ihr den Namen »Jangtse« zurückgab. 
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weil die Stadt vom N’olke noch immer so benannt wurde und als solche 
weit und breit bekannt war. 

Im Jahre 1127 wurde die Stadt zur Würde einer 1‘rovinzialhaujit- 
>tadt “jp ?]•! Jangtsekiun erhoben. Dort lag das Armeekorj)s zum 

Schutz«* des Landes g«'gen die (")ft«*ren LinfTille des Reiches 
welches sich des n«‘>rdlichen Chinas bemächtigt hatte. 

Unter den Mongolen (1274 — 1308) war es ebenso eine Hauptstadt 
^ lou, bekam aber einen neuen «»fliziellen Namen 'rcheng- 

tcheou-lou. Denn der neue Kaiser wollte sein allmächtiges Herrscherrecht 
auch an dieser berühmten Stadt ausüben. 

Weil nun diese wichtige Handelsstadt im Mittelalter weit und breit 
lickannt und von vielen Schiffen und Wagen besucht wurde, nannte man 
den Strom, an de«n diese Stadt lag, schlechtweg den .langtsekiang, d. h. den 
Strom von Jangtse. Dieser Name erhielt sich auch noch, als die Stadt 
zei-stort war. 

Denn zur Zeit der IJürgerkriege am Fhide der Dynastie der Motjgolen 
(13')0), als es galt, diese wilden und verhaßten Mongolen zu vertreiben, 
käiii[)fte man mit Wut um den Besitz dieser so wichtigen Stadt. Schließlich 
ward sie in den mürderischen Kämpfen verbrannt und vernichtet. Und die 
neue Dyna.stie der Ming ^ verlegte die V’^erwaltungsbchorden nach d«*m 

Marktllecken 1-tcheng, welcher zur SUult erhoben wurde und es 

jetzt iK)ch ist. Zia Khi*eia der alten Staadt Tcheng- tcheou iiiater den 

Mongolen hat I- tcheng 


den Khrennameia Tcheng-tcheou. 

Di«»se Unterpi'äfektur liegt 75 Li westlich von seiner Präfektui* Jatag- tcheou 

ijinrn- 

Wäi*«* aber Jemand erstaiuit, daß diese Stadt .laug-tse- 

hi(.*n auf Kosten anderer Städte sich habe so entwickeln k«">nnen, .so füge 
ich noch hinzu, daß sie eben am \'erbindungspunkte des Kai.serkanals mit 
dem Jangtsekiang lag. Denn man muß nicht glauben, daß die Kinfuhr 
in den Kaiserkanal immer gerade gegenüber vom jetzigen Tcheng- kiang 
^/X war. 

Allerdings ehemals im Jahre 480 v. (’hr., als Fou-tch'ai, der 

inäciitige K«“)uig von Ou, den Kaiserkanal gr«ib, fiilii* man von 'IVheng- 

kiang direkt nach Noi*den zur jetzigen Präfektur .lang -tcheou iiWl- 
Selbst die M«*ereslhit stieg bis zu jener Stadt. Aber allmählich ver- 
schlammte der Kanal, und im Jahre 345 n. Clir. war er ganz vom .Schlamme 
vei*stoj)ft. Da der .langtsekiang daselbst auch mit vielen Irjseln angefüllt 
und das Fahrwjusser seicht war, mußte man dem Kaiserkanal eine Mündung 
weiter im We.sttm graben, d. h. ungefähr 15 Li südr)stlich von der jetzigen 
Stadt I- tcheng 

An die.ser Mündung des Kai.serkanals in den Strom .langtsekiang lag 
nun unsere -Stadt Jangtse ganze Handel d«*s Kai.serkanals 

a 
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ging also durch diese Stadt. Wie ist es zu verwundern, daß sie sich so 
entwickelt, zu solcher Höhe einj)orgeschwungen? Khen deswegen war sie 
so hekunnt und in aller Munde. Und der Strom u Kiang, der bei ihr 
vorb»*illoß, in den inan nach dein Durchgänge dieser Stadt Jangtse gelangte, 
war eben der Janglst^kiang. Da inan manche Kiang kannte, manche durch- 
.schiffte, so wollte man eben diesen von andern untei*scheiden und nannte 
ihn nach der berühmten Stadt »Jangtse«. 
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Die Ebene von Schanghai (oder richtiger von 

Sou-tcheou). 

Von P. Albert Tsciiepe. 


H.err von Kiclitliofeii nimmt an, daß daa Ästuar des Jangtsekianj^ sicli 
ehemals in den Uiv.eiten vom Ästuar von Hang-tcheou bis nach Ou-hou 
Idri ei'streckte. Ich i)in ganz dersclhen Meinung, ebenso verschie- 
dene unserer Patres, welche sich mit dieser PVage he^schäftigt haben. 

Die Berge und Hügel von Nanking und Tchcn-kiang, die Berge und 
Hügelketten von 'rch'ang-tcheoii j*j»j , Ou-si und 8ou-tclieou 


begünstigten den Niedereatz der Sedimente des «langtsekiang, und 
so bildeten sich daselbst bald Inseln, die sich sjmtcr zur fruchtbaren Ebene 
vereinigten und natürlich Ansiedler anlockten. 

ln der geschichtlichen Zeit, d. h. gegen 2200 v. dir., als der Große 
.lü die neun Provinzen bereiste, fand er die Ebene von chinesischen 

Kolonisten hesiedelt. 

1 1 22 V. ('hr. wird ±i(i T'ai-pe zum Fürsten von Ou einge- 


setzt, und dieser hat seine Hauptstadt in Mei-li Iji » 30 Li südöst- 
lich von Ou-si in einer ringsum von Hügeln eingeschlossenen Ebene. I>ie~se 
Gegend war al.so am dichte.steii bewohnt, denn sonst hätte er seinen Thron 
nicht dort errichtet. 

Gegen 515 v. dir. war die Hauptstadt nach Sou-tclurou 
legt, weil sich dieses so günstig gelegene Gebiet immer mehr entwick<dt 
batte und Mei-li weit überllügelte. 

So wächst die Ebene mehr und mehr. Im 4. Jahrhundert dehnte sich 
die bewohnte Niederung bis über 100 Li östlich von Sou-tcheou aus. 
Wir haben einen ge.schichtlichen Beweis in der Festung yV‘( Hou- 

ton-lei. Es ist dies jetzt der literarische Name von Schanghai. I/uwt 
inan in den alten Büchern diesen Namen Hou-tou, so ist man zuerst nicht 
wenig erstaunt. 

Wie! Gab es zu jener Zeit, im 4. Jabrbiindei’t schon, eine Stadt 
ScbanghaL' Man weiß ja, daß Schanghai unter der Dynastie Song * 
(000 — 1274) nur ein Hecken war. 

Erst 1294 wurde es von den Mongolenkaisern zur Stadt erhoben. 
Was i.sf al.so Hou-tou? 


Hou-tou heißt «Ablluß zum Meere- und lei -Festung-, nahe 
liei der Mündung erbaut, um das Land gegen die Seeräuber zu .schützen. 


y 
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lin 4. .lalirliundert hefaiul .sicli diese »Uferfe,stiing« 30 Li östlich von der 
jetzigen Uiiterpräfekliir K«)iien -chan EUl , die 70 Li östlich von Sou- 

tcheoii 

Aber die Ebene wuchs immer mehr; somit entfernte sich das Meer, 
ut«d die »Uferfestung« wanderte immer mehr östlich. 

Unter der Dynastie Song * befand sie sich 35 Li nordöstlich von 

der Unterpräfcktnr 'iVing- j/on Y||j » löO Li westlich von Schang- 

hai. Man findet daselbst .sogar noch das Dorf il-ifi« IIoii - toll - tsouen, 
nahe beim gro’ßen Marktflecken Ts'ing- loung- tchen , welches 

unter den Song * ein so besuchter Hafen war, daß er den Namen 


Siao- Hang-tcheou »das kleine Hang- tcheou« erhielt. 

Um 1292 ist Hou-tou-lei »die Uferfestung« in der Nähe von Schang- 
hai; daher hat die.se Stadt ihren literarischen Namen erhalten. .■\lle chine- 
sischen Literaten kennen den literarischen Namen für Schanghai, aber wissen 
keine Erklärung anzugeben. Diese findet sich einzig in der Chronik von 
•Sou -tcheou. 

Die Unterjiräfektur Tch'ang-chou > welche 100 Li nördlich 

von ^*|'j lit'SU datiert erst aus dem .lahre 590 n. dir. Jetzt liegt sie 
mehr als 50 Li innerhalb des Landes vom Jangtsekiang entfernt. Vor 590 war 
das Land noch nicht oder nicht geniigend bevölkert. Die alte Stadt lag noi-d- 
westlich bei den Hügeln von /X Kiang-yin und hieß Ki-yang |^'- 
Bis zum Jahre 311 n. ('hr. befand sieh dasellist nur ein Militärmaiidarin, 
welcher die Oberleitung über das Salzmono[)ol hatte, die .Salzschniuggler usw. 
fangen mußte. Kurz, bis 341 war das Liuid noch wenig bebaut; man 
machte viel Salz, wie es jetzt noch nördlich von Hai- men m rj der 
Kall ist. Alljährlich wächst das I.and; das Meer weicht zurück, und die 
Kolonisten finden sich ein. Sobald die Bevölkerung ziemlich zahlreich 
geworden, errichtet inan eine kleine Unterpräfektur. Dies geschah im 
Jahre 341, und die .Stadt hieß Nan-chau und lag 45 Li nordwest- 

lich von Tch'ang- chou. 

Wie der Name Nan-cha besagt, war es eine In.sel des Jang- 

tsekiang, welche sich ans Festland gefügt hatte. 

(50 Li südöstlich von Tch'ang -chou befindet sich «der durchlöcherte 
Kels 5^ 111 Tch'ouen -chan« , den ich unlängst gesucht und .schließlich ge- 
funden habe. Er ist 9,0 ^ ichang hoch = ungefähr 18 — 20 ni. Er hat 
einen Umkreis von 2 304 .Schritt. Seine nördliche Seite ist dundiaus steil. 
.\m Fuße sieht man noch, wie die Meereswogen angeprallt sind und den 
Felsblock durchbohrt haben. 

Man crZiählt in den alten Büchern, daß kühne .Schiffer mit au.sge- 
spannten Segeln mitten durch den Fels fuhren. Das ist ein Märchen .solcher 
Leute, welche den durchlöcherten Fels nicht gesehen haben. Ein kleines 
Fuder Heu, d. h. ein kleiner Heuwagen, kann durchs Loch fahren, um 
einen gewöhnlichen Vergleich zu gebrauchen. 
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Wenn andere Schriftsteller sagen, es seien gar mnnclie Schiffe an 
diesem Felsen zerschellt, so kann inan das schon glauben. Beim Brunnen- 
graben bat man daselbst Masten und Schiffsteile gefunden. 

lin 7. Jahrhundert war der Fels noch inmitten des Jangtsekiang; 
jetzt liegt er mehr als 20 Li im Innern des Landes. 

Dies sind augen.scheinliche Beweise, daß das Delta von Sou-tcheou 
ehedem wenig ausgedehnt war. Der oder Mittlere Kiang hatte 

zur Zeit des Großen Ju, d. h. 2200 Jahre v. Chr., wohl kaum mehr als eine 
Länge von 100 Li östlich vom T*ai-hou, während jetzt der 
Ou-soung- kiang an 300 Li lang ist. 

Das gleiche gilt vom Nan -kiang • 

Das Ästuar vom Jangtsekiang erstreckt sich in großer Breite bis Nan- 
king. Zur Zeit der Dynastie der T ang "'ar der Jangtsekiang 

zwischen Jang-tcheou und Teilen -kiang 60 Li breit, und 

man scbiffle sich in Jang- tse-kiao, 20 Li südlich vom jetzigen 

Jang-tcheou, ein. Jetzt muß man '40 Li weiter nach Süden, nach 
Kona-tcheou, »der Gurkeninsel«, gehen. Dieses an 60 Li lange und 40 Li 
breite Alluviulland hat .sich unter den 'Fang ans nördliche Ufer des 
Jangtsekiang angefügt. Da zu derselben Zeit sich auch die große Insel 
Tsoang-ming gebildet hat, so muß der Jangtsekiang damals im 

Oberlauf viel Land fortgerissen haben. Die Erde ist fruchtbarer, mit viel 
Lehm durchmischter Sand, sowohl am nördlichen Ufer des Stromes als auf 
der Insel Tsoung- ming. Indessen gibt cs bisweilen Streifen von fast lauter 
.Sand. Solch minderwertige Strecken kennen die Landleute sehr gut. 

Die alten Alluvialstrecken .sind fast aus.schließlich Lehmboden, d. h. 
trefflicher Boden für Hei.skultur. Die späteren Alluvionen aus und nach 
der Dynastie der 'Fang sind lehmhaltiger, fruchtbarer Sandboden, trefflich 
für Baumwollenkultur geeignet. In meinem Bezirke habe ich beide Boden- 
arten und kenne also hier ganz genau die Grenze, ln dieser Christen- 
gemeinde baut man noch halb Reis, halb Baumwolle; die südlicheren bauen 
nur Reis, die mehr nördlichen nur Baumwolle. Der Boden ist durchaus 
verschieden. Die Bauern wi.ssen das natürlich sehr gut. Also für jemand, 
der das Land durchwandert und dasselbe ein wenig angesehen hat, sind 
die oben ausgesprochenen Ansichten unzweifelliaft. Und sie werden von 
der Gescliiehte aufs glänzendste bestätigt. 
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Der Nan-kiang 

Eine geographisch -historische Studie. 

Von P. Albert Tschepe. 


Der Nan-kiang yx oder der südliche Arm des Jangtsekiang. 

In ineimnn vorh(*rji;ehen(len Aufsätze haV)e ich schon z«ir Genüge bewiesen, 
(laß die Ansiclit des Herrn von Richtliufen die allein wahrscheinliche ist. 
d. I). daß der Nan-kiang sich wahrscheinlich vom Großen 8ee T*ai-hmi 
ahzweigte und sich bei Telia ;p*on ins Meer ergoß. Die 

folgenden Blätter sollen diese Meinung aufs neue erhärten und, wenn mög- 
lich, zur Gewißheit beweisen. Das jetzige Kanalsystem macht den Forscher 
in seinen Untei'suchungen irre. Denn jetzt laufen alle Wasser de.s n(">rd- 
lichen Hang- tch(M>u IäH'I nach dem T"ai-hou ab. Wie kann man also 
vermuten oder gar überzeugt sein, daß es ehemals anders gewesen ist, wo- 
fern man nicht die alten Bücher nachsieht, d. h. nicht die Klassiker, welche 
von diesem für viele so unwichtigen Punkte gar nicht sprechen, sondern 
die Lokalchroniken, welche immer so viel Interesse an ihrem engeren \’ator- 
lande bewiesen haben. Diese Ghroniken tcheu sind zwar äußerst 

langweilig zu le.sen, da sie so viel unnützes Zeug aufspeichern. Die Er- 
zählungen von den keuschen Witwen eines Bezirks, über denm Ehren- 
pforten usw. nehmen ja selbst die ('hinesen nicht ernstlich. Denn sie wissen, 
daß nur einer ansehnlichen Summe von Dollars bedarf, um eine Lobes- 
erhebung in der Lokalchuonik für die keusche Witwe seiner Familie zu 
(mhalten. Die Herausgeber bedürfen Geld für die Unkosten des Buches. 
Somit verzeiht man ihmm diese b(!zahlten Lobhudeleien zu Ehren der 
reicheren Familien und deren »tugendhaften* Mitgliedern, s(d es nun weib- 
lichen oder auch männlichen G(;schlechts. Aber neben di(y>en langweiligen 
Erzählungen zweifelhaften Inhalts findet man auch kostbare Nachrichten 
über die geschichtlichen Ei-eignisse jener Stadt und jener Gegend. Die 
genaue Angabe der Schlachten und Schlachtfelder sucht man oft vergebens 
in anderen Büchern. Ebenso geben sie genaue Beschreibungen der Berge 
und FlO.sse, der wirklichen Berühmtheiten und Heldentaten ihrer Landes- 
kinder: kurz, vieler wissenswerten Mitteilungen wii’d man nur dort habhaft. 

Durch diese Erfahrungen geleitet, nahm ich die Lokalchroniken von 
Hang-tcheou, Kia-hing ^ » Sou-tcheou j*|*j '«sw. nebst deinen 
zahlreichen Unterpräfekturen zur Hand. Die genaue Durchsicht dieser 
zahlreichen Bände erfordert zwar viel Zeit und Geduld, aber sie belohnt 
sich immer. So erging es mir auch diesmal. Ich fand den Nan-kiang 
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zwar nicht unter dieser Rubrik, wie ich ihn suchte; aber ich fand ihn 
doch, und zwar unter dem Titel ^ Kiou-k'i, der wenig einladend 
war durch seinen Namen • Zwiebel lauchlluß». Ich las den Paragraphen 

einzig, um alles genau zu durchsuchen, und fand so den vielgesuchten 
Nan-kiang. 

Die folgenden Seiten geben das Resultat jener Studien auf der Suche 
nach dem Nan-kiang. 


Wo war der Abfluß des T'ai-hou in den Nan-kiang? 

Der Teil des jetzigen Kaiserkanals von Ou-kiang, 5ü Li süd- 
lich von Sou-tcheou, bis nach Kia-hing hieß ehemals 

Kiou-k'i »der Zwiebelfluß« oder auch Tch'ang - choei »das lange 

Wasser«, well er eben an die 100 Li lang war. Er trug dle.sen Namen 
wenigstens noch bis zur Zeit des berühmten (246 — 210). T.s'in- 

cheu-hoang, unter dem der Kiou-k'i noch namentlich erwähnt wird, wie 
wir w'eiter unten eines längeren erzählen werden. Aber wahrscheinlich 
behielt er den Namen bis zur Zeit der Dynastie |Jpj‘ Soei (590 — 618), 

deren großer Kaiser Yang-ti (606 — 618) im Jahre 610 diesen 

südlichen Teil des KaLserkanals bauen ließ. Denn der Chronist sagt, der 
Name Kiou-k'i oder Tcliang-choei wurde vergessen über dem neuen offi- 
ziellen Namen Ii**'*ho »Kaiserkanal«, wie die Europäer gewöhnlich 

übersetzen. Der Chronist fügt hinzu: »Einzig im Namen seines .Abllus.ses 
am 'Tai-hou, Kiou-k'i -kiang, und im Namen der Brücke äk 

>j^ Kiou-k'i-kiao, im Zentrum der Präfektur Kia-hing, hat sich der 
alte Name des Flusses erhalten.« 

Wir haben somit den Abfluß des Nan-kiang iin jetzigen Hafen und 
Kanal Kiou-k'i-kiang, welcher 30 Li südlich von der Unter- 

präfektur liegt. 

Diese Ansicht wird von dem Verfasser des ± ii # Bd. II 
S. 27 bestätigt. Die.ser Autor hat ein treffliches Werk in 13 chinesischen 
Bänden über den ±m geschrieben. An besagter Stelle spricht er von 

der großtm Brücke -p'ou-kiao, welche 7 Bogen und eine 

Länge von 36 m hat und nördlich vom Marktflecken 

tclieiig am Kai.serkanal liegt. Er sagt nun, daß nach allgemeiner Ansicht 
jene Brücke über den alten südöstlichen Abfluß des 'Pai-hou führe; den 
Grund davon sehe man in der bodenlosen Tiefe südlich von jener Brücke. 
Jene Brücke liegt nun 4 — 5 Li östlich vom erwähnten Hafen mmm 
und entspricht demselben ganz genau. S. 23 besagten Werkes zählt er 
die Seen und Wasserbehälter zwi.schen dem Hafen m und der 

Brücke AvSfS auf, welche ehemals den Zwischenraum lä.st gänzlich 
ausfullten. Begnügen wir uns der Kürze wegen, den »See I.ang- 
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tang - tch'oen , d. h. -den Wogendurchbruch«, zu erwähnen. Kr ward so 
genannt, weil der T'ai-hou sein altes Recht zu bewahren suchte, und der 
zweite immer wieder, trotz aller angehäufter Hindernisse, ihn zurückzu- 
halten, dennoch durchbrach. Auch diese Benennung ist ein neuer Beweis 
für unsei’e These. Obwohl der Kaiserkanal schon (510 gebaut worden , war 
noch zur Zeit der Dynastie der .Song (0(50 — 127(5) .jene Stelle sehr ge- 
l’ährlich und gefürchtet ob der vielen Unglncksfälle, die alljährlich daselbst 
vorkaincn, und dies trotz aller sorgsamen Arbeiten, welche man an jener 
Stelle des Kaiserkanals immer ausführte, um die Schiffahrt möglich und 
sicher zu machen. 

Krwiihnen wir noch den See T ang- kia-hon, 34 Li südlich 

von Ou- kiang, der etwas südlich vom vorigen See, «dem Wogen- 

dnrchbruch«, liegt. Besagter Autor führt 5 — 6 Seen auf, welche zwischen 
dem Hafen und der Brücke oder neben letzterer liegen oder lagen. Denn 
seitdem haben sich viele Inseln gebildet, ja, ergiebige, gilt bebaute Kbenen 
sind an .Stelle jener Untiefen und .Seen getreten. Wo man im 9. Jahrhundert 
kaum ohne Gefahr zu Schifle durchkommen konnte, findet man nun ein 
(licht bevölkertes und gut angebautes Land. Kinzig die notwendigen Kanäle 
hat man erhalten, d. h. man hat gesorgt, daß der Kaiserkanal immer das zur 
Schiffahrt notige Wasser h(?sitze, die bebauten Felder und die Marklllecken 
nicht überschwemmt werden. Geben die Berge von Hang-tcheou viele 
Wasser an den Kaiserkanal ab, so entläßt sie die~ser, um nicht ge.schädigt 
zu werden, auch durch die Brücke iciililt und den Kanal 
in den T'ai-hou. Hat der Kaiserkanal zu wenig Wa.sser, so empfängt er 
Zutluß vom (Jroßen .See durch jene zahlreichen Kanäle, von denen viele 
die Re.ste ehemaliger Seen sind. Kniv-, das ganze Kanalsystem iin Delta 
des Jangtsekiang ist erstaunlich gut »nach Methode der weisen Altvordern«, 
ohne viele wi.ssenschaflliche Aj)parate gereg(*lt worden. Im Jahre (510 
baute man den Kai.serkanal im Süden des Jangts(‘kiang bis Hang-tcheou. 
Als praktische Leute benutzten die Chinesen die schon vorhandenen 
Kanäle oder Flüsse und Was.serläufe. F'ine große Schwierigkeit wmr am 
südöstlichen Winkel des «Großen Sees« 'Uai-hou zu überwinden. Denn 
dort (ließen die W.a.sserma.ssen dieses Binnenmeeres ab, überschwemmen 
nicht .selten auch jetzt noch das Land, ehemals aber, d. h. bis ins 14. 
und 1.'). Jahrhundert, verwüsteten sie jenen Winkel oft aufs fürchter- 
lichste. Wiegen der n(»twendigen X'erbindung mit dem Süden finden wir 
.schon im 3. .lahrhnndert v. ('hr. dort, wo die jetzige Unterpj-äfektur 

Oii-kiang, lö Li südlich von li'’Kb eir>en Flecken mit Namen •liS' 

Soung-ling. .\ber der Ort war .so oft überschwemmt, so gefährdet, 
so oft weggerissen, daß er trotz seiner gün.sligen Lage am großen Fahr- 
wege nach dem Süden sich nicht entwickeln konnte. .Selbst nachdem 
der Kai.serkanal schon gebaut und verschiedene Schutzdämme zwischen 
dem (iroßen «See und d(!m Kniserkanal errichtet waren, blieb jene An- 
siedelung Ou-ling immer sehr gefährdet. .\ber immer neue und bessere 
.Anlagen sicherten schließlich den Kaiserknnal und jenen einsamen Flecken 
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Soung-ling, der .schließlich unter der Dynastie T'ang den 

Titel tcheng »Marktllecken« erhielt. Gegen Ende die.ser Dynastie, 

d. h. im Jahre 895, lieferten sich an dieser wichtigen Stelle die beiden 
K ron [jrätendenten Jang- hing -ini und Ts'ien-liou mör- 

derische Kämpfe. Ts'ien-liou blieb Sieger, Und dieser alte Salzschmuggler 
entwickelte sich zum klugen, tatkräftigen Herrscher, welcher seinem König- 
reiche, d. h. dem Delta des Jnngtsekiang, von llang-tcheou, seiner Haiipt- 
sUadt, bis Tcheng -kiang unzählige Wohltaten erwiesen und .sehr 

viel zur bmtwickelung des Landers beigetragen hat. Er war es, der zuerst 
'Steindämme längs des Kai.serkanals auffiihrte und auch jene gefährdete 
Stelle am Ausflüsse des alten Nan- kiang bei der Rrficke vili aufs 

beste zu sichern suchte. Kr entwickelte sehr den Handel zwischen Sou- 
tcheou und .seiner Hauptstadt Hang-tcheou .sowie mit y/ijj Hou-tcheou. 
Somit hob und l>evölkerte sich das Land: längs de»s Kai.serkanals erhoben sich 
in .\hsUinden von 30 — 50 Li große Marktflecken, die sich der Bewohner- 
zahl nach zu wahren Städten entwickelten. Daß man unter .solchen Um- 
ständen des alten Kiou-k'i vergaß und nur den ^ Jun-ho 

kannte, ist leicht begreiflich. Aber ebenso begreiflich ist, daß der alte Hafen 
am T*ai-hou in diesem Lande, wo alte Traditionen .so heilig aufbewahrt 
werden, im Laufe so vieler Jahrhunderte seinen Namen Kiou- 

k'i- kiang bis jetzt bewahrt hat. Denn dort gab es keinen Grund, den 
Namen zu wechseln, kein Nebenbuhler machte ihm seinen Namen streitig. 


Wo war der Mittellauf des alten Flusses Nan -kiang 

Wir haben ol»en gesagt, daß der südliche Arm der drei Mündungen 
de.s alten Jangt.s«>kiang nicht wie im (’hon -king den Namen 

Nan-kiang trug, .sondern ^ Kiou-k'i .Zwiebelfluß« oder 
Tcb'aug-choei «der lange Kluß- hieß. Wollen wir ganz genau nach <leri 
Chroniken sprechen, .so hieß der Oberlauf, d. h. der .Ausfluß aus d«‘m Tai- 
hoii, eine wohl 20 Li lange Strecke, zumeist Kiou-k'i, der Mittellauf da- 
gegen, wenigstens zur Zeit de.s Kai.sers 'Usin-cheu-hoang, zu- 

meist 'I’cli'ang-choei. Der eigentliche, ursprüngliche Name war Kiou-k*i. 

Warum die.ser Name Kiou-k'i »Zwiebelfluß« oder vielmehr 

».Schnittlauchiluß- ? Denn kiou bezeichnet jene, den Europäern so 
verhaßte, von den Chinesen aber so geliebte .\rt .Schnittlauch, welche noch 
eine halbe .Stunde nach dem Essen aus dem Munde des betreffenden einen 
so üblen Geruch verbreitet, ja, wirklich lästig, eklig ist. 

Wahrscheinlich wächst diese Pflanze überreichlich längs de.s Flusses 
oder wenigstens an mehreren Stellen , wo er durchfloß. Das kommt ja vor 
und gibt der Bevölkerung die nächste Gelegenheit zu Lokalnamen. 

Im Weichbilde von T'chang-chou, wo ich dies schreibe, gibt 

es auch eine Art kleiner wilder Zwiebeln, welche als Unkraut im Felde 
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wuchern und nach Behauptung der Landleute unausrottbar sind. In unserem 
Garten aber habe icli sie im Verlaufe zweier Jahre doch ausgerottet, ob- 
w'ohl cs eine langwierige .\rheit war. Von Tch'ang-chou bis Schanghai 
findet man diese wilde Zwiebel überall. Andei*swo im Delta habe ich sie 
nicht in Unmasse gesehen. Vielleicht kommt der Name von einem ähn- 
lichen wilden Gewächs, welches in Ma.sse an jenem Flusse vorkam. Das 
eigentliche Küchengewächs kioii kann es nicht sein ; denn dieses ver- 
langt sorgsame Pllege des verständigen Gärtners. 

oder k'i heißt eigentlich -Stur/.bach, Bergstrom, Gewässer, 
das sich zwischen P'elsen herabstüiv.t«. In jenem Teile von Tch'e-kiang 
heißt aber nach allgemeinem Sprachg<d)rauch fast jeder Wasserlauf k*i. 

Ausnahmen erklären sich leicht. 8o z. B. heißt der Kaiserkan.al 
.lun-ho, eben weil der gelehrte, schriftgemäße Ausdruck von auswärts ein- 
geführt worden. 

Geschichtlich bekannt und nachgew iesen finden wir den 
'rchang-choei schon im 6. Jahrhundert v. dir. An ihm lag zur Zeit der 
König«* von Oii (1122 — 470) der Marktllecken i|| J'cirang- 

choei-cheii, welcher sich später noch mehr entwickeln und zur jetzigen 
Bräfektiir Kia-hing emporstciigen sollU«. Daher kommt es, daß 

in alten Büchern diese .Stadt manchmal ganz einfach Tclfang-choei ge- 
nannt wird. 

Als T.s'in -dien - hoang (24(1 — 210) auf seinem Besuche 

des Südostens seines Reiches im Jahre 240 dahinkam, fand er in 'I'clfang- 
choei einen sehr großen Marktllecken, einen so b»*deutenden Ort, daß der 
Volksglaube erzählte, aus jenem volkreichen, hochangesehenen, stadlartigen 
Marktllecken werde ein Kaiser hervorgehen. Der abergläubische De.spot 
sei darüber dermaßen erschrocken, daß er seine Wahrsager, welche er stets 
zur Seite hatte, befragt, wie jen«*m immerhin möglichen Zauber zu be- 
gegnen siM, um ihn zn vernichten? Auf ihren Rat hin habe sich Ts'in- 
chen - hoang als Bauer verkleidet, in ein dort gebräuchliches SchifTlein ge- 
setzt und sei mit einigen Landesprodukten in den Klecken gefahren , wo er 
dieselben verkauft und andere .Sachen eingekauft habe. Alsdann sei er am 
anderen Knde des Fh*ckens herausgefahren. .Somit hatte sich das alte ( )rakel 
erfüllt; -ein Kaiser war ans jenem großen Marktllecken hervorgegangen«. 
Der Zauber war nach dem Zeugnisse seiner Wahrsager zerstört. 

Die Krzä Idling klingt zwar sehr nnekdotenartig, zumal für Kuropäer. 
Aber wessen ist menschliche 'Porheit nicht fähig, zumal da, wo d.as Licht 
der christlichen OlVenbarung die dichten Finsternisse des Heidentums noch 
nicht erhellt hat? Was für ungereimtes Zeug unternehmen nicht manch- 
mal die stolzen Literaten. 

Aber der mißlaiinisehe Tyrann glaubte nicht ganz den Veisicheriingen 
seiner Zauberer und Wahrsager. Um sicher zu gehen, wollte er den 
Klecken vernichten. Kr erbaute darum eine neue Residenz für die lokale 
V’erwaltiing, einige Li südlich von dem Klecken. Indem er die Beamten, 
die Richter, das Militär, den ganzen Beaintenstab nndersw'ohin verlegte, 
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wollte er die Bevölkerung zwingen, auch dahin uberzusiedeln; und es ge- 
lang teilweise. Dieser neuen offiziellen Niederlassung gab er den üblen 
Namen Siou-k*iuen: »von Sträflingshand« gebaute Stadt; weil die 

zahlreichen Sträflinge seiner Regierung die Niederlassung gebaut. Später 
fand man den Namen doch zu abscheulich. Man verwandelte ihn also in 
1 Iou-k*itien: »aus der Hände Arbeit* hcrvorgogangene Nieder- 
lassung. Und bis jetzt ist ih# Iou-k*iuen der offizielle literarische 
Name fiir die Unter]>räfektur Kia-hing. 


Zitieren wir noch einen alten Text aus dein 

* tfc , I? * X ^ m S ft (l!f. ftß i® , * X m 

Wvff ß '*• '“I 

das alte Tch'aiig-choei, Zur Zeit des Ts'in-cheu-hoang wurde der Durch- 
stich de^s Ilugelrückens gegraben (nicht aber waren jene Felsen von selbst 
gefallen, wie man leicht hineinle.sen könnte) und bildete den Durchlluß des 
Tch'ang- cb(»ei, der, ob er gleich bei der alten Stadt Tch'ang-choei vorbei- 
lließt, im Unterlauf deswegen Kou-clioei »der P'liiß des Durch- 

stichs« heißt. Dieser Kou-choei, nachdem er w’estlich vom jetzigen Kia- 
hing vorbeigellossen , wendet sich nach Südosten, behält diese südöstliche 
Richtung bei und tließt südlich bei der alten Stadt ^ Hai-tchang 

vorbei, um sich bei Kan-p'ou iU'/jl) ins Meer zu ergießen; 
sagt ergänzend ein alter Autor. 

Dieser 'I'ext beweist nicht nur den zweiten Teil unserer These, sondern 
selbst den dritten. Der höhere Hügel westlich vom Durchschnitt wurde 
von da ab [Aj Siou-k'iueii oder ili^Uü lou - k'iuen -clian genannt 
(vgl. s. i4:i). 

Der große Marktllecken tK r|i Tch'ang -choei-cheu war also in 
jeder Beziehung degra«liert, der mögliche Zauber vernichtet. 

Der abergläubische Despot war aber auch ein weitsichtiger, tat- 
kräftiger Herrscher, Fr fand, daß das Land zu viel vom Wasser leiden 
müsse, weil zu jener Zeit der N an -k lang schon nicht melir nach 
dem Meere abfließen konnte. Weiter unten werden wir des weiteren 
davon sprechen. Hier begnügen wir uns, zu erwähnen, daß Ts'in-cheu- 
hoang mehrere Seen gegraben hat, um die suinpfartigen Morsuste loszu- 
werderi und nm fruchtbare Felder mit der gewonnenen Krde zu schaffen. 
Dies ist z. R. der See Ma- t'ang-ien, 7 Li südlich von Kia- 

hing. K r hat seinen Namen vom Pferde, welches Ts'in-cheu-hoang 
nach vollendeter .\rbeit dem Himmel opferte. Noch bedeutendere Arbeit 
verlangte das Ausgraben des Sees )/ijJ 'r*ien-sin-hou, noi-döstlich 

von Kia-hing. 

Kiiiv., am alten Nan-kiang oder dem landläufigen Kiou-k'i 
oder Tch'ang- choei hatten sicli seit alten Zeiten große Markttlecken 
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gebildet, welche natfirlich eine bieträchtliche Landbevölkerung und Schiffahrt 
voraussetzen. 

Ausdrückliche Zeugnisse alter Schriftsteller erklären übrigens als 
bekannte Tatsache, daß der Kiou-k*i der südöstliche Abfluß des 

T'ai-hou und somit des Nan-kiang sei. So sagt Ju-tchoung- 

siang, Schriftsteller aus der Zeit der San-kouo (221 — 265): * 

d. h. der T'ai-hoii ergießt sich südöstlich in den 
Kiou-k*i. Heißt das nicht, daß der Kiou-k'i der südöstliche .\blluß des 
l'^ai - hoii ist? 

ifl I, ein alter f’hronist von Kia-hing, sagt; 

am * @ ± !()lt , ^ IIP iS ?n7 2 <1- h. der 

Kluß Kiou-k'i ist sehr lang; er ist der südöstliche Ablluß des Tai-hoii 
und der Oberlauf des Tch'ang-choei; .sein alter Lauf bildet jetzt den 
Kaiserkanal. 

Der alte Nan-kiang oder war natürlich ein mächtiger Strom, 

der stellenweise mehrere Arme bildete. Der Hauptarm hieß j]^ Tcheng- 
p*ai »der wahre, eigentliche (.\rm) Kluß». Kinen Nebenarm bildete hin- 
gegen der ^lou-k'i, 3 Li nordwestlich von Kia-hing, der übrigens 

auch jetzt noch trotz Änderung des ganzen Kanalsy.stems sich in den Kaiser- 
kanal ergießt. Im Mou-k‘i flndet man nun seit alten Zeiten und auch jetzt 
noch die hochgehaltenen g^*pj‘ loung-kou, d. h. Drachenknochen, alte, 
mächtige Knochen, welche von den das Meer bewohnenden Drachen her- 
rühren. Da nun nach chinesischer Philosophie jene Drachen unsterbliche 
Götter sind, jene Knochen also nicht von ihrem Körper herrühren können, 
.so weiß man ganz genau, daß jene Meenlrachen sich häuten nach Art «ler 
Schlangen. Diese alten Drachenhäiile nun sind mit der Zeit versteinert 
und bilden jene kostl)aien • Drachenki.ochen». 

Die europäischen Gelehrten werdcm nicht ganz der Meinung jener 
hochw'eisen Literaten .sein. Aber gewiß erblicken .sie in jener Tat.sache, in 
dem Kunde riesiger Gebeine, einoi neuen Beweis dafür, daß der Nan - kiang 
bei Kia-hing vorbei nach dem M<M‘n; nbfloß. Denn wie wären die Meeres- 
ungeheuer, von denen jene Hiesenknochen herrühren, .sonst .so weit ins 
Innere voigedrungen? Kloß ab<;r derT'ai-hou dort zum Meere ab, .so hat 
die Krkläning jener Kunde gar keine Schwierigkeit. 

Zum Überfluß zitiere ich noch aus dem alten ums 4. Jahr- 

hundert n. Chr. einen ebenfalls ganz formellen Text: — • 

+ ti! A d' m n A m ^ m m m iü gs ^ * m 

, d. h. »Der eine der drei Kiang fließt, 
70 Li lang, nach Südosten, ergießt sich in den See Siao-hou und beißt 
Tseu-hou. Dieser südöstliche Ablluß des Tai -hon heißt Kou-choei. Dieser 
sogenannte Kou-choei durchfließt den See Siao-hou der Provinz Ou 
und strömt bei der allen Stadt Joii-k'iuen vorbei.« Die Stadt Jou-k'iuen 
haben wir oben keimen gelernt. Der Siao-hou oder »Kleine See» ist jetzt 
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versch\vun(l«»n , d. h. inan hat ihn in Reisfelder verwandelt. Kr lag 4<i Li 
nordöstlich von Hai-ning 

Voin Kou-choei, d. h. dem IJnteilauf des Nan-kiang, der sich in 
Kan-|)'üU mm ins Meer ergoß, sprechen wir unten eines längeren. 

Wo war der Abfluß des Nan-kiau;^ in das Meer? 

\’ei*suchen wir nun, die Krage zu lösen, wo der Nun -klang ins 
Meer ablloß. Auch hier müssen wir uns in acht nehmen , von jetzigen 
Verhältnis. .en auf alte, oder gar auf .solche der ältesten Zeit, zu schlie- 
ßen. Die M»*eresküste im jetzigen Ästuar von Hang-tcheou hat im Laufe 
der Zeiten viele V’ernnderungen durchgemacht und w'ird wahrscheiidich 
noch andere durclimaclien. Hang-tclu^ou ist eben eine Trichterbucht; 
die Wassertiefe des Uolfes ist, im nördlichen Teile zumal, nicht sehr be- 
deutend; somit ist die Flut außerordentlich hoch und von ra.sender Wut. 
.\uch mögen die unregelmäßige Konfiguration des Meeres und die \'er- 
änderungen des Jangtsekiang auf die Me(U'e.sströimingcn jener Hucht Kin- 
thiß haben. Kurz, manchmal werden viel Sedimente jenem Golfe zuge- 
fuhit uocl bilden weite Strecken fruchtbaren Landes; spätere Veränderun- 
gen der Meeresströmungen reißen diese angeschwemmten Strecken Landes 
wieder fort. Zumal die nördliche Küste der Hucht llang-tcheou hat mannig- 
fache N'eräruleningen erlitten, ganz wie die Ufer des Jangtsi'kiang, welche 
nianchuial s<‘hr ausgedehnt sind, an die.ser oder jener Stelle, manchmal 
wieder ganz verschwinden, um später wieder zu erscheinen; Kanäle und 
Buchten vei’schwinden und reiches Uferland tritt an ihre Stelle, um später 
wieder l>ei veränderter Richtung der .Strömung von den Fluten weggeri.ssen 
zu werden. 

Wie wir oben gezeigt, floß der ehemalige Nan- kiang ungefähr 30 Li 
.südlich vom jetzigen lieim Hafen und Kanal Kiou - k'i- 

kiang nach Südosten ab und verfolgte in seinem fast südlichen Laufe den 
jetzigen Kaiserkanal bis zur Präfektur Kia-hing Ä- 

Und von da? 

\’on da floß er nach .Südosten (vgl. S. 130) eine Strecke von 80 Li 
und ergoß sich bei Tcha-p*ou y||j ins Meer. Den ersten Beweis liefert 
die Natur selbst. I)ie>e .Strecke ist eben die niedrigste Rinne, der Gegend, 
war somit der Abfluß des Wassers. Trotz vielfacher Arbeiten bei der 
Kanali.sation dieses Landes ist diese Rinne immer die niedrigste geblieben 
und diente auch später noch unter den Dynastien Song (960—12.30) 

und .luen (1276 — 1368) als Abfluß, d. h. als teilweiser Abfluß der für 
(len Kniserkanal nicht nötigen^ Was.ser. 

I)ie.ser Beweis scheint mir zwar stichhaltig genug; aber immerhin 
schienen mir noch andere Krklärungen möglich, bis ich in der Geschichte 
von Kia-hing das \'ersinken der .Stadt Ou-ien erfuhr. Da diese 

Tatsache geschichtlich feslstand, blieb mir kein Zw^eifel, daß der .Nan -kiang 
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ehemals im Golf'rcha-p'oii sich ins Meer ergoß. Geben wir einige nähere 
Kinzelheiten über das Versinken jener Stadt.* 

Zur Zeit des Kaisers l^in - ehen-hoang (246 — 210) lag 

die Stadt On -inen jj^ , etwas östlich von der jetzigen IJnterpräfektnr 
l**hig-hon, welche 54 Li ostsnd«5stlich von Kia-hing sich befindet, 

ganz genau an der Stelle des jetzigen Sees Tang- hon ® >/>!]• nn in 
diesen See ist eben die .Stadt On-iuen ver.snnken oder vielmehr die Stadt 
versank tind an ihrer .Stelle bildete sich der jetzige See Tang-hou unter 
dem Kaiser )]^ 'Tfj' ^^hoen-ti (12G — 145). Diese ganze Gegend war schon 
seit dem 5. .lahrhnndert v. Chr. wegen ihrer Fruchtbarkeit und wegen ihres 
au.sgedehnten Salzhandels berühmt. Onkel des bekannten 
Yne*- wang- kenn- tsien (406 — 465) hatten dort Besitztümer. Genügender 
Beweis, daß das Land reich war und viel Kinkünfte abgab. Übrigens auch 
Beweis, daß der Nan- kiang schon gegen Mitte und Ende der Dynastie 
’I'cheou Ml (1122 — 246) nicht mehr zum Meere ablließen konnte. Die 
ganze Gegend östlich vom jetzigen Tcha - j/oii war Kulturland, gtit angebaut 
und durchaus bevölkert auf eine Strecke von 95 Li, d. h. an die 40 km ins 
jetzige Meer hinaus. 

Wie wir schon oben gesagt, besuchte T.s‘in-cheu-hoang im ,lahre 214 
V. Chr. Kia-hing, baute eine neue .Stadt |A| Siou-k'iuen, grub .Seen 
und Kanäle, um das Land zu entwä.ssern und urbar zu machen für die 
zahlreiche Bevölkerung, die an den wiederholten Überschwemmungen sehr 
litt, ünd da Ts'in-cheu-hoang bei seiner .schrecklichen Energie nichts halb 
machte, ließ er auch einen .Vhtliiß des 'P'chang-choei, d. h., wie 

wir gesehen, des Nan -kiang, graben, um dem (M)el gründlich abzuhelfen. 
Er beorderte lOOO(M) Fronarbeiter nach Kia-hing, lun seine Pläne nlso- 
gleich ausziilVdiren. Er ließ den kleinen llügelrücken von S lU H ia- 

cheu-chan*, 60 I.i nordöstlich vom jetzigen llai-ning, durchstechen, 

* Ich erkläre mir nämlich das Versinken der Stadt Ou-inen nach Analogie 
des Versinken» von Iläuseni, .Mauern usw. an Stellen, wo ehemals der Hoang -ho 
und andere Flüsse ihren Lauf gehabt haben. Solches Versinken im kleinen ist 
nicht .so selten. Sucht man dort nach, so findet man Stücke von Bäumen und 
Balken u.sw. , welche das Gerüst zu den Anhäufungen von Stroh, Lehm, Erde usw. 
gegeben. Als spät«T das Holz verfaulte, gab es nach, und die l*'rdmassc stürzte 
ein. War der Einsturz bedeutend, so zeigte sich ein Wa.sscrbecken von größerem 
oder kleinerem Umfange. Der Einsturz der Stadt Ou-iuen und .seiner Ihngegend 
hatte aber riesigere Proportionen. Der da.selbst entstandene .See hat näiidich einen 
Umfang von mehr als 4()Li, d. h. von mehr als 20 km. 

Dies sage ich salva omni reverentia der gelehrten Geologen, in deren Fach 
ich keineswegs einzupfu.schen wage. # 

* Der Berg Hia - eben- chan wird auch noch ^®|l| Tseu-wei-chaii ge- 
nannt, d. h. -hochcdler Berg«. Tscu-wei i.st eine .schöne Blume, welche man zur 
Zeit der Dynastie Tang (618~‘.H»<)) im Paia.st der .\kademiker pllegte, um 
anzuzeigen, daß die Akademiker die schön.ste Blüte und Blume der Men.schheit 
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um von dort die Wasser nach dein nahen Kan-j/ou abzuleiten. 

Wegen dieser Arbeiten der Sträflinge wurde der Berg Ilia-cheu 
viele Jahrhunderte lang aucl» |>5| Siou-k'iuen od«u* Jou-k*iuen-chan |-J| 

genannt; jetzt jedoch hat er wieder .seinen alten Namen (vgl. S. liV.I). 

Der Durchstich für den Abiluß der Wa.sser beländ sich zwischen dem 
Hügel Ilia-cheu und |Jj Tsan-chan. Man grub alsi> ein Tal 

Kon, und darum wurde der Unterlauf des Nan-kiang zu jener Zeit 
Kou-choei genannt. Am Fuße des Hügels Ilia-cheu liegt der See 
Hia-cheu-nan-hou. Westlich vom Hügel b(dindet sich der 
große Marktdecken Hia-cheu-tcheng wegen seiner Be- 
deutung unt«;r den Dynastien * Song und .luen einen Mandarin 

besaß. Der Handel war .seit IVin-cheu-hoang lebhaft in dem Seehafen 
von Kan-p'ou und der Umgegend, weil es ja der bequemste 

Handelsplatz mit dem Delta von Kia-hing war. Später, d. Ii. unter den 
Song und Juen, kamen sehr viele japanische Kaufleute in jenen Hafen. 
Im \'ertrauen auf ihre Macht und Anzahl wurden die Japaner allzu dreist 
und wollten die Herren spielen. Dies mißfiel dem großen Gründer der 
Dynastie dem Kaiser (18()8 — 1399), welcher allein in seinem 

Reiche gebieten wollte. Er baute also im Jahre 138.'> die Festung 

Kan - p*ou-cheng, welche 18 Li südostlieh von der Unterpräfektur 
Hai-i'en liegt. Solange dieser große Kaiser lebte, waren die klugen Ja- 
paner ziemlich be.scheiden in ihrem Betragen. Atich unter dessen tüchtigem 
Nachfolger Yong-lo /j< (1403 — 1425) wagten sie nicht, ihr böses 

Naturell zu zeigen. Unter den folgenden schwachen Kaisern der Ming 
waren die Japaner die gefürchteten Meister; ja, 1549 grilTen sie z«i den 
Waffen und eroberten die Meeresküste von dem Golfe Hang-tebeou, von 
wo aus sie das ganze Land brandschatzten, plünderten und verwüsteten. 
Die (Miine.sen stellten 100 000 Soldaten ins Feld, um sich von diesen lästigen 
F'einden zu befreien. Die .lapaner hatten ihre befestigten Lager auf den 
Bergen von Kan-p'ou und der ganzen .Meere.sküste des Delta; niemals ge- 
lang es den (Chinesen, sie aus <lic.sen festen Stellungen zu werfen. Des- 
wegen schlossen die (’hineseu im Jahre 1574 jenen .\uslluß des alten Nnn- 

üind. Die Ilanlin oder die Stautsmiiiister erhielten davon diesen elireiivollen, 
srhineicbelhaften Titel. 

In unserem Falle ist es eine An.spielung an die Bcjjuelie und Ausflüge des 
0 JS Pc-kiu-i auf die.scn Berg. Pe-kiu-i (772 — S4(J) war einer der be- 
rühmtesten Dichter der Dynastie Tang, ein echter Rivale des Li-t'ai-pe 

(690 — 702). Pe-kiu-i war Hanlin, ein großer Literat und' auch ein tüchtiger 
Staatsmann. Während er Statthalter von Hang-tcheou war, nahm er sich des be- 
rühmten See.s tS iW) Si-liou »Wcst.sec- l)c.sonders an, vor.schönertc ihn und 
prie.s ihn in unsterblichen Versen. .Seine Au.sflüge nacli dem Hia - clicu-chaii sind 
auch beriihint geblieben. Daher der Name Tseu - wei - cl>an. 
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kinng »irid eiTicliteten ein ganz neues Kannlsystein. Alle Wasser wurden 
niitidicli nach Norden in den T'-ii-lion ‘*»<1 <len y/ijj Tien- 

chan-liou, 72 Li nordwestlich von der Präfektur Soung-kiang- 

fou, geleitet. \’on da entlließen sie teils durch »len ^^Yj|j Hoang- p'ou, 

teils durch den Ou-soung-kiang; nördlich von Schanghai er- 

gießen sich beide vereint ins Meer, d. h. in den .langtsekiang. 

Gegen Ende der Dynastie Tcheou war also der Nan-kiang ver- 
suin(>ft; Ts'in-cheu-hoang grub ihm einen neuen Ablliiß bei Kan-|/ou. 
Wai'um eröfl'nete er ihm keinen Ablluß hei Tcha-j/ou , wenn dort 

der ehemalige Auslliiß des alten Nan-kiang gewesen? Weil sich östlich 
und südlich von Telia- p'ou eine 95 Li breite Ebene gebildet hatte. Und 
eben diese V'orlagerungen des Schlamme,s hatten seit Mitte der Dynastie 
Tcheou den Ablluß des alten Nan-kiang veretopft und die Ebene von Kia- 
hing 7.11 einem großen Teile versumjift. 

Wenn also einige europäische Gelehrte annehmen, daß sich der 
Nan-kiang bei Kan -p'ou ins Meer ergo.ssen habe, so haben sie ganz, recht, 
wofern sie hinzufügen; »seit 214 v. dir. «, durch jenen von Ts'in-cheu- 
hoang gegrabenen Kanal. 

Us war dies der einzige Ablluß des alten Nan-kiang nur bis zur 
Dynastie der Song (9G0). Denn unterdes.sen waren die 95 Li 

breiten Ablagerungen östlich und südlich von Tcha-p'ou wieder weg- 
geschwemmt und .so der alte Hafen und .Miiluß von Tcha-p'ou wieder ge- 
öffnet worden. Demgemäß floß das überllüssige Wasser des im Jahre tilO 
erbauten Kaiserkanals zumeist in Tcha-p'ou nach dem Meere ab. Beide 
Hafen, d. h. Tcha-p'ou und Kan- p'ou, be.standen und blühten nebeneinander, 
obwohl Tcha-p'ou, sobald es wieder dem Meere offen war, wegen seiner 
günstigeren Lage schnell Kan -p'ou überflügelte. Die große Blüte bei<h;r 
Häfen dauerte von 960 — 1549. Die .schrecklichen Verwüstungen und Kriege 
der japanischen Uevolutionäre in Gesellschaft der in den chinesischen Meeren 
von alters her immer zahlreichen und mächtigen Seeräuber ruinierten nicht 
nur Kia-hing und Tch'e-kiang '/ T > sondern die ganze Meeresküste 
von China. 

Kan -p'ou war der künstliche, von Menschenhand gegrabene Ablluß 
d«\s Nan-kiang, 'l'cha-p'ou war der ursprüngliche, natürliche .■Mifluß, der 
wieder in seine Bechte eintrat, sobald das Hindernis gehoben war. 


Der See Tang-hou 


^ )l,)\ an Stelle der versunkenen Stadt 
Ou-iuen 


Das Versinken der Stadt Ou-iuen zur Zeit des Kaisers Choen-ti 
(126 — 145) i.st histori.sch sicher, obwohl man das genaue .lahr nicht 
angibt. Man zitiert die Tat.sache immer mit der einfachen Formel »zur 
Zeit des Kaisers ('hoen-ti-. 
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Aber der alten Stadt Ou-iiien braucht man nicht die Größe des 
jetzigen Sees zu geben, wie manchmal chinesische Schriftsteller rund be- 
haupten. Denn der 'rnng-hou hat einen Umkreis von 40 Li, von Süden 
nach Norden eine Länge von 12 Li, eine Breite von 0 Li. Hs ist also ein 
beträchtlicher See. Wer wird behaupten, daß die Stadt Ou - iuen eine solche 
.Ausdehnung gehabt, zumal in jener Zeit, als der Nan-kiang nicht mehr 
da.selbst zum Meere ablloß? Khemals, d. h. solange der Nan-kiang in 'I'cha- 
p‘ou zum Meere ablloß, die Stadt Ou-i»>en an diesem Flusse lag und 

gewissermaßen Hafenstadt war, mag sie beträchtlich gewesen sein. Später, 
d. h. sobald der Abfluß des Nan-kiang versandet, durch die äußeren ausge- 
dehnten Alluvionen vom Meere abgeschlos.sen war, mußte der Handel sehr 
verfallen und die Stadt an Bedeutung verlieren, wie man es ja auch jetzt noch 
in ähnlichen Fällen sieht. Ohne leichte, beipieme und sichere Wege gibt es 
eben keinen Ilafidel, und ohne Handel kaim eine große Shult nicht leben. 

Die P^rzählungen über den Untergang der Stadt sind echt chinesisch. 

Kin berühmter Bon/e, der aus dem fernen Westen bis nach Ou- 
iuen gekommen, hätte bei seiner Ankunft alsbald bemerkt, daß nach den 
unfehlbaren Kegeln seiner Kunst Foiing-choei an Stelle der Stadt 

eigentlich ein See sein müßte, daß diese Stadt ganz anormal dastehe. 

Nicht wenige Leute, versessen wie sie auf ihren Foung-choei 

sind, glauben jenes Märchen, zumal da sie auch nicht wissen, daß zu jener 
Zeit — lange Jahre vor dem Untergang der Stadl — es im Süden von 
China noch keine Bonzen und keinen Buddhismus gab. Erst im 1. Jahr- 
hundert wird der Buddhismus tatsächlich im Nordwesten ('tiinas eingeführt 
un*l ausgebreitet. Also kann von einer Vorhersage des V’ersinkens jener 
Stadt keine Rede sein. 

Ebenso albern ist die Behauptung, daß der große Drache, Herr und 
Beherrscher jenes Sees, in Form eines Kiao-chen von einem Weibe 

geboren worden sei. W'as in aller Welt soll ein Kiao-chen sein? Nach 
den gewöhnlichen Begriffen ist Kiao »ein Krokodil«, eben aber 
»eine Auster«. Was aber ist Kiao-chen? 

Als nun das Weib jenes Unding am Kanal abwusch, stürzte das 
Gelände ein und der Einsturz setzte sich immer schrecklicher weiter fort. 

I 

Glücklicherweise erschien im Westen ein Reiter, welcher derb auf sein 
Pferd einhieb, um es zur Eile anzusj)ornen. Erzürnt über da.s Vergebliche 
seines Bemühens, streckte der Reiter mit machtbevvußter Miene seine Peitsche 
aus und gebot dem weiteren Einsturz ein mächtiges Halt. 

Was für ein Reiter dies war, hat niemand erfahren. Und gleichwohl 
weiß inan, daß er aus Pe-oii war, einer von drei Brüdern einer 

tugendhaften Familie. Daraufhin hat man in der jetzigen Stadt 
I*'ing-hou drei 'I'empel zu Ehren jener drei Brüder erbaut. Sie heißen ein- 
fachhin -ou-iniao. Man verehrt immer noch jene drei mäch- 

tigen wohltätigen Buddha. 

Auch für die Existenz jenes Drachen, des mächtigen Herrn jenes 
entstandenen Sees, der sein Eigentum gewaltsam wieder erobern mußte, 

Mitt. tl. Srni. f. Orient, üpraclien. liKXi. I. Abi. 
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hat mail ebenso vollwertige Beweise. Man höre. Eines Tages lag ein 
Fischer seinem gewohnten Handwerk ob. Siehe da: statt eines Fisches 
zieht er eine Kette aus dem Wasser. Eine Kette ist noch besser als ein 
Fisch. Er zieht also und zieht, aber die Kette nimmt kein Ende. Schon 
ist sein Seliifl’ mit der herausgezogenen Kette angeffillt, und noch immer 
kein Ende. Da auf einmal versinkt das Schiff mit dem Verbrecher; er hatte 
gewagt, die Kette, mit welcher der Drache dort angebunden ist, heraus- 
zuziehen. Diesen Frevel mit dem Tode zu büßen, war eine nur geringe 
Strafe. Somit 1st es für die Leute unzweifelhaft, daß ein großer Drache 
den See bewohnt und Herr und Meister in dieser Gegend, über Glück und 
Segen (oder deren Gegenteil) der Bewohner endgültig verfugt. 

Um also diesen mächtigen Drachen zu verehren und den Einwohnern 
günstig zu stimmen, hat man den See offiziell als Fang-cheng- 

tch‘eu erklärt, d. h. es ist streng verboten, dort Fische zu fangen, ja, selbst 
Schlamm zu holen. Inmitten des Sees ragt ein kleiner F'els empor, aus 
dem eine Quelle sprudelt. Dort natürlich befindet sich nach Überzeugung 
der Leute die Residenz des Drachen. Die Gelehrten ermangelten nicht, 
vorzuschlagen , dort einen Kiosk zu erbauen; denn ein solches Unternehmen 
bietet Gelegenheit, Beiträge zu sammeln und — nun ja — ein gutes Stück 
Geld zu verdienen. 

Dieser Kiosk heißt 1 ou-jen-ting mit Anspielung an den 

bekannten Text des Mencius (Couvreur, Les 4 livres S. 513) 
wo der Fischpfleger seinem Herrn erzählt: «Als ich die Fische, welche Sie 
mir übergaben, ins Wa.sser des Weihers tat, schienen dieselben wie erstarrt 
zu sein; bald aber lebten sie freudig auf und schwammen gar wohlig im 
Wasser hin und her.« 

Al.so- eiv-ählen auch die Literaten, nicht nur die Bonzen. Um alle 
Welt zu überzeugen, fügen sie noch ein anderes Märchen hinzu, indem sie 
fest behaupten, besonders wohltätige Buddhisten hätten auch jetzt noch 
manchmal Gelegenheit, diese Kette, woran der Drache zum Segen der 
ganzen Gegend gebunden ist, auf dem Grunde des Sees zu erblicken. 
Aber es ist dies ein seltenes Privilegium, welches gewöhnlichen Sterb- 
lichen versagt bleibt. 
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Was das Volk lesen soll. 

Von Kao Pu Ying und Ch'en Pao Ch'üan 


verfaßt ini Aufträge des Provinzialscliulkollegiuins von ('hihli im 
Ubersetzungsamt, im 31. Jahre Kuanglisii = 1905. 


Übersetzt von Dr. Siebert. 


Einleitung. 

Von Dr. 0. Franke. 

I )ie hier von Herrn Dr. Siebert übersetzte kleine Schrift ist im Aufträge 
des IJnterrichUsamtes der Provinz Tschili verfaßt worden. Sie ist in der 
einfaclisten Uii)gangssj)rache geschrieben, eignet sich gut zum Vorlesen und 
kann daher in den großen Massen di^s V'olkes aiisgedehntc Verhreitung 
finden. Sie atmet den neiien Geist, der jetzt anfängt das Cliinesentum zu 
durchdringen, und ist typisch für die moderne patriotische Literatur, die 
diesen Geist mit steigender Wirksamkeit in iimner breitere Schichten trägt. 
Der Grundgedanke dieser Belehrungen, die »das Volk lesen soll«, ist das 
Bestrebetj, dem Kinzelnen die Notwendigkeit einer staj'ken .Staatsgewalt vor 
.\ugen zu führen, ihm die Überzeugung beizubringen, daß mit dem Wohl 
und Wehe der .MIgemeinheit sein eigenes untrennbar verbunden ist, und 
ihm so zu beweisen, daß schon aus Gründen der Nützlichkeit und des 
Kgoismus kein Opfer für den Staat zu groß sein kann. Au den üblichen 
Hinweisen auf die Machtmittel der fremden .Staaten und auf deren heimliche 
.\nschläge China gegenüber, ja sogar an einer unverhüllten Aufforderung 
zur Rache für erlittenes Unrecht (Kap. XI) fehlt es nicht. Ls sind die- 
selben Gedanken, die vor einem Jahrzehnt von lUang You We'i und seinen 
Genossen zuei'st vor tauben Ohren gepredigt wurden; diese ihre frühesten 
Träger sind auch heute noch verfemt, aber der von ihnen ausgtistreute 
.Same ist aufgegangen und wird seine Früchte tragen. Manch giftiges Unkraut 
wuchert unter dem jungen Weizen des chinesischen Nationalgefühls, und 
es wird einer kundigen Hand bedürfen, um d'ese .Schädlinge zu beseitigen, 
ohne den ganzen Boden zu verwüsten. Vor allem werden die Lenker des 
chinesischen Geisteslebens sich vordem Fehler zu hüten haben, ilirem Volke 
das zu nehmen , was es bisher vielleicht im Übermaß besessen , die Ehr- 
furcht vor seinem g(jschichtlichen Werdegange und die einer scdchen Ehr- 
furcht innewohnenden sittlichen Kräfte, mit einem Worte: den rechten 
Glauben an seine Vergangenheit. Leider ist eine nicht geringe Anzahl von 
verblendeten Fanatikern des Neuen mit Eifer bemüht, die.se unschätzbaren 
Werte ihres Volkstums zu zerstören. So wird auch der neue Nationalismus 
der Chine.sen darauf bedacht sein mu.ssen, daß er seine Betätigung mehr 
in der Liebe zum eigenen \’aterlande als im Hasse gegen das Ausland sucht. 

iü* 
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Auch die Krmalinungcn dos I’nterrichtsamtos von Tscliili haben sich hier 
nicht t?anz von d<*r falschen Hichtung ferngehalten. Statt der beständigen 
Hinweise auf das Ausland ware es vielleicht besser gewesen, die privilegierten 
Klassen, das Heaintentuiii insbesondere, nachdrHcklicher daran zu erinnern, daß 
der einzelne für seine Hingebung an das Ganze auch seinerseits Ansprüche an 
den Staat hat: Sicherheit für sein l.eben und Kigontum, Schutz .seiner legitimen 
Bestrebungen und unbeugsame, Gerechtigkeit für .seine Beziehungen zu anderen. 
Die kuiv.cn .\ndeutungeu in Kap. XIII sind hierfür nicht ausreichend. 

Indessen ein solcher Wechsel in der politischen Weltanschauung, 
wie China ihn Jetzt durchlebt, vollzieht sich nicht ohne Irrungen, Konnikte^ 
Katastrophen. Die.se Krfahrungstitsache wird Europa nicht außer acht 
lassen dürfen bei seinem \'crhalten der chinesischen Entwicklung gegen- 
über; der nationale Individualismus des Abendlandes muß dem werdenden 
neuen China Gerechtigkeit widerfahren lassen, er kann ihm nicht die Be- 
rechtigung denselben Bestrebungen aberkennen, die er .selbst in .so lauter 
und nachhaltiger Weise vertritt. Utn sich vor Überraschungen und Ent- 
täuschungen zu bewahren, wird man gut tun, dem Geistesleben in China 
mehr .\ufmerksamkeit zu schenken, als es bi.sher im allgemeinen der Fall 
war, tmd darum ist die folgende Schrift auch für Deutschland etwas, »was 
das Volk lesen soll«. 

Kapitel I. 

Die Bedeutung des Staates für das Volk. 

Der Hatiptzweck dieses Buches ist die Belehrung des Volkes. Deshalb 
w'ird zueret von der Bedeiitimg des Staates für das Volk gesprochen. 
Das chinesische Volk hat heute eine höchst verwerfliche .Angewohnheit. 
Bei allen Staatsangelegenheiten heißt es: das i.st Sache des Staate,s und geht 
uns, das Volk, nichts an; Wie entsetzlich dumm ist doch solche Redens- 
art! Fragen wir doch einmal, welches Landes Untertan das V'olk ist und 
welches Landes Staat der Staat ist! Wenn die Angelegenheiten des Staates 
mit dem Volke nichts zu tun haben, .so steht der Staat für sich allein da 
und das Volk für sich allein. Wie darf man aber dann von dem Volke 
als der Gesamtheit der Staatsbürger sprechen ! Das Wort Staatsbürger 
bringt gerade die Solidarität des Staates und der Bürger, d. h. des Volkes 
zum Ausdruck. .Staat und \’olk la.s.sen sich nicht voneinander trennen. 
Der Ruhm des Staates 1st auch des Volkes Ruhm; der Glanz und die 
Schmach des Staates sind auch des \’olkes Glanz und Schmach; des Staates 
Leid Lst auch de.s A’olkes Leid; Existenz und Untergang des Staates sind 
gleichbedeutend mit Existenz und Untergang des Volkes. 

Vergleicht man den Staat mit einem Teich, so sind das Volk die 
Fische darin. Wenn der Teich austrocknet, wie sollen dann die Fi.sche 
allein weiterlel)en können? 

Man kann den Staat auch mit einem Baum vergleichen. Dann sind 
das Volk der .Stamm und die Zweige des Baumes. Wenn der Baum ver- 
trocknet, wie wollen dann der .Stamm und die Zweige für sich allein lange 
” eitcM-bestehen können? 
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Wenn unsere vorstehenden Ausführungen nicht allgemeinen Glauben 
finden , so dürfen wir vielleicht ein historisches Beispiel anführen. 

ln alten Zeiten gab es ein jüdisches Reich. Rom vernichtete es, und 
deshalb Hohen die Juden und zerstreuten sich in fremde Lande. Wohin sie 
auch gekommen sind, überall werden sie als Bürger eines toten Reichels 
verlacht und mit wenig Khrfurcht behandelt; sie werden beleidigt und 
unterdrückt und sind tausenderlei Unbilden ausgesetzt. 

Daraus kann man ersehen, daß es einem Volke, das keinen Staat 
hat, überall in der Welt bitterböse geht. Wir Chinesen haben jetzt noch 
einen eigenen Staat. Nur weil wir gegen früher etwas heruntergekommen 
und schwacher geworden sind, behandeln uns die F”remden schon nicht 
mehr wie die Angehörigen anderer Länder (vgl. Kap. Xll). Wie kann 
man aber danach noch sagen: »Der Staat für sich; das \^>lk für sich!-;* 
Wir Angehörige des großen chinesischen Reiches wollen uns bewußt bleiben, 
daß die Angelegenheiten des großen chinesischen Reiches Angelegenheiten 
eines jeden einzelnen unter uns sind! Wenn der Staat Soldaten braucht, 
dann wollen wir Untertanen alle ihm unsere Kräfte zjir Verfügung stellen; 
wenn der Staat Geldmittel braucht, dann laßt uns Untertanen ihm Geld 
geben! Wenn der Staat etwas zum Besten der Allgemeinheit unternimmt, 
so wollen wir Untertanen Mann für Mann einträchtigen Sinnes und mit 
vereinten Kräften ans Werk gehen! 

Unser China ist sehr groß und hat sehr viele Einwohner. Wenn 
jeder einzelne in diesem Sinne von Patriotismus erfüllt ist, kann es nicht 
ausbleiben, daß das Reich mächtig wird, und i.st es selbstverständlich , daß 
das Volk sich seines Glückes freut. 

Kapitel II. 

Die höchsten Pflichten des Volkes. 

Daß wir als Angehörige des großen chinesischen Reiches uns .satt 
essen und warm kleiden, nach oben hin Vater und Mutter ernähren, nach 
unten hin Frau und Kind unterhalten können, wem verdanken wir das 
wohl? So im alltäglichen Leben nehmen wir es ohne weiteres Nachdenken 
hin und sehen es an, als ob uns das alles selbstverständlich zukäme. Da- 
bei werden wir uns nicht klar darüber, daß man sich derartiger Wohltaten 
doch unmöglich ohne Ursache freuen kann. — Weil wir den Schutz des 
.Staates genießen , deshalb nur dürfen wir uns dieser Vorteile erfreuen. 

Im allgemeinen muß jeder, wenn er von einem anderen Gutes emp- 
fängt, daran denken, es ihm zu vergelten. Wie sollte es nun, was die 
unbeschreibbaren Wohltaten des Staates anbetrifft, einen Grund geben, 
der »ins des Dankes überhöbe? Deshalb ist die größte Vergeltung, die wir 
üben können, ein loyaler Untertan und guter Patriot zu sein. Das i.st aber 
andererseits auch unsere höchste Ptlicht. 

Als unter der Sung- Dynastie Fang Wen Cheng K»ing Lizentiat war, 
betrachtete er die Sorge um das Reich als .sein Amt. Unter der jetzigen 
Dynastie tat der alte Ku T*ing Lin den Ausspruch; ».Auch der kleine Mann 
ist verantwortlich für das Reich.- — Die Lizentiaten und kleinen Leute 
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sind nur eine Klasse von Untertanen. Wenn sie in so ernster Weise, wie 
hier geschildert, ihre Verantwortung auffa.ssen, so kann inan daraus ersehen, 
daß es für jeden Untertan selb.stverständlich ist, daß er seine Pllichten als 
Staatsbürger möglichst peinlich zu erfüllen sucht. 

Wenn wür beispielswei.se die deutschen und japanischen J>oldaten 
nehmen, die >vir hier sehen, so sind sie, die.se Soldaten, nicht wegen der 
paar 'Paels zu den Fahnen geeilt und hierher gekommen. Die üherwMegende 
Zahl von ihnen sind Bürger, die ihr Leben, ihre h'amilie und geordnete 
Verhältnisse haben. Seit wir Chinesen .sie kennen, können wir uns nicht 
dem Kindruck entziehen, daß sie es recht schwer haben. Wir wissen 
nicht, daß in ihrer Heimat sogar ein Wettbewerb stattgefunden hat, und 
daß es ihnen nur so gelungen ist, als Soldat angenommen zu werden. B('- 
trachten wir den ^lilitärdienst, so .sehen ihn die Chinesen als etw'as Hartes 
an. Die Fremden können wohl auch nicht finden, daß er ein Vergnügen ist. 
Nur weil sie Fürst und Reich für wichtig, ihre eigene Person für belanglos 
ansehen, wetteifern sie, ihren Pllichten peinlich nachzukommen. Deshalb 
sagt llsi Ju: »Die Heereslasten hat das Volk zu tragen und die Landesver- 
teidigung ist seine Pllicht.« 

Die Volker jener mächtigen Reiche dienen indes nicht nur freudig 
als Soldaten, sondern auch wenn sie Steuern entrichten und Abgaben 
zablen, und überhaupt in der Krfüllung aller Bürgerpflichten setzen sic 
freudig ihre ganze Kraft ein. Möge jedermann sich die Bürger jener 
mächtigen Staaten zum Vorbild nehmen und seine Pflichten in der ge- 
schilderten Art ernst auffassen. Unsere Verhältnisse werden tagtäglich 
schwieriger und schwerer zu ertragen. Wenn w’ir uns das Verantwortlich- 
keibsgefühl der Völker jener Staaten zu eigen machen, so wird ein jeder 
tun was er kann, und mit aller Kraft ans Werk gehen. Wie wollen wir 
denn, ohne unser ganzes Leistungsvermögen daranzu-setzen, vorwärts kommen? 

Kapitel HL 

Wer den Staat fördert, fördert sich selbst. 

Soldat sein, Steuern zahlen und anderes sind die wichtigsten Bürger- 
pflichten. Obgleich dies alles geschieht, um .den Staat zu fördern, .so ist 
das Ziel doch gerade Förderung des einzelnen und seiner Familie. Wo 
immer Men.schen leben und L'amilie haben, verlas.sen sie sich auf den Schutz 
des Staates. Wenn kein Staat da ist, kann nicht einmal der einzelne 
Schutz genießen, um wieviel weniger die Familie! Deshalb gaben in alten 
Zeiten die Patrioten stets all ihr Hab und Gut zum Besten des Staates hin, 
wenn er sich in einer unglücklichen und schwierigen Lage befand. Dafür 
liefert uns die Geschichte sehr viele Beispiele, .so viele, daß sie sich gar nicht 
alle aufzählen la.ssen. Greifen wir nur eins oder zwei heraus! Jedermann höre! 

Als im Zeitalter von -Frühling und Herbst« [722 — 484 v. Chr.] der 
Staat C'h'u jim heutigen Hujiei] mit Unruhen zu tun hatte, gab es dort 
einen loyalen Untertan namens TouKuWiiTu. (Eristidentisch mit dein 
in den -Unterredungen« genannten Ling Yin Tsrt Wen.) Er versilberte sein 
eigenes Privatvermögen und unterstützte mit dem Erlös das Reich Ch'u. Nach- 
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dem wieder Ruhe und Ordnung ihren Einzug ins Land gehalten hatten, konnte 
Tsü Wen auch die Häupter seiner sämtlichen Lieben vollzählig um sich sehen. 

Gegen Ende der Ming- Dynastie en^egten umherziehende Rebellen- 
banden Unruhen. Die Regierung hatte nur 80 000 Taels in der Staatska.sse. 
Dem Volke wurde durch Edikt befohlen , durch Proviantlieferungen für das 
Heer Hilfe zu leisten. Das Volk war aber nicht gewillt, noch n>ehr bei- 
zusteuern. Als später der Usurpator (Li Tse-ch*eng) seinen Einzug in Pe- 
king hielt, raffle er alles Geld an sich und die Familien wurden auseinander- 
gerissen. Sogar zum Sterben blieb einem kein Platz. Auf der anderen 
Seite war der Generalgouverneur von Kuangtung und Kuanghsi Ting Kuei 
Ch'u unersättlich habgierig und brutal. Als später Li Ulfeng Tung nach Wii- 
cbou gegen ihn zu Felde zog, wurde Ting Kuei Ch*u getötet. Sein schönes Silber 
im Betrage von 840 000 'l’ael.s und die Frauen der Familien, all das eignete 
Ch'eng Tung sich an. Hätte man damals 100000 Taels der Regierung zur Ver- 
fügung gestellt, so wäre es nicht zutn allgemeinen Zusammenbruch gekommen. 

Jedermann beherzige: dem Patrioten geht es persönlich gut, und seine 
Familie blüht; der gegen das Vaterland Gleichgültige kommt um, und seine 
Familie geht zugrunde. Wer gewinnt und wer verliert, wer wei.se und 
wer töricht ist, ist danach unschwer in zweifelfreier Weise zu entscheiden. 

ist dieselbe Sache wie bei den Unruhen von 1900. Die F2inwohner 
von Chihli kamen ums Leben und wurden ihrer F'amilie beraubt, und zwar 
in nicht geringer Zahl. Obgleich Friede geschlossen ist, muß dennoch die 
Kriegsentschädigung von 400 000 000 vom Volk aus seinen eigenen Taschen 
bezahlt werden. Angenommen, diese Summe wäre längst zuvor in Zeiten 
des Friedens und der Ruhe aufgebracht und damit die Regierung unterstützt 
worden, um Truppen einzuüben. Schulen zu emchten und Reformen einzu- 
führen, wie hätte es dann zu dem unglücklichen Jahr 1900 kommen können? 

Die .Mten sagten sehr richtig: »Wegen des Vergangenen ztx schelten 
bat keinen Zweck; die Zukunft muß man im Auge behalten.» Laßt uns 
Untertanen fortan als loyale Bürger unser Vaterland lieben und mit vollem 
Herzen und ganzem Sinne den Staat unterstützen! Steht der Staat fest- 
gegründet da, so steht natürlicherweise auch der einzelne und seine Familie 
festgegründet da, Füine Betrachtung unserer gegenwäiligen Verhältnisse 
lehrt uas, daß sie schon höchst gefährlich sind. Wenn wir abwartend Fehler 
über F'ehler machen und uns vornehmen, später einmal das V'aterland zu 
lieben, dann möchte es wohl zu spät werden. Das Sprichwort .sagt: »Man darf 
keine Zeit verlieren«. Wir scheinen nicht zu wissen, daß, sorgt man für 
den Staat, man auch für sich und seine Familie sorgt; daß, wenn man 
für sich und seine Familie sorgen will, man desto mehr mit vollem Eifer 
für den Staat sorgen muß. 

Kapitel IV. 

Volkserziehung. 

Sorgt man für den Staat, so sorgt man für sich und seine F'amilie. 
Leider gibt es viele Toren, die sich nicht zu dieser Einsicht aufschwingen 
köniieti. Wünscht man, jedem einzelnen diese Erkenntnis beizubriugeu. 
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so rnfKssen die Leute alle Bücher le»sen, um vernünftiger zu werden. Danach 
muß auf jeden h'all das Scliulwesen zur Blüte gebracht werden. Ferner Lst 
darauf hinzuarbeiten, daß die Leute vollkommen begreifen, was Patriotismu.s 
bedeutet. Dann erst wird ein greifbares Krgebnis zu verzeichnen sein. 

Wenn heute «inser Staat Schulen errichtet, so ge.schieht das gerade 
zu dem Zweck, die Leute zu veranlassen, Bücher zu lesen und vernünftiger 
zu werden, allen ein tüchtiges Wis.sen beizubringen, sie zu brauchlwiren 
Staatsbürgern heranzubilden, die im.stande sind, die öffentlichen Angelegen- 
heiten de.s Staates zu erledigen, aus der .\nschauung heraus, daß der Staat 
ein Staat des Volkes insgesamt ist, und man nicht Beamter zu sein braucht, 
um imstande zu sein , Staatsangelegenheiten zu erledigen , die ja hiernach 
das Volk nichts angingen. 

Unser China halte in alten Zeiten die Sitte, daß jeder zur Schule 
ging. In den •.\ufzeichnutjgen iil)er die Riten« heißt es: «‘25 Familien er- 
richten eine -Familienschule« (entsprechend unserer heutigen niederen Fh‘- 
mentai’schule). 500 Familien bilden einen »Gau« und errichten eine »Bey.irks- 
schule« (entsprechend unserer heutigen höheren Elementarschule). 12 500 
Familien bilden ein -Departement« und errichten ein »Gymnasium« (ent- 
sprechend unserer heutigen Mittelschule). Die von den Herzogen errichteten 
Schulen heißen »Staatsschulen«, die vom Sohn des Himmels (Kaiser] er- 
richtete Schule heißt • Kaiserscluile« (beides entsprechend unseren heutigen 
Provinzialuniversitaten bzw. der heutigen Peking -Universität). Die Ele- 
mentarschulen werden acht Jahre lang besucht (was etwa mit der heutigen 
Dauer der Schuljahre übereinstimmt).« Weiter ist ge.sagt, daß zu jener Zeit die 
Dreizehn- bis Fünfzehnjährigen in der Schule auch Turnübungen Vornahmen. 

In Europa hob. nachdem Preußen von Frankreich zu Boden geworfen 
war, der preußische König Friedrich Wilhelm III. das Ei*ziehungswesen. 
indem er befahl, daß die Kinder vom vollendeten 0, bis zum 14. Lebens- 
jahre zum Schulbesuch verpllichtet seien. Acht Jahre seien dem Lernen 
zu widmen. Bei giaindloser Vei*säumnis der Schule seien die Eltern des 
betreffenden Schülers zu bestrafen. Das nennt man allgemeine Schulpflicht. — 
Infolge dieser Maßregel hob sieb die Bildung schnell wie der Wind und 
lernten die Leute ihr Vaterland lieben. Später wurde ein siegreicher Krieg 
gegen Frankreich geführt und der französische Kaiser gefangen genommen. 
Der Reichskanzler Bismarck und der Feldmarschall Moltke sagten beide, 
djis sei das Werk der Volk.sschullehrer. 

ln Japan hat sich seit Einführung der Neuerungen die Bildung sehr 
gelmben. Im ganzen Lande verfügt das \’olk durchweg über ein gediegenes 
Wissen. Mit patriotischer Begeisterung ist es neuerdings im Kriege von 
Sieg zu Sieg geschritten. Die über eine höhere Bildung Verfügenden sagen 
auch alle, daß dies den Volk.s.schullehrern zu verdanken ist. 

Wenn man vorstehendes erwägt, so muß man sagen, daß Volkser- 
ziehung füi- unser f.’hina jetzt das .\llerwichtig.ste ist. Wenn Mann für 
Mann über ein gediegenes Wissen verfügt und mit vollem Herzen und un- 
geteiltem Sinne den Staat unterstützt, welchem Llngemach sollte das Reich 
da nicht gewachsen seinl* 
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Kapitel V. 

Die Erziehung zum Volk in Waffen. 

Damit das Volk versteht, das Vaterland zu lieben, muß es erzogen 
werden. Die allgemeine Bedeutung von Erziehung ist heute nicht die^selbe 
wie fnlher. Das, worauf heute alle Staaten den Hauptnachdruck legen, 
Lst die Erziehung zum Volk in Waffen. Woher der Ausdruck »Erziehung 
zum \'olk in Waffen«? Daher, daß heute das Volk durchweg vom Staate 
Unterricht empfangt und alle Übung im Waffenhandwerk haben. Daher 
der treffende Ausdruck »Erziehung zum Volk in Waffen«! 

Diese Idee eine.s Volkes in Waffen ist nicht etwa erst eine neu- 
zeitliche. In Europa gab es im Altertum in Griechenland ein Reich Sparta. 
Hier lebte man nach diesem Gedanken. Wurde einem Untertan ein Sohn 
geboren, so ließ die Regierung diesen durch einen Kommissar untersuchen. 
War s«in Körper krallig, so ließ die Regierung ihn hinterher durch seine 
Eltern erziehen. War sein Körper aber schwächlich , so wurde nicht ge- 
stattet, ihn großzuziehen. (Dieses Gesetz verrät noch barbarische Gesittung. 
Ein moderner zivilisierter Staat verfährt keineswegs so, sondern hat für 
Blinde und Stumme Schulen , und es gibt im Staate niemand , dessen Fähig- 
keiten nicht ausgenutzt wurden.) Im siebenten Jahre wurden die über- 
lebenden der Obhut des Staates an vertraut. Alle traten in die Jugend- 
wehrabteilungen ein und mußten schwere Arbeiten verrichten und körperliche 
Übungen machen. Nach ihrer Verheiratung diirllen sie auch nicht in einem 
Privathause wohnen. Bei Tagesanbruch speisten sie gemeinsam in einer 
öffentlichen Halle, die Nacht verbrachten sie innerhalb des Lagers. Die 
Frauen und Mägde mußten gleichfalls nach Kräftigung ihres Körpers streben. 
Die Leute im ganzen Lande waren begeistert für Tapferkeit, Kraft und \'er- 
ehrtnig des Militarismus. Deshalb galt Sparta damals als der ei’ste Staat 
in Griechenland, und wurden andere Staaten seiner Botmäßigkeit unterworÜMi. 

Später machten sich alle Staaten die.se Idee zu eigen. Sie fiber- 
treffen Sparta an Zivilisation und legen in den Schulen den höchsten Wert 
auf Turnen. So werden die sämtlichen Bürger geschickt in militärischer 
Kraft und Fähigkeit. Bismarck hat stets gesagt: »Hetile kann man sich 
nicht mehr auf das Völkerrecht verla.ssen. (Die Regeln, nach denen die 
Staaten der Welt miteinander verkehren, sind das Völkerrecht oder Recht 
der 10 000 Staaten.) Das, worauf allein man sich verlas.sen kann, ist blankes 
Eisen und rotes Blut.« Damals sprach man von dem Grund.satz von Eisen 
und Blut. Deshalb besiegte Preußen in einem Kriege erst Österreich und 
in einem andern Frankreich, und einte sich mit den veracliiedenen deutschen 
Staaten zu einem großen vereinigten KaiseiTeich , eben dem heutigen Deutsch- 
land. Das beweist, daß Deutschlands Blüte und Stärke von der Erziehung 
zum V^olk in Waffen herruhrt. 

Die Japaner legen nachdrücklich und in erster Linie Wert auf das 
Heerwesen. Man kann stets beobachten, daß in den Lehrplänen ihrer 
Volksschulen zum großen Teile von Patriotismus, Verehrung des Monarchen, 
Krieg zu Lande und zu Wasser gesprochen wird. In ihren Bilderbüchern 
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haben sie Abbildungen von Kriegsschiffen, Gewehren und Kanonen. In den 
höheren Volksschulen werden militärische KorperQbungen getrieben. Wo- 
von wir nicht noch erst /u spiechen brauchen, das sind die Kindergärten, 
in denen die Kleinen sich zum Spielen aufhalten. Mit Fahnen in der Hand 
fuhren sie hier gegeneinander Kämpfe und erlangen dadurch gleichfalls 
unwillkürlich etwas von dem Wesen des Volkes in Waffen. Das ist ein 
Beweis, daß Japans Blute und Stärke gleichfalls in der Krziehung zum 
Volk in Waffen begründet ist. 

Amerika hat bislang friedlichen Tendenzen gehuldigt. Was aber die 
Gesänge in den Schulen anbetrifft, so sind es gleichfalls .schwermütige und 
l)egeisternde Kriegslieder. Deshalb hat es in einem Kriege die Philippinen 
vernichtet. 

Heute wetzen alle Staaten auf dem Kitlenrund gleich raubsüchtigen 
Tieren ihre Krallen tind schärfen ihre Zähne, denn ein jeder will sich einen 
fetten Bissen ausw'ählen und verzehren. Die Erziehung zum Volk in Waffen 
ziirückweisen heißt, auf keinen Fall imstande sein, .sein Reich zu halten. 

Kapitel VL 

Die Organisation des Volkes in Waffen. 

Heutzutage halben alle Staaten die Erziehung zum Volk in Waffen 
und deshalb auch eine Organisation des V'olkes in Waffen. Was bedeutet 
Organisation des V’olkes in Waffen.^ Es bedeutet, daß jedermann iin ganzen 
Lande Soldat ist. 

Nachden» der französische Kaiser Napoleon 1. Preußen im Kriege be- 
siegt hatte, wurden letzterem bezüglich der Zahl seiner .Soldaten Beschrän- 
kungen auferlegt; es durfte nicht über 45 OOU Mann haben. Da Preußen 
nach Rache verlangte, es aber andererseits nicht die Zahl seiner Soldaten 
vermehren durfte, .so bediente e~s sich des Systems des Volksheeres. Die 
Leute wurden nach vollendetem 20, Leben.sjahre in die Rekrutierungslisten 
eingetragen und dienten drei Jahre als siktive Soldaten. Danach kehrten 
sie nach Hause zurück und wurden Reservisten. Im Kriegsfälle durften 
sie gleichfalls eingezogen werden. 

Später wurden wieder andere Vorschriften erlassen. Alle Untertanen 
sind vom vollendeten 17. bis zum 45. Lebensjahre zum Militäi'dienst ver- 
pilichtet. Kräftige Personen dienen nach vollendetem 20. Lebensjahre drei 
Jahre als aktive Soldaten und sind vier Jahre lang Re.servisten. Außerdem 
. g'ht es den Landsturm. Wenn auswärtige Feinde gewaltsam ins Land ein- 
gedningen sind, so wird der Landsturm zur Abwehr aufgeboten. 

Dies hatte zur Folge, daß Frankreich besiegt wurde und an dem 
K^rbfeind Rache genommen werden konnte. 

Später wurde auch in Frankreich in Anlehnung an das preußische 
Vorbild gesetzlich bestimmt, daß jeder Untertan vom vollendeten 20. bis zum 
75. Lebensjahre militärdienstpilichtig ist. Die Altersgrenze ist weit höher 
als in Deutschland. Heute ist in Euroj)a bei allen mächtigen ."Staaten die 
Zahl der Soldaten, die Länge der Altersgrenzen und die gesetzliche Or- 
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gani.sation mit mehr oder minder erheblichen AhweicFuingen einl»eitlich 
bestimmt. 

Neuerdings hat auch Japan die allgemeine Wehrpflicht eingeführt. 
Alle Männer sind vom vollendeten 17. bis zum 40. Lebensjahre zum Dienst 
im Heere verpflichtet. Man untei*scheidet vier Arten von Militärpflichtigen; 
zum Dienst im aktiven Heer Verpflichtete, Krsatzreservistcn , Landwehr 
und Landsturm. Die zum Dienst im aktiven He<;r Verpflichteten zerfallen 
wieder in aktive .Soldaten und ReservLsten. Kntsprechend den deutscheji 
aktiven Soldaten und Reservisten sind sie danach fünf Jahre Krsatzreservistcn 
und zuletzt Landsturmleute. .Als .seinerzeit die Truppenau.shebung ange- 
onlnet wurde, gab es unter dem Volk n(»ch Wehklagende und Klüchtige. 
Heute furchten sie .sich nicht nur nicht, .sondern betrachten das Soldatsein 
sogar als eine Auszeichnung und das Sterhen auf dem Schlachtfelde als 
ein Gluck. 

Alle Staatsoberhäupter der Welt wetteifern in der Gegenwart mit- 
einander, daß die verschiedenen Länder kriegerischen Rustungen ihre volle 
Aufmerksamkeit .schenken. Man nennt diesen Zu.stand hewaffneten Frieden. 
Das heißt: je .stärker die militäri.schen Kräfte sind, um so länger ist der 
Friede gesichert; werden die kriegerischen Rustungen eingestellt, so wird 
das Land von Tag zu Tag schwächer und muß sich von den and»?ren 
Ländern Beleidigungen und Demiltigungen gefallen la.ssen. 

Unser China hatte in alUm Zeiten ursprünglich ein Heer von .Acker- 
hauern. Wenn sie im Frühling, .Sommer, Herbst und Winter nichts zu 
tun hatten auf den Feldern, dann gaben sich alle kriegerischen Be.schäfti- 
giingen hin. Im Zeitalter von »Fnlhling und Herbst« (722 — 4SI v. Chr.] 
änderte Kiian Chung, der den Staat Ch*i leitete, diesen Brauch von Grund 
aus ab und sagte deshalb: »Der einzelne steht dem einzelnen bei und die 
Familien stehen den Familien in gegenseitiger Liehe bei. Bei Unruhen in 
der Nacht hurt man gegenseitig das Rufen, und das ist hinreichend, um 
vor Unndien gesichert zu sein. Bei Unruhen am Tage sieht man sich, und 
das ist hinreichend, sie zu wi.s.sen.« Unter der 'Pang- und .Sung- Dynastie 
und später verfiel das alte Verfahret: täglich mehr und wurde das Heer- 
wesen immer schwächer. Als die jetzige Dynastie außerhalb der Pä.sse 
war, errichtete sie die acht Banner. Das war auch ein System allgemeiner 
Wehrpflicht. 

Wenn jetzt wir Chine.sen und Mand.schuren die Organisation des 
Volkes in Waffen als eine Ursache für die Macht des Reiches der erhabenen 
Vorfahren keniieu , warum .sollte es denn .schwierig sein , sie wieder ein- 
zuführen.^ 

Hierzu eine erläuternde Zusammenstellung. 

In Japan werden als aktive Soldaten mit einer dreijährigen 
Dienstzeit im Landheere, einer vierjährigen in der Marine kräftige 
Männer eingezogen, die das 20. Leben.sjahr vollendet haben. Re- 
servisten mit einer Dienstzeit von 3 Jahren 4 Monaten im Land- 
heere, 3 Jahren in der Marine sind aktive Soldaten, die ihrer 
Dienstpflicht bereits genügt haben. 
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Ge.setrgebung der Chou -Dynastie.: 

Das Gebiet einer Quadrat Li zerfiel in neun Teile. Da es 
aussah wie djus Zeichen für Brunnen, hieß es Brunnenfeld. [Das 
Zeichen für Brunnen ist Setzt inan es in ein Quadrat, so 

hat inan die neun Teile.] Jeder Teil war 100 Mou groß; acht 
Familien bebauten getrennt 800 Mou. Die 100 Mou in der Mitte 
behauten die acht Familien gemeinsam; es war Staatsland und sie 
entrichteten dafür Steuern. Im Kriegsfälle gliederten sich die Leute 
nach Brnnnenfeldem. Je 04 Brunnen stellten vier Kriegspfei*de, 
einen Streitwagen, zwölf Rinder, drei Gepanzerte, 72 Soldaten. 
Der Sohn des Himmels mit seinen 1000 Li Land hatte 10 000 Kriegs- 
wagen. Alle Hei-zöge mit ihren 100 Li Land hatten 1000 Kriegs- 
wagen. 


Kapitel VII. 

Die Wertschätzung des Kriegswesens im alten China. 

ln allen Sachen ist es mit dein äußeren Schein nicht gemacht, es 
muß auch Gehalt darin sein. Äußeren Schein, aber kein Gehalt haben be- 
deutet, daß das \’olk trotz der allgemeinen Wehrpllicht keine wirklich 
patriotische Gesinnung hat, keine Knergie und Neigung zum Kriege, auf 
das Gerücht von der Ankunft de.s Feindes hin mit Windeseile davonläufl. 
Was ist da für ein Unterschied gegen einen Zustand , bei dem es im ganzen 
Lande nicht einen einzigen Soldaten gibt? 

Wenn die Fremden sagen, daß die Chinesen keine Lust und Neigung 
zum Krieg haben, so trifft das nur für die in neuerer Zeit eingeri.s.senen 
schltHihten Gebräuche zu. Früher war das keineswegs der Fall. Wenn sie 
ferner .sagen, die Gelehrten .seien nicht kriegsliebend, so wissen sie eben 
nicht, daß Konfuzius gesagt hat: »Wer iin Kampf der Schlacht nicht Mut 
zeigt, verstößt geg<m die kindliche Pietät.« Konfuzius hat seinerzeit bei 
der Chiaku -Zusammenkunft die Soldaten von Lai zum Rückzug genötigt. 
Sein Schüler Jan Yii vermochte gleichfalls mit einem .Sjieei* die Trupjien 
von (’h*i zu besiegen. Waren sie al.so nicht stets gleichzeitig Gelehrte und 
Krieger? Was die Wertschätzung d<is Kriegswesens im alten China betrifft, 
so ist cs gleichfalls unmöglich, Fall für Fall genau aufzuzählen. Greifen 
wir nur einige Beispiele heraus! 

Wenn König Wu Ling von (’Iiao, der die mongolische Tracht ein- 
führte, das Schießen vom Pferde aus betrieb, so ist das ein Zeichen dafür, 
daß die Fürsten Kifer für das Kriegswesen zeigten. 'U.sao Hui überfiel mit 
dem Schwert Herzog Huan von Ch'i und gewann dadurch das vom Staate 
Lu verlorene Gebiet. Lin Hsiang Jii wollte den König von Clfin umbringen, 
da er nicht den Verlust der Souveränität von (’hao zugeben mochte. Das 
beweist, daß die Untertanen Lust und Liebe zum Kriege hatten. 'Uien 
Heng und mit iltm .*>00 Gefolgsleute wollten sich nicht unterwerfen und 
gaben sich gleichzeitig selbst den Tod. Ilou Ving war 70 Jahre alt und 
weihte sein Leben dem Fürsten Hsin Ling. Das Kind Wang Ch'i konnte 
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des Landes Schmach nicht ertragen und starb den Heldentod. Die Tochter 
und Söhne von Ch'in machten ein -Lied der Kleinen Jung-, worin .sie 
das freiwillige Insfeld/.iehen gegen den Feind be.sangen. Das beweist, daß 
das Volk ohne Untei’scliied des Geschlechts und Alters ausnahmslos das 
Kriegswesen wertschätzte. Vergleicht man die Genannten mit den Fremden, 
so braucht man .sich ihrer wirklich nicht zu schämen. Und wie tapfer und 
kriegerisch waren nicht im Anfänge der jetzigen Dynastie die Leute der 
acht Banner! Nur infolge der langen Friedens- und ereignislo.sen Zeit wurden 
sie von Tag zu Tag verfeinerter und verweichlichter. Ist kein Druck von 
außen da, so gibt es auf der andern Seite auch nichts zu verteidigen. Da 
es sich nun aber wiederum so trifft, daß alle mächtigen Staaten gleich 
Löwen und Tigern sich am Kriege berauschen, so reicht es, um etwas zu 
vollbringen, nicht aus, wenn nur einige bedeutende kriegeri.sche Helden 
erstehen, sondern im ganzen Lande inössen wir Untertanen einer wie der 
andere uns aufraffen. Laßt uns daran denken, daß dem Tode niemand 
entgehen kann, der Tod fürs Vaterland aber ein ehrenvoller Tod ist. 
Außerdem ist ja immer noch die Möglichkeit gegeben, nicht getroffen 
zu werden. Mit dieser Gesinnung dringt man durch , mit diesem Willen 
kommt man vorwärts. Die frCihere kriegerische Begeisterung gleicht 
einem Blitz ; ohne aufgehalten werden zu können , bahnt er sich seinen Weg. 
Erst wenn wir auf diesen Standpunkt gelangen, kann das Volk als lebend 
gelten. 

Hierzu eine erläuternde Zusammenstellung. 

Im Zeitalter von -Fruhlung und Herbst« traf Konfuzius im 
Gefolge des Herzogs Ting von I.u mit dem Herzog ('hing von 
('hM in Chiakii zu.saminen. Die Leute von Ch'i gedachten, mit den 
Soldaten von Lai den Fürsten und die Untertanen von Lu zu über- 
fallen, wurden aber von Konfuzius durchschaut. Als er die Sol- 
daten von Lai innbringen wollte, wagten die Leute von Uh'i nicht, 
ihre Hände zu rühren, gaben vielmehr das früher von Lu abge- 
tretene, sehr erhebliche Gebiet heraus. 

Zur Zeit des Herzogs Ai von Lu [494 — 463 v. Uhr.] be- 
kriegten die Mannen von C'hM Lu. Bei C'h'ingti kam es zur 
Schlacht. Jan Yu besiegte mit einem Speer die Mannen von Uh'i. 

Im Zeitalter der -Kriegführenden Staaten- [etwa 500 — 25.5 
V. Chr.| hatte der Staat Uhao immer von dem ihm benachbarten 
Hu zu leiden. Die Hu trugen kurze Röcke und besaßen große 
Ge.schicklichkeit im Schießen zu Pferde. Die chinesische Tracht 
war weit und lang und im Schießen zu Pferde waren die ('’hine.sen 
nicht geübt. Deshalb befahl König Wu Ling .seinen Untertanen, 
die Tracht der Hu anznlegen und im Reiten zu schießen. Er selb.st 
kleidete sich zuerst nach dem Muster der Hu und hieß das Volk 
seinem Beispiel folgen. Anfangs war das Volk nicht recht damit 
einverstanden. Später aber leistete es gern Folge. Nach noch nicht 
10 Jahren zerstörte es Clningshan, schritt im Kriege von Si(*g zu 
.Sieg und eroberte sich 1 000 Li Landes. 
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Ts'ao Hui traf im Gefolge des Herzogs Clmang von Lu mit 
Herzog Huan von Gli'i in Koti zusammen, uberfiel mit dein Schwert 
den Herzog Huan und gewann das ursprüngliche Gebiet von Lu 
wieder zurück. 

Zur Zeit der •Kriegfiihrenden Staaten- erwarb der Staat Chao 
einen kostbaren Kdelstein, den sogenannten Stein des Ho. Der 
König von Ch'in wollte ihn gegen das Gebiet von 15 Städten ein- 
tauschen. Chao entsandte den Lin Hsiang Ju, den Stein zu über- 
bringen. Der König von Ch'in erhielt den Stein. Er wollte aber 
seine Städte nicht hergeben. Darüber wurde Lin Hsiang Ju so 
zornig, daß die Haare ihm zu Berge standen und seine Mütze 
emporhoben. Er wollte den Stein verderben und sagte, er werde 
die Schädel der Untertanen jetzt ebenso einhauen wie den Stein. 
Schließlich erhielt er den Preis für den Stein und kehrte nach 
Hause zurück, ohne daß ihm von den Leuten von Ch'in ein Leid 
angetan wurde. 

Pan andermal traf der König von Chao mit dem König von 
Cli'in in Mien zusammen. Der König von Ch'in befahl dem König 
von Chao, die Trommel zu schlagen und Gitarre zu spielen. 
Lin Hsiang . Tu ersuchte den König von Ch'in, die ' Tonpauke zu 
.schlagen, um die dem König von Chao angetane Schmach zu ver- 
gelten. Der König von Ch'in weigerte sich. war klar, daß er den 
Staat Chao als klein und schwach beleidigen und demütigen wollte. 
Lin Hsiang Ju sagte: »Innerhalb von fünf Schritten soll des großen 
Königs Blut über mich kommen.« Das bedeutete, daß er den 

König von Ch'in erdolchen wollte. Der König von Ch'in bekam 
große Angst und schlug schließlich die Tonpauke. GegenüT)cr 
dem, was der PMelstein wert war, trat dies zurück. Die Ton- 
pauke zu .schlagen ist an sich keine Sache von Belang. Das, worauf 
es ankam, war die Souveränität über das eigene Reich. Wenn Lin 
Hsiang Ju sein Leben einsetzte, so geschah die.s lediglich um die 
Selbständigkeit seines Vaterlandes zu erhalten. 

'Tien Heng lebte zur Zeit, als das Ende des Staates Ch'i 
herannahte. Ivao Tsu aus der Han -Dynastie erlangte die Herrschaft 
ül)er das Reich. Tien Heng mit 500 Anhängern befand sicli in- 
mitten von Hiiangtao. Han Kao Tsu entbot ihn zu sich zur Hul- 
digung. 'Uien Heng sah, daß er ihm an Kräften nicht gewachsen 
war. P> wollte aber auch den Han nicht huldigen. Deshalb gab 
er sich selbst den Tod und seine 500 Leute starben alle mit ihm. 

Zur Zeit der »Kriegführenden Staaten- wurde Chao von 
Ch'in überfallen. Chao bat den Herzog von Wei Hsin Tang Chün 
ihm zu Hilfe, zu kommen. Hsin Ling Chün willfahrte ihm auf 
Anraten des Hou Ying und kam dem Reiche Chao mit Soldaten 
zu Hilfe. Hou Ying sagte: »Ich bin zu alt und kann meinem 
Heiv.og nicht in den I^rieg folgen. So will ich ihm denn mein 
lA'beii weilien.- Spracli’s und tötete sich selbst und starb. 
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Das Heer von Ch*i uberfiel Lu. Kung Shu Wu Jen sali, 
daß die Leute von Lu .sich vor allem Schweren scheuten, und 
betrachtete das als Schmach des Landes. Zusammen mit dem 
Kinde Wang Ch'i drang er Verderben bringend in das Heer von 
("h'i ein, und beide starben. Konfur.ius hat gesagt: -Wang (’h*i 
hat Schild und Speer tragen können zum Schutze seines Lande.s. 
Man darf ihn nicht wie ein Kind begraben.- 

Yu, König von Chou, und Chung von Ch'in fielen von der 
Hand der Ch'üan Jung. Herzog Hsiang von ('h'in unternahm 
einen Rachefeldzug. Und die Töchter und Söhne von (Mi'in dich- 
teten damals ein -Lied der Kleinen .hing«. 

Kapitel VUL 

Die heutige allgemeine Lage Chinas. 

Im vorstehenden haben wir von der Wertschätzung des Kriegswesens 
durch die Chinesen gehandelt. Beispiele derartiger hoher Gesinnung sollten 
wirklich dazu anlreiben, es möglichst gleichzumachen. Sie lehren uns, daß 
China keineswegs niemals bedeutende Manner hervorgebracht hat. Nur 
wir, die wir heute das chinesische Volk bilden, sind, uns lediglich auf die 
Errungenschaften un.serer Altvordern verlassend, nicht imstande, etwas Posi- 
tives zu leisten. Wünschen wir, etwas Positives zu leisten, so muß man 
sich über Chinas heutige Verhältni.sse unbedingt Punkt für Punkt Klarheit 
verschaffen. 

('hinas heutige Lage kann man nicht mit der von ehedem in Ver- 
gleich stellen. Seit es mit den andern Ländern in Beziehungen getreten 
ist bis jetzt, wird es von Westen her angegriffen und von Osten her ange- 
fallen. Das, worauf es am meisten ankommt, ist also vornehmlich Marine 
und Heer. Man ül)erzeuge sich davon, daß die unserem Lande seit den 
Boxerunruhen erhalten gebliebenen Kriegsschiffe nicht viele sind und die 
Landstreitkräfte der verschiedenen Provinzen noch nicht eine einheitliche, 
schlagfertige Armee darstellen. Was die pachtweise Ubcrla-ssung von Kiau- 
tschou an Deutschland, Port Arthur an Rußland, Wei-heiwei an England 
und Kuangchouwan an Frankreich anbetrifft, so ist das, da vertragsmäßig 
festgelegt, nicht leicht abzuändern. Die Souveränität über Eisenbahnen 
und Bergwerke steht ursprünglich allein unserm China zu. Da sich aber 
leider im Volk kein Interesse hierfür zeigte, so konnten nicht rechtzeitig 
Handelsgesellschaften gegründet werden, um selbst die Ausführung in die 
Hand zu nehmen. Setzen wir den Fall, daß eine Familie verborgene Kost- 
barkeiten be.sitzt, die sie selbst sorgfältig abschließt; so werden die Nach- 
barn voll Gier sich in dichten Haufen darüber hermachen und die Schätze 
gewaltsam wegnehmen. Was die öffentlichen Schulden der fremden Stcaaten 
anbetrifft, so sind die Anleihen von den eigenen Untertanen aufgebracht. 
Die Zinsen fallen nicht anderen Leuten in die Hände. Die Untertanen 
unseres Vaterlandes wissen das nicht zu würdigen. Da man bei unseren 
bedeutenden öffentlichen Anleihen das Ausland anzugehen hatte, .so fließt 
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alles Geld aus dem Lande ali, und zwar von Jahr zu Jalir in erweitertem 
Maße. Die dadureh entstehenden Kinhußen genau zu l)erechnen, fehlt einem 
die Zeit. Was unser ('hihli aid>ett ifl't, so hat es 190(1 die Trupjwninvasionen 
erlebt. Ferner ist es im Sfiden nicht weit von Shantung, im Osten nicht 
weit von Mukden entfernt. Ist e.s aber noch vonnöten, öher diese Gefahren 
genau zu sj)r(^chen? 

Lassen wir die Gegenwart ver.streichen , ohne einen Kntschluß zu 
fassen, so kommt wirklich jede Reue zu spät. Wir alle liehen e.s nicht, 
ins Ausland zu gehen. Unsere Bestrebungen .sind deshalb noch zu ober- 
llachlich. W.agen wir es einmal, alle Staaten von Kuropa und Amerika so- 
wie Japan zu besuchen, den Reichtum und die Macht ihrer Länder zu l>e- 
trachten, die,ses und jenes mit einander in Vergleich zu stellen: auch ein 
Mensch, de.ssen Herz und Gefiihle hart wie Ki.sen und Stein sind, w’ird 
darüber Tränen vergießen und sich sagen mü.ssen, daß ein .\iifsehwung 
unbedingt erforderlich ist. Leider aber werden alle Leute, wenn sie der- 
artige Vorträge hören, von selbst kleinmütig und sagen, China könne das nie 
und nimmer durchsetzen. Dann aber läßt es sich auch unmöglich ausführen. 
Wenn unser China sich auch heute vor Schwäche nicht rühren kann, .so 
ist e.s doch immer noch ein 400 -Millionen -Volk, ein Gebiet von 22 Provinzen 
mit mehr denn l 000 000 Arten von Produkten. Wenn wir von heute an 
die Bewohner des ganzen Reiches in dem aufinchtigen Wunsche ver- 
einen, aus sich .selbst heraus ei’starken zu wollen, so werden wir, wenn 
wir auch nicht notwendigerweise Europa und -\merika überflügeln müssen, 
dennoch mit allen mächtigen .Staaten der Welt uns auf eine .Stufe .stellen 
köntien. Das Verfahren, um auf diese Wei.se eine Wiedergeburt herbei- 
ziiführen, beruht darauf, daß wir, das Volk, uns pflichtgemäß benehmen. 
Deshalb ist für uns, die w'ir heute das chinesi.sche Volk ausmachen, das 
erste Gebot, uns Klarheit über die heutige Lage, zu verschalTen. 

Kapitel IX. 

Die Wertschätzung des Kriegswesens in anderen Ländern. 

Wir haben an früherer Stelle von der Eraiehung zum Volk in Waffen 
gesprochen. Dieses von .Sparta aufgestellte Er/iehungsprinzip ist in der 
Tat der geeignetste Weg, dos \\)lk im höeh.sten Grade zu veredeln. Da- 
her kann mau verstehen, daß alle mächtigen Staaten der Welt dieses .Sy.stem 
angenommen haben und man bis heute, nachdem man lange damit vertraut 
geworden i.st, es nicht aufgegeben hat. 

Im 1 1. und 12. Jahrhundert we.stlicher Zeitrechnung begannen in k^iropa 
die Kreuzzüge. In Gesängen pries man die Neigung zum Kriege, erläuterte 
die l>e.sten Methoden des Reitens, des Schwimmens und des Fechtens, um 
die Begei.sterung für den Krieg und für den Ridim, ein Held zu sein, gi*oß- 
zuziehen. Damals gab es nichts Geachteteres und Wichtigeres als die Krieger. 

Nach 180(J griff man, weil Deutschland es nicht ertragen konnte, von 
Frankreich zu Boden geworfen zu sein, wieder auf den Grund.satz der 
allgemeinen Wehrpflicht zurück. Das haben seitdem alle Staaten nachge- 
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ahmt, und es gibt keinen, der das Militärwe.sen niciit för wichtig hielte. 
Die meisten der Staatsoberhäupter tragen die Uniform der Oberbefehlshaber 
des Landheeres oder der Marine. Die Schüler auf den Scliulen tragen -/.um 
überwiegenden 'Peile inilitärLsche Tracht. Ja, .sogar die vier- und fünfjäh- 
rigen Kinder nehmen schon ihre Landes Fahnen und lernen Kriegführen. 
Man sieht, daß durch alle Länder das frische Wehen von Frühling und 
Sommer geht. Gerade durch körperliche Übung ist Deutschland in die 
Höhe gekommen. Der deutsche Kai.ser hat in der Volks.sehule ge.sagt; -Jexler 
Deutsche muß sein Augenmerk auf körperliche Übung richten. Angenommen 
man vernachlässigte die körperliche Übung, dann können die Männer nicht 
als Sohlaten dienen und die Frauen nicht kräftige Kinder gebären. Wenn 
der Menschenschlag nicht kräftig 1st, worauf soll sich dann der Staat 
stützen?« De.shalb betreibt das deutsche Volk bis heute mit Nachdruck 
körperliche Übungen. England legt großen Wert auf Bewegung.sspiele im 
Freien. Der Sieger eines jedes Matches wird telegraphisch allen Ländern 
mitgeteilt. Was den japanischen Bu.schido anbetrifft (d. h. den Ehrenkodex 
der Kriegerkaste der Samurai), so offenbart sich darin noch mehr der be- 
sondere Vorzug des mächtigsten Staates Asiens. Das,- was man bei dem 
Buschido erstrebt, ist durchweg zum Krieg begeisternde Geschicklichkeit 
im Schwertkampfe und im Dschiu- Dschitsu [Methode, durch die es im 
Kampfe Mann gegen Mann einem normalen Menschen möglich sein soll, 
ohne Waffe den stärksten Gegner zu besiegen und wehrlos zu machen].* 
Im vorigen Jahre starb im Meere vor Port Arthur Hirose. Das war ein im 
Dschiu- Dschitsu erfahrener Mann. Deshalb erfreut .sich heutigen Tages der 
Buschido in Japan noch größerer Wertschätzung und Beachtung. Außerdem 
verfassen die Schulen im ganzen Lande sehr viele Krieg.sgesänge und man 
lehrt die Schüler die Lieder von der •Kii'schenblüte im zweiten Monat«. 
Im ganzen Lande wetteifert man darin, Leben und Tod gering, und Ruhm 
hoch zu schätzen. (Kirschblüten sind schön, aber schnell vergänglich; des- 
halb brauchen die Japaner sie als Symbol). Das ist es, was die Japaner 
als ihren Nationalgelst l>ezeichnen. 

Alle Staaten verfahren in dieser Weise; bedeutet das nicht Pflege 
der Liebe zum Kriege? Jedermann lese alle möglichen Neuigkeiten und 
ersehe daraus, in wie ruhmvoller Weise gewisse Großmächte im Kriege zum 
Angriff vorgingen, sieten und Städte einnahmen. Es ist sicher, daß niemand 
dann seines Entzückens Herr werden kann. Wie könnte man denn .sonst 
erfahren, daß alle von dieser Kriegsbegeisterung ganz durchdrungen sind? 

Kapitel X. 

Die heutige allgemeine Lage der anderen Länder. 

Die Einwohner/.ahl aller Staaten vermehrt sich, sofern nichts Außer- 
gewöhnliches eintritt, von Tag zu 'Pag. Die Produkte dieser Staaten 
können sich, obwohl die Staaten sich der neuesten Herstellungsinethoden 

* Diese Definition ist dem Augnstheft der Monatsschrift «Brücke zur Heimat« 
entnommen. 
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bedienen, keinesfalls so schnell vermehren wie die Menschen. Der Ver- 
mehrung der Produkte sind mannigfache Grenzen gezogen. Die Zunahme 
der Menschen dagegen ist ohne Ende. Deshalb ersannen die mächtigen 
Staaten einen Plan: sie eigneten sich das Territorium der .schwachen Länder 
an , um ihres eigenen Volkes Leben und Gedeihen zu fordern. Diese Po- 
litik nennt man Kolonialpolitik. Seit Beginn der Kolonialpolitik haben in 
diesem Sinne alle mächtigen Staaten im Osten und Westen umhergespäht 
und es sich angelegen sein lassen, unerschlossenes Gebiet zu suchen, um 
daraus für ihr Volk einen ihm forderlichen Stützpunkt zu machen. So hat 
England diese Politik sehr frühzeitig in die Tat utugesetzL Nirgends, in 
.\merika, Australien, Afrika und Asien, gibt es einen Platz, wo nicht eng- 
lische Kolonien wären. Deshalb weht, obwohl es nur aus drei kleinen Inseln 
besteht, seine Flagge allerwärts auf der Erdkugel. — An zweiter Stelle 
steht Rußland. In alten Zeiten waren alle asiatischen Orte inmitten von 
Sibirien ursprünglich von einigen wilden Stämmen bewohnt. Die Russen 
überschritten den Ural und machten sich .schließlich alles Gebiet zu eigen. 
Neuerdings haben sie wieder von der russischen Hauptstadt eine ungeheuer 
lange Eisenbahn direkt bis nach China gebaut, die sogenannte sibirische 
ELsenbahn. Danach ist die nissLsche Macht in noch höherem Maße unbe- 
grenzt. — Davon abgesehen, vergeht auch nicht ein Tag, an dem nicht 
Deutschland, Frankreich, Amerika und Japan in Gemäßheit dieser Politik 
verführen. 

Wir Chinesen haben, obwohl die.se Politik schon vor dreißig Jahren 
inauguriert wurde, sie nur nicht am eigenen Leil>e verspürt Nur die 
Leser fremder Zeitungen wußten, daß es auf der Welt ein derartiges krie- 
gerisches Ringen gibt. Wer den Ereignissen der Welt nicht folgte, hatte 
vollends das Gefühl, als wäre es nicht anders als zu normalen Zeiten Wie 
kommt das? — Weil Afrika und Australien, um die allein .sich der Sti’eit 
drehte, von unserm China .sehr weit entfernt sind. Indes die Zeit von heute 
läßt sich nicht mehr mit der vor dreißig Jahren vergleichen. Außerhalb 
Asiens ist das Land beinahe vollständig unter den Mächten aufgeteilt. Kommt 
wohl jemandem der Gedanke, daß England Deutschland zu Kolonialzwecken 
benutzen könnte oder Frankreich Amerika? Das ist einfach ausge.sciilossen. 
Betrachtet man heute den ganzen Erdenball, so ist kein Land ausgedehnter 
an Gebiet und reicher an Erzeugnissen als China. .Setzen wir den Fall, es 
würde W’a.s.ser auf einem Tische au.sgegossen ; es wird sich nur auf die 
niedrig gelegenen Punkte zu bewegen und nicht auf die hohen Plätze 
laufen. Nun denke einmal ein jeder darüber nach, auf welches Land sich 
die Kolonialpolitik jener Großstaaten noch erstrecken wird! 

Heutzutage gilt auf der Welt nur das Recht des .Stärkeren. Wir 
murren nur und vermögen uns nicht aus uns selbst heraus zu kräftigen. 
Deshalb erleiden wir von den Großmächten Unbilden und Bedrängnisse. 
Wenn wir Chinesen uns nicht zu patriotischer Begeisterung aufschwingen, 
um all den Mächten Widerstand zu leisten, 1st es dann noch möglich das 
spätere Unglück au.szudenken? 
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Kapitel XL 

Die Kriegsrftstungen der anderen Lander. 

Im vorangehenden Abschnitt haben wir dargelegt, daß der Verkehr 
der Grußmächte mit den schwachen Staaten einfach in denm Desit/nahme 
besteht. Warum lassen sich nur die schwachen Staaten, ohne sicli zu rfih- 
ren, die Aufzehrung durch die starken gefallen und leisten ihnen gehor-samst 
Folge, genau ihren Wünschen entsprechend? Man kann sich denken, daß 
es hier nicht leere Worte sein können, mit denen sie ihrer Sache zu dienen 
vermochten, und daß sie wirklich einen Grund haben müssen, w’eshalb sie 
sich das Verschlucken gefallen lassen müssen. Und eine andere Veran- 
lassung haben sie auch nicht. Die Sache ist einfach die, daß die Kriegs- 
rüstungen der Großmächte ausreichend sind, die der schwachen Staaten 
aber nicht genügen. 

Die KriegsrOstiingen aller Staaten zerfallen in zwei Teile: man hat 
zu unterscheiden das Landheer und die Marine. Die englische Marine ist 
am blühendsten. Sie zählt mehr als fünfzig eisengepanzerte Kriegsschiffe. 
Frankreich verfügt über deren dreißig und mehr, Deutschland über mehr 
als zwanzig. Von den sonstigen Staaten haben Rußland und Japan auch 
nicht weniger als zehn bis zwanzig. Kreuzer, Kanonenboote, kleine 
Kreuzer und Torpedoboote sind darin noch nicht einmal eingeschlossen. 

Von den Landheeren ist das deutsche das betleutendste; es ist ein 
stehende.s Heer von mehr als 500 000 Mann. Das russische zählt 1 000 000, 
(las französische mehr als 500 000. Von sonstigen bleiben das englische, 
japanische und itnlieni.sche Heer gleichfalls nicht unter 300 000 Mann. 
Die Reservisten und Landwehrleute sind darin noch nicht einmal mitgezählt. 

Dazu kommt, daß die verschiedenen Staaten bei ihren Kriegsrüstungen 
nicht bloß durch die Menge die Oberhand gewinnen. Bei der Marine muß 
die Forinierungsordniing und die Maschinerie in allen Einzelheiten klar au.s- 
gearbeitet sein. Bei dem Landheer imjß die Organisation der Infanterie, 
Kavallerie, .Artillerie, des Trains, der Pioniere und des Sanitätswesens funk- 
tionieren. Was die Ordnung der einschlägigen V'orschriften , die Genauig- 
keit und Schnelligkeit der Gewehre und Kanonen anbetrifft, so braucht 
darüber wohl ei^st recht nicht gesprochen zu werden. Noch wichtiger ist, 
daß die Führer die Strategie kennen müs.sen, die Soldaten die Taktik. 
De.shalb .siegen sie stilts, wenn .sie Krieg führen, und wenn .sie einen .An- 
griff unternehmen, haben sie immer nur Erfolg. 

Die .schwachen Staaten, welche ihnen sehr abgeneigt sind und sie 
ha.ssen, haben nicht das jenen Eigentümliche. 

Bislang haben wir nur von den inneren Kriegsrüstungen der Groß- 
mächte gesprochen. Was noch merkwürdiger erscheint, ist, daß sie. auch 
in unseren chinesLschen Meere.sgewä.ssern ihre See.streitkräfte. zu einer außer- 
ordentlich großen Zahl vermehrt haben. Sie nennen sie »Geschwader in den 
östlichen Meeren». 

Möge doch ein jeder über die hier geschilderten Kriegsrüstungen der 
verschiedenen Mächte nachdenken. Kann man über das, was sie im Auge 
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haben, noch im Zweifel sein? Wir Chine.sen mn.s.sen sehr auf der Hut 
.sein und tätlich auf Rache sinnen. Erst dann braucht man sich nicht mehr 
7,11 schämen, zum Volke zu f^ehoren. Nur Abwehrmaßregeln, lediglich sich 
um die Abwehr zu bekümmern, das ist erforderlich, um 7.u erlangen, wo- 
durch uns jene Gi'oßmächte überlegen sind , und den Grund zu unserer 
eigenen Erstarkung zu legen und uns denselben Einfluß und die gleiche 
Macht zu sichern, wie .sie die verschiedenen Großmächte haben. Wenn 
wir ohne Berücksichtigung der Machtverhältnisse uns lediglich vom Zonie 
Obermannen lassen, so .sollten uns die Erfahrungen der Boxer im Jahre 
1900 als warnendes Beispiel dienen. 


Kapitel XU 

Die Behandlung der Chinesen durch die Fremden und die 

Gründe dafür. 

Seitdem gewisse inteimationale Grundsätze aufgestellt sind, gelten die 
Menschen überall auf der Welt, wo sie auch wohnen mögen, als gleich. 
Ob sie nun reich und geehrt sind, macht nichts aus; .selbst der Arbeiter 
und Handwerker verdient sich nach seinen Kräften und seinem Eifer sein 
Geld und hat durchaus nicht von anderen Beleidigungen und Demütigungen 
zu erdulden. Sogar die liefstehenden Negersklaven hal>en die Amerikaner 
freigelassen ; sie erlangten dieselbe soziale Stellung. Was i.st der Grund, 
daß, obgleich ('hina als zivilisiertes Land gilt, trt)tzdem die Fremden uns 
Chinesen entschieden sehr wenig respektvoll behandeln , uns für gewöhnlich 
nicht achten, und wenn wir ein wenig anstoßen, die Hände erheben und uns 
schlagen, den Mund ölTnen und uns schelten, was unseren gerechten Zorn 
erregen muß. Früher waren wir ('hinesen in Amerika als Arbeiter tätig; 
die Amerikaner fürchteten, wir könnten zuviel Geld erwerben, und das 
möchte ihren lntere»ssen nicht entsprechen. So nötigten sie uns durch ein 
Gesetz, in die Heimat zuröckzukehren , und es ist bis heute unseren chinesi- 
schen Arbeitern nicht gestattet zu landen. Da man in Südwestafrika Arbeiter 
braucht, hat man wiederum Chinesen angeworben. Sie werden geradezu 
als Verbrecher behandelt. Wünschen sie aber zu entlaufen, so können sie 
es nicht. Man sieht es so an, als ob das Leben von uns Chinesen noch 
nicht einmal soviel gilt wie das eines Unkrauts. Es widerstrebt uns die 
anderen Ungerechtigkeiten noch weiter aufzuzählen. Nur eins noch. Men- 
cius sagt zutreffend: •Mißachten sich die Men.schen selbst, .so kann es nicht 
ausbleiben, daß sie .sj)äter von andern mißachtet werden.« Wir Chinesen 
leiden auch an etwas, das uns Mißachtung zuzieht. Wie kann ich als 
Chine..se Schlechtes von uns Chinesen .sagen? — Wenn ich schlecht spreche, 
so bedeutet das gerade, daß ich unser Bestes im Auge habe. — Ich denke 
daran, wie ich im vorigen Jahre auf einem japankschen Dampfer von Japan 
nach Hause fuhr. Unser Weg führte an dem Hafen Chemulim in Korea 
vorüber. Zu jener Zeit bestiegen eine Menge chinesischer Landsleute das 
Schiff. Ihr Reisegepäck wurde eben in dem Fassagierraum nntergebracht, 
als ich plötzlich .sah, wie ein .lapaner das ganze Reksegepäck herauswarf. 
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Auch die sämtlichen chinesischen Passagiere nötigte er zu in Verlassen des 
Raumes; er sagte: «Ihr dürft nicht mit Japanern zusammen die Kajüte teilen.« 
Die Chinesen saßen über zehn Stunden auf dem Deck; dann erst wurden 
.sie in einen Frachtgüterraum geführt. Ich wurde damals bitterböse und 
sagte: «Warum darf Jemand nicht in einer Kajüte derjenigen Kla.sse, die er 
belegt hat, reisen?« P^s lag klar auf der Hand, daß man die Chinesen be- 
trog und verachtete. Ich entnahm indes aus ihrem Geflüster, daß sie .An- 
.stoß daran nahmen, daß die meisten der Chinesen Opium rauchten, und 
daß nach ihrer Meinung viele Diebe darunter waren. Darüber war ich noch 
ungehaltener. Ich ging vorsichtig zu dem Frachtgüterraum, um einmal 
nachzusehen. Ich bemerkte, daß schon über zehn Pfeifenlampen angezündet 
waren und es ganz hell war. Mit der ersten Hemerknng der Japaner halte 
es also schon .seine Richtigkeit. Als man ans I..and ging, sagte wiederum 
ein Japaner, er habe eine Speisetasse verloren. Als allerwarts nachgesncht 
wurde, wurde sie richtig auch im Gepäck eines (’hinesen gefunden, der 
dafür von den Japanern eine gehörige Tracht Prügel bekam. 

Nun .sagt einmal, ihr Leute, sollte man sich darüber nicht zu Tode 
ärgern? Indes das Totärgern nützt auch nichts. Wir müssen entschieden 
alle miteinander wetteifern, nichts in den Angen der Fremden Verächtliche-S 
zu tun. ßehandeln .sie uns dann nicht, wie es sich gebühi't, dann können 
wir wohl mit vollem Recht uns darüber auflialten. Pei-sönlirh Knergie be- 
weisen bedeutet im Interesse des Staates energisch sein. 


Kapitel Xm. 

Die richtige Weise, in der das V^olk heute dem Staate 

zu helfen hat. 

Die Bedeutung des Staates für das Volk und die allgemeine Lage 
Chinas dürfte jetzt wohl jedermann ganz im allgemeinen kennen. Unter 
solchen Verhältnissen geht es nicht an, daß wir, die wir das chinesische Volk 
ausmachen, untätig Zusehen, daß dies längerhin und für alle Zeiten fort- 
dauert. Wünschen wir nicht untätig znznsehen bei dieser Lage , so mü.ssen 
wir auf passende Mittel sinnen, um un.serem ('hina zu helfen. Dann erst 
ist der Bürgerpflicht Genüge getan. 

Wir haben nun gefunden, daß es vier Arten gibt, dem Staate zu 
helfen. 

1. Keine Klassenunterschiede machen. 

Wer immer zu einem Staate gehört, mag er BeanUcr oder Privatmann, 
arm oder reich sein, ist gleichermaßen ein Bestandteil des Volkes. Ist der 
Staat mächtig, so ist auch das Volk des Glückes teilhaftig. Ist der Staat 
ohnmächtig, .so leidet auch das \’olk. Bei uns Chinesen .sind die Rang- 
iinterschiede zu .streng. Der Gegen.satz von Hoch und Niedrig führt zu 
Zuvielen Unzuträglichkeiten. Jedermann muß nach Kräften diesen Miß- 
stäiiden abzuhelfen .sich bemühen: solange er Beamter ist, nicht das Volk 
betrügen und unterdrücken; solange er Privatmann ist, nicht die Beamten 
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liinteis Licht führen; wenn er reich ist, nicht die Annen geringschätzea; 
wenn er arm ist, nicht die Reichen beneiden und beargwöhnen. Alle ge- 
hören zum Volk und sollten vielmehr mit vereinten Kräften geschlossen 
Vorgehen, einträchtigen ISinne.s zum \V^>hle des Staates tätig sein. Sollte 
es dann noch etwas Unausnihrbares geben? 

2. Nicht an seinem Leben hängen. 

Das Leben als solches wird von gewöhnlichen Menschen für zu wiclitig 
gehalten. Sie wi.ssen nicht, daß man nicht etwa ohne Ursache das Leben 
geringschätzen soll ; wenn aber das Leben für eine w'ürdige Sache einge- 
setzt wird, man e.s auf keinen Fall ängstlich zu wahren suchen darf. Man 
sieht regelmäßig, daß die Soldaten vor der Schlacht furchtsam nur daran 
denken, ihr Leben in Sicherheit zu bringen. Kann denn aber dieses Leben 
wirklich gerettet werden? .Andererseits sterben die Leute zur Zeit einer Cho- 
leraepidemie wie die Fliegen, und niemand hat .sonderliche Ang.sL Nur 
wenn es sich darum handelt, fürs Vaterland zu sterben, rt^t sich die Furcht. 
So sind alle, und doch gibt es keinen wirklichen Grund, worin man ein 
vernünftiges Prinzip zu erkennen vermöchte. Wenn inan tatsächlich die 
Bedeutung des Staates für das Volk kennt, so setzt man, wo es sich um 
ein großes Unternehmen handelt, doch selbstvei*ständlich sein Leben außer 
Betracht. Bleibt das Leben außer Betracht, so ist die Begeisterung des 
Volkes stark. Ist die Begeisterung des Volkes stark, kann da der Staat 
nicht erstarken? 

3. Ks nicht an Kifer fehlen lassen. 

Diejenigen im Staate, die Untätigkeit und Müßiggang lieben, und 
diejenigen, die sUUs beim .Alten bleiben, sind im höchsten Grade Schma- 
rotzer des Volkes. Man sollte <loch wissen, daß, je größer die .Anstrengung, 
desto größer der Krfolg, und daß, wenn man Kifer anzuwenden pilegt, 
man nicht nur dem Staate, sondern auch sich selbst nützt: so beispielswei.se 
wenn man als Arbeiter neue Mi^thoden ersinnt und bestimmte GerätschaAen 
her.stcllt; wenn die Kaufleute neue Methoden ersinnen und Handelsgesell- 
schaften gründen; wenn die Landwirte neue Methoden ei'sinnen und mehrere 
100 Morgen Land bestellen. Auf diese Weise nimmt der Wert der ini 
Staate hergestellten Produkte täglich zu. Das Zunehmen des Wertes der 
Produkte ist ein Weg, um die Souveränität wieclerzuerlangen. Krhellt 
hieraus nicht, wie vorteilhaft es ist, Kifer zu zeigen? 

4. Nicht mit dem Gelde geizen. 

Die Fremden sagen, das Dichten und Trachten der Chinesen ist nur 
auf den Gelderwerb gerichtet. Und damit sehen sie uns wirklich ins 
tiefste Innere. Wir vergessen, daß der Vorteil von Reichtum und Geld 
allein in .seiner guten Verwendung besteht. Kinfältige Men.schen lieben das 
Geld wie ihr Leben. Kommt e.s aber zu irgendeiner Umwälzung oder 
haben sie einen ungeratenen Sohn, so verlieren sie allmählich sogar ihr 
ganzes Vermögen. W'ie soll man also .seine Gehler verwenden? ,Sie hin- 
geben für die laufenden .Ausgaben des Staates, Lokalschulen errichten, ge- 
meinnützige Unternehmungen ausführen. Dadurch erwirbt man sich sehr 
großen Ruhm und die dazu benötigUm Mittel zehren schließlich nicht das 
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Vermögen auf. Will man seine Zugehörigkeit zum Volke aufgeben, so 
bleibt einem nur das andere übrig, sich zum Sklaven seines Geldes zu 
machen. 

Wenn diese vier Mittel wirklich alle angewandt werden, dann kann 
man das Volk einen, kann eine starke Militärgewalt geschaffen, der Staat 
bereichert und seinen Einkünften aufgeholfen werden. Sogar wenn nur 
wir 40 Millionen Chihlileute hiernach verfahren, können wir schon einem 
mächtigen Staate die Stirn bieten. Und wenn man fiberall im Staate 
hiernach verfahrt, können dann dieses Staates Machtmittel überhaupt noch 
eine Grenze finden? 
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Einige Bemerkungen zum Studium des Samoanisehen. 

Von W. Planert. 


Das wertvollste Material zum Studium des Samoanischen sind wohl die 
•Samoanischen Texte, unter Beihilfe von Flingeborenen gesammelt und 
nherset/.t von O. Stfihel; herausgegehen von F. W. K. Möller«. (Veröffent- 
lichungen aus dem Königlichen Museum für Völkerkunde, Bd. IV, 2 — 4, 
Berlin 1.S9')). Kin weiteres gutes Hilfsmittel ist das Buch von Rev. George 
I’ratt, A gi-ammar and dictionary of the Samoan language; edited by Rev. 
S. .1, Whitmee, London 1878. Die Grammatik der Samoanischen Sprache 
von H. Neflgen (Wien und I.,eipzig 1902) mag zwar in praktischer Hinsicht 
von Nutzen sein, ist al>er für sprachwi.s.senschaftliche Untersuchungen durch- 
aus unbrauchbar. 

Auch in der grammatischen Skizze dcü George Pratt ist gar manche 
Konfusion und KnLstellung des Sachverhalts zu finden, zu deren Be- 
seitigung vorliegende Zeilen ein wenig beitragen sollen. 

1. Man redet allgemein davon, daß le der bestimmte und se der 
unbestiinnite Artikel sei. Aber schon Pratt bemerkt zu le'. It is often used 
where the Knglisli uses the indefinite article. Le ist ein Demonstrativ- 
sUunm, der mit leie, lelä, lenä, leläle «dort« zu.satnmenhängt und den 
Gegenstand sowohl bestimmt als auch unbestimmt erscheinen lassen kann; 
se ist das Zahlwort eins und identisch mit dem malaiischen sa. Beide 
werden verwendet, um den an sich kollektivischen oder pliiralischen Stamm 
zum Singular zu machen. 

2. Die Meinung, daß die Partikel *o das Zeichen des Nominativs 
sei, ist schon von F. N. Finck in erschöpfender Weise als irrig erwiesen 
worden (Sitzungsberichte der Königlich Preußischen Akademie der WLssen- 
schafbm, Berlin 1904.) Nach Finck ist.'o (entstanden aus ko) ein empha- 
tischer Artikel, der einem »wahrlich, ecce oder non.« gleichkommt. Jedoch 
wäre es einfacher, das 'o als bloßen Demonstrativstamm zu betrachten und mit o 
• dort« (Maori ko) zusammenzustellen, da die Bezeichnung «emphatisch« leicht 
zu dem Glauben verleiten kann, daß *o nur in der Emphase gebraucht würde.* 

• Diesels *o crinnei-t an folgende Bildungen : Im Herero gibt es eine Partikel o, 
welche häufig die Kopula ersetzt, z. B. nuami ich bin es, Omaharero es ist Maharcro. 
Wie Meiiihof mit klarem Blick erkannt hat, ist dieses o da.s.selbe deiktische Element, 
welches auch in usw. erscheint. O-mti-kazendu bedeutet eigentlich »das 

i.st eine Frau« und muß natürlich im Vokativ als bloßes vni-knzendu auflreten. Im 
Mexikanischen findet sich die Deinonstrativpartikel in «hier«, welche gleichfalls vor 
Substaiitiva gestellt wird, z. B. H-k-mo-kak-tOu-i-li-li-a in llatouani »du-ihm- 
dlch - Sandalen - machen - läßt dem König«. 
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3. Das Verbum ist in deutscher Übersetzung bald als aktiv, bald 
als passiv wiederzugeben. Bei dem Mangel eines eigentlichen Aktivs kann 
natürlich auch von einem Passiv keine Rede sein. Ein ona ilo-a lea e le 
teine lona tuagane. bedeutet wörtlich >von dem Mädchen her ein Anblick 
(ein Sichtbares) ist sein Bruder«. Gleichen Sinn wie e hat auch die Partikel t, 
welche von i «bei, in« und der Akkusativpartikel i unterschieden werden 
muß. Daß auch hier, wie in anderen Sprachen, die nominale Auflassung 
die maßgebende ist, erkennt man z. B. an einer Konstruktion wie i le tou 
talisua «bei dem euer Abendessen«, wo das Personalpronomen tou als 
Possessiv fungiert und mit le zusammen die Stelle von la *outou vertritt, 
übrigens findet sich der Artikel ja auch in der Verbalform des Futurums, 
z. *o le 5 ua «das Hin -zum -regnen, die Regenneigung, es wird regnen«. 

4. Was nun die unglückseligen Pa.ssivpartikeln itia, ia, a,ßa, gia, Hoy 
miay sia, iia, nia, na (die beiden letzteren werden gewöhnlich — ich weiß 
nicht, aus welchem Grunde — unerwähnt gelassen) anl>elangt, so hat .schon 
F. W. K. Müller mit Recht darauf auiinerk.sain gemacht, daß man beim 
Lesen von Texten bald bemerkt, daß das mit einer dieser Partikeln be- 
haftete Vei'bum mindestens ebensooft aktive als pa.ssive Bedeutung hat. 
Auch Pratts Ansicht, daß euphony regulates the choice of tlie particle in 
each particular word, ist von Müller in einer kurzen Anmerkung als irrig 
angezeigt worden. Es ist ja bekannt, daß überall da, wo man einen 
sprachlichen Vorgang auf Willkür beruhen läßt, man sich vor dem Ge- 
ständnis sclteut, den eigentlichen Grund desselben noch nicht aufgefunden 
zu haben. Wie wir heute im Gegensatz zu der von Friedrich Müller aus- 
gesprochenen Ansicht wissen, ist die Einfachheit der polynesischen Sprachen 
nichts Ursprüngliches, sondern diese verhalten sich zum Malaiischen und 
Melanesischen etwa wie Romaniscii zum Lateinischen. So empfangt auch 
der Gebrauch der .sogenannten Pjissivpartikeln vom Malaiischen her seine 
Erkläning, und es zeigt .sich, daß im Sainoanischen die ältere Form eines 
Verbs sich nur im Wortinlaut erhalten hat, während .sonst eine Abschleifung 
der Endung eingeti*eten ist.* Leider sind die Beispiele hierfür nicht leicht 
zu t>e.schaffen , und es ist mir bisher nur gelungen, den drei schon l>e- 
kannten drei weitere hinzuzufügen. Der Vollständigkeit wegen seien auch 
die ersteren mitangefOhrt. (Die Anordnung der Sprachen, aus denen Wörter 
zum Vergleich herangezogen werden, i.st so getroffen, daß die malaio- 

javanLsche Gruppe den Sprachen der Philippinen usw. vorangeht.) 

$ 

tanu-mia begraben: Malaiisch tdnam. Javanisch tanem Pflanze, nanem 

pflanzen, Basa-Kraina tanam, Sundaisch nanem pflanzen. Battak 

tanomy Dayak tanaiUy Tagala tanim, Bisaya tanam. 


* Auf das meisterhafte Werk -De Fidjitaal vergeleken met hare venvanten 
in Indunesie en Polynesie door H. Rem ( Vcrhand<‘lingcn der Roninklijke Akademie 
van Wetenschappeii. Zcstieiidc Deel, Amsterdam)- bin ich erst nach Niederschrift 
vorliegender Bemerkungen aufmerksam geworden. Ich habe dieselben unverändert 
gelassen und die Kemsclien Ausführungen, die mit der hier gegebenen Erklärung 
der Passivpartikeln Qbereinstimmen , nur in Anmerkungen erwähnt. 
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inu-tnia trinken: Malaiisch tninum, pinum \himtni>h~um-mum'>mmum\, 
. Javanisch ngiraim , inum , Sundaisch inum , B a t ta k minum , T ag a 1 a 

ominom, inom, Bisaya inomy Pampanga minum, Magindano 
I (minum, Duke of York’s Island inim. 

tagi-sia weinen: Malaiisch tangis. Javanisch tangis, nangis, Battak 
tangis, Dayak tangis, Tagala tangis, Bisaya tangis. 
agi-na wehen: Malaiisch angin Wind, Javanisch lutngin, angin, Siin- 
daisch uny/n, Bugisan^/n^, Makassarisch Battak 

Dayak angin, Tagala hangin , Bisaya hangin, Bicol hagnin. 
Magindano hangin, Malagasi anina. 
a/>t'-^nahe, eingekeilt sein : Malaiisch apiV eng, quetschen, Javanisch apii. 
'ai-na essen; Malaiisch makan k-um-akan »essen« von kakan, einer 
Reduplikationsform von kan. Javanisch pakan Nahrung, makan essen, 
Battak paAran ernähren, Dayak k-um-an von kan, T agala Aram, kaen.^ 
Gemäß diesen Beispielen erhält man folgende Doppelformen: tanu 
und tanum, inu und inum, tagi und tagis, agi und agin, api und apit, 'ai und 
*am. Die konsonantisch auslautenden Formen erhalten sich vor den Suffixen 
ia und a, über deren Natur noch nichts ausgesagt werden kann.* Hs ist 
also nicht, wie Pratt lehrt, tagi-sia zu lesen, sondern tagis-ia, nicht api-fia, 
sondern apit-ia usw. 

5. In bezug auf die bei der sogenannten Pluralbildung des Verbs auf- 
tretende Wiederholung und Reduplikation ist auch recht viel Ungeschick- 
lichkeit an den Tag gelegt worden. Diese beiden spielen im Samoanischen 
eine sehr große Rolle, und es sei zuerst durch ein Beispiel erläutert, wie 
^ notwendig die Beachtung der Wiederholung und Reduplikation selbst bei 

dem simplen Nachschlagen von Vokabeln sein kann. In Pratts Wörterbuch 
sucht man vergeblich nach dem Verbum tatau. Nun hat man sich zu er- 
( innern, daß dies eine Reduplikation.sform von tau sein kann. Da auch 

dieses Wort nicht zu finden ist, muß man mit der Möglichkeit einer Wieder- 
holung rechnen und die Form tautau ansetzen, welche dann auch mit der 
Bedeutung »auf hängen« angegeben ist. Es ist also rein Sache des Zufalls, 
in welclier Gestalt ein Verbum dem Verfa.sser bekannt geworden und ins 
Vokabular aufgenommen worden ist. 

ül)er die Pluralbildung des Verbs hat sich seltsamerweise bisher noch 
niemand verbe-ssernd geäußert, obschon sie bei einem .sorgfältigen Beobachter 
sogleich in Mißkredit geraten muß, wenn er in der Grammatik lie.st, daß 
61 verbs are the same in both singular and plural numbers. Auch bemerkt 
Whitmee ganz richtig: »The Samoan dialect differs from ne.arly all the other 
'• Malayo- Polynesian dialects, and also from the Malay, the Fijian, and tlie 

Malagasy, in the formation of the plural verbs. In most of these dialects 
i, there is no difference between the singular and the plural verbs«. 

* Weitere Bci.spiele ließen sich mit Hilfe von Kerns vergleichender Wörter- 
liste (S. 203 — 2.34) aufstellcn. Man vergleiclie aucli meine Rezension über -Sunder- 
niann, Nia.ssisch- Deutsches Wörterbucli« im Globus 1906. 

* Nach Kern entspricht a dem indonesischen an\ inumia wäre als mum-i-a 
auf/.ufassen (s. daselbst S. ß3ff.) 
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Hierdurch wird die Vermutung nnhegelegt, daß die in Frage kommen- 
den Bildungen nur infolge einer ungenauen Übersetzung als Plnralbildungen 
des Verbs angesprochen worden sind, in Wirklichkeit aber eine andere 
Bestimmung haben müssen. 

Zu den fraglichen Bildungen gehört vor allem die Wiederholung und die 
Reduplikation. Die Regel, nach welcher diese beiden als wortbildendes Element 
in der Sprache Vorkommen, wird am besten durch folgende Beisj>iele erläutert: 
Wiederholung: una ">■ una • una 

mata - vale >■ mata - mata - vale 
sa-'ili > sa-ili-'ili 
Reduplikation: no/o > no-nofo 

fda-lcmu fda-la-lanu 
a-lo/a > a-lo-lofa 
/da -ta-oto^ fda - ta -o -oto 

Wenn man sich die grammatischen Skizzen durchliest, niöclite man 
fast meinen, daß die Verfasser bemüht gewesen sind, diesen einfachen 
Sacliverhalt dunkel und kompliziert zu machen. So wird gelehrt, daß 
lagi eine Pluralbildung lalayi neben sich habe, und (Laß letztere durch V’er- 
lust der Silbe yi entstehe. Und doch wäre alleys von vornherein klar, wenn 
man nur von der Grundform Äiyi ausgehen wollte ! Bücher, in denen solche 
Dinge sich ßnden , sind eben diejenigen, welche von keinem einzigen kri- 
tischen Hauche durchweht sind, und welche die akademische Sprachwissen- 
schaft immer von neuem veranlassen, dem Studium der primitiven Sprachen 
mit Mißtrauen zu begegnen. 

Durch die Wiederholung werden Frequentativa und Intensiva, durch 
die Reduplikation Simiiltanea ‘ gebildet. 

Welchem Zwecke die Vokal Verlängerung in der ersten Silbe {faitala^ 
fäitalä) dient, kann vor der Hand nicht mit Sicherheit gesagt werden.* 

Was schließlich die mit dem Präfix fe gebildeten Formen betrifft, so 
sind diese für das richtige Verständnis des Sainoanischen von der grüßtet: 
Bedeutung. Ein Verbum kann entweder fe allein präfigieren, oder noch 
gleichzeitig eins der folgenden Suffixe annehmen: «i, o'i, ai^/di, ta'i, mdi, 
», », ti, ydi, na'iy sa'i, vai, Idi. 

Wenn nun zur Erklärung dieser seltsamen Reihe von Partikeln ge- 
schritten wird, so zeigt es sich wieder, daß es in der Tat Leute gibt, 
denen nie etwas auffällt und die sich mit Platons nie und nimmer 

befreunden können. Daß diese Endungen wieder nicht according to the re- 
quirement of euphony verwendet werden, sondern mit den Passivpartikeln 
zusammen unter eine Rubrik zu stellen sind, beweist einerseits die Form fe- 
Utyi-*if andererseits die partielle Übereinstimmung der beiden Partikelarten: 

* Ks ist demnach ganz natürlich, daß die reduplizierte Form in heziig auf 
einen Plural angewandt wird, da zu gemeinschaftlichem Handeln wenigstens zwei 
Personen notwendig sind. Sie wird auch auf einen Singular bezogen und gilt dann 
als Fretjuentativ, z. B. ona ta-tau ui Ira 'o k tawamu. 

* Vielleicht handelt es sich hier nur um eine nicchaiiische Veränderung: 
ma-natu ma-ma-naiu viä-tiatu; fai-tala fa-fai-tala';^ fäi-tala. 
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Einige Bemerkungen zum Studium 

des Samoanischen. 


Falsch 

e Analyse. 

R 

ichtige Analyse. 

u-tia 


fe~u-tdi 

ut-ia 

fe-ut-di 

tago-ßa 


fe-tagoß 

tagof-ia 

fe-tagof-i 

ita -gia 


fe-ita-gdi 

itag-ia 

fe-itag -d i 



fe-pti-ti 

• t ». • 

^ fe-pi'it-i 

pi t-tia 

i 

fe-pi'i-ta'i 

}n u-ta 

( fe-pi'ii-di 

ao-ßa 


fe-ao-fa'i 

aof - ia 

fe-aof-di 

'u-mia 


fe-'u-ma'i 

'um - ia 

fe-'um-di 

tva-nia 


fe-tua-ndi 

tuan - ia 

fe-tuan-di 

soa-nia 


fe-soa-ni 

soan - ia 

fe-soan - 1 



fe-tagi-si 


t fe- tägig -i 

tagi-sia 

i 

\ fe\-tagi-sdi 

tägig -ia 

j [fe]- tägig -di 

(tau) - tau 

•lia 

[fe\-tau~ldi 

taul-ia 

taul-di 


An dieser Stelle zeigt es sich recht deutlich , daß die sprachwissen- 
schaftliche Bearbeitung einer Grammatik auch für die Praxis von großem 
Nutzen sein kann, denn der Unterschied in der Einfachheit und Durch- 
sichtigkeit beider Analysen ist geradezu frappant.* * 

Die mit fe gebildeten Formen sind bald Reziproka {/ealqfani «sich 
gegenseitig lieben»), bald Frefjuentativa »von Ort zu Ort umlier- 

gehen«), bald Intensiva {/emeindi »schnell tun»). Oft treten auch Verba auf, 
die nur das SufBx , nicht aber das Präfix fe angenommen haben. So steht 
dem und fe’ausi ein 'ausdi »mit einem Gegenstand schwimmen, um ihn 

irgendwohin zu bringen», und dem taffi und fe-tagis-i ein tagisdi »sich darüber 
l>eklagen, daß jemand den Tod eines anderen verursacht habe» gegenüber. 

Zur Begründung und Erläuterung des Gesagten mögen folgende zwei 
Texte dienen, die mit den für das \'erständuis der Wörter so wuchtigen 
diakritischen Zeichen und mit einer interline.aren Übersetzung versehen sind. 
Auch sind die Pi*ä- und Suffixe sowie die Komposita kenntlich gemacht worden, 
da eine solche Analyse das Aussehen einer Sprache we.sentlich I>eeint1ußt. 

I. 

Die samoanische P^rzählung von dem Stern, w elcher in Samoa, 
wenn er am Abend scheint, Matamemea, und wenn er am Morgen 

scheint, Fetuao genannt wird. 

*0 le ulu-ga-ali'i sa im-nofo i Faiealupo, *o le igoa o* le 

Ein Häuptlingspaar tat wohnen in Falealupo, der Name von der 

fa-fine 'o Fdagälo*, ‘o h igoa o le Urne 'o Tui-ma-seve* 

Frau Fa'agalo, der Name von dem Manne Tuimaseve, bereits 

' Man vergleiche auch bei Kern S. 67 ff. 

* o zeigt ein passives oder intransitives Verhältnis, a ein aktives und tran- 
sitives an, z. B. lana fate sein (des Erbauers) Haus, lona fule sein (des Besitzers) 

Haus; dieselbe Kegel gilt in bezug auf mo und via. 

* Verschwinden niaclien. * Jeder und jeder. 

‘ 'ua ist die häufigste l’cinporalpartikel und weist auf die Vollendung einer 
Handlung hin. 
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fä-nau^ la lä tama 'o le teine. ona fda-igoa 

geboren werden das von beiden Kind ein Mädchen dann Namen geben 
Ifa ia Tapuiiea^j toe fänau 'o le teine ona 'ai 

da zu Tapuitea, wieder geboren werden ein Mädchen dann gegessen werden 
Ua e Tapuitea 'o lona uso e itiiti, toe fänau 

da von Tapuitea die von ihr Schwester da kleine , wieder geboren werden 
toe 'ai fo'i e Tapuitea, ona toe fänau 

wieder gegessen werden wieder von Tapuitea, dann wieder geb(»ren werden 
lea 'o le tama 'ua igoa ia Seuea, 'ua so -sola le Ulugält 'i 

da ein Knabe bereits Name sein zu Seuea, bereits fliehen das lläuptlingspaar 
‘i le vao i le fe'ai o le teine 'o Tapuitea, ona toe 
in den Wald wegen der Wildheit von dem Mädclien Tapuitea, dann wieder 

fänau lea 'o le ta-si tama 'ua fda - igoa ia te ia 'o Toiva , ona 

geboren werden da der eine Knabe bereits nennen ihn Toiva, dann 

alu ifo lea 'o Toiva e ta-'ele i le vai i Salta, ona 

gehen hinab da Toiva zu baden in dem frischen Wasser in Salia, dann 

ilo-a lea e le teine 'o Tapuitea 'o lo'o ta'ele lona 

gesehen werden da von dem Mädchen Tapuitea er ist badend der von ihm 
tuagane* * i le. vai, 'a 'o Toiva 'ua 'a'e i le la-'au sa 

Bruder in dem Fluß, aber Toiva bereits hinaufsteigen auf den Baum lat 

tu i Inga o le vai e igoa i le fasa, ona 'a-'au 
stehen auf Höhe von dem Fluß tut Name sein zu der Fasa, dann schwimmen 
de lea 'o le teine % le vai, 'ua fe-ma'au-di le tama 

hinauf da das Mädchen in dem Fluß, bereits umherspähen der Knabe 
i luga i le la-'au 'a e lafo-ia le ata 'i le papa 

auf Höhe auf dem Baume aber tut werfen den Schatten auf den Felsen 

i le 'auvai 'ua oso atu le teine ma gali le papa 

an dem Ufer bereits springen hin das Mädchen und kauen den Felsen 

fä te ia 'o le tama, ona fda-te'i ifo 

vermeinen tut es den Knaben, dann wurde vor Schreck geschrieen herab 

ai lea e le tama ma 'ua fai atu le tama se teine 

dort da von dem Knaben und bereits sprechen hin der Knabe »Ein Mädchen 

'o le-nei, 'ua 'uma du uso lona 'ai, alu ia 'i se 

diese? Bereits alle meine Geschwister ihre Speise, gehe doch zu einer 

mea, ina alu iai,* 'ua tali mai le tehte 'o Tapuitea 'ua 

Stelle, doch gehe hier« bereits antworten her das Mädchen Tapuitea »Bereits 
lelei 'o le ä 'ou alu, 'a 'ou tu mai i le aßaß, i le 
gut, werde ich gehen, aber ich aufstehen her an dem Abend, bei dem 

’ pa n tau > fan - au , wie Kern angibt , ist irrig ; vgl. fä -na- nau. 

* Abendstem. 

* Vielleicht tuan-tane'^ Inan - anei vgl. tua-faßne, 

* Ist vielleicht ina alu ia zu le.sen? 
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Um talisua ai i Uni mä-lamalama ma o tä mä-i 

ihr 7.11 Abend e.ssen dort als dein Lieht und von uns beiden Elte; 

*a 'ou tu mai i le vave ao i le i 

aber ich aufstehen lier an detn schnellen Morgen bei dem i 

to(/o sru ai. 

greifen 'rauben fangen dort. 

II. 

Hä uptlingsh eirat. 

'Ua nofo le taupou i le mariaia ona ö < 

Bereits verbleiben die Jungfrau bei dem Manaia dann gehen 1 

ai lea 'o i läua 'i le nuu o le manaia, e alu le taupo 

dort da .sie beide in das Dorf von dem Manaia, tut gehen die Jungfr 

fda-tasi ma ni /aßne o le aualuma pe 

macht eins sein mit Menge Frau von dem Mädchenhause entweder A 
tda-lima j)e tda-mw e ia'u-a ia fofine 

Sammlung fünf oder Ansammlung sechs tun heißen diese Frauen < 
soa~fafine o le tamditdi, 'ua lävaläva /di 

iSoafafine von der Dame, bereits an7iehen um die Hüften wietler (ni: 
le tamditdi ni 'ie toga ma ni isi /di 

die Dame Menge Tuch feine Matte und Menge andere wieder Tu 

toga 'ua teu /da~tasi ma siapo e tele, e tdu-a i 

Matte bereits arrangiert /usaminen mit Siapo da viel, tut heißen di< 

mea 'o lau/au, 'ua lätou ö i le ala ma /ai pese 

Sache das Laufnu, bereits sie gehen auf dem Wege und machen üesai 
e tdu-a ia pree 'o tini o le tamditdi ma le manaia a\ 

tut heißen dieser Gesang die Tini von der Dame und dem Manaia w 

e ta'u ai o läua Iffoa, e /ai-a pe.a ia 

tun genannt werden dort von ihnen beiden Namen, tun machen so dies 

pese se'ia do 'i le nuu o le manaia, 'ua do 

Ge.sang bis hinkommen in das Dorf von dem Manaia, bereits hinkomm 

*1 le. nuu o le manaia e tele. mea täu-ma/a e /ai-a, 

in das Dorf von dem Manaia da große Sache /um Kssen tut gemacht weinb 
'a e ui ina mea e. le'i mo-moe lara le. taupou ma t 
aber trotz Sache tut noch nicht schlafen jedocl« die Jungfrau mit d» 
manaia, 'ua 'atoa le. po e iasi ma le ao e tasi, 'ut 

Manaia, bereits vollständig die Nacht da eine und der Tag da einer, here 

do 'i le. aso 'ua tdu-pö-ina e fa'a-masei'au c 
hinkommen zu dem Tage bereits festge.setzt tut entjungfert werden d< 
le tama'itd i ona potopoto ai lea 'o le nuu 'uma i le mala 

die Dame dann kommt zusammen dort da das Dorf ganz auf dem Mark 
'ua läUm no-no/o i le tasi itu malae *o 'o soa/afine ma 
bereits sie sitzen auf der einen Seite Markt aber die Soafaüne und c 
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taupou *ua no-no/o i le isi itu malae, 'o le manaia ma 

Jungfrau bereits sitzen auf der anderen Seite Markt, der Manaia und 
Bl tula-fale po 'oni alti se toa- lua 'ua lätou 

Menge Tulafale oder Menge Häuptling eine Ansammlung zwei bereits sie 

no~nofo i luma o le nnu 'urna 'o le tasi 'ua i le tasi 

sitzen an Vorderseite von dem Dorfe ganz der eine bereits auf der einen 

itu o le manaia ‘o le isi 'ua i le isi iiu o le 
Seite von dem Manaia der andere bereits auf der anderen Seite von dem 


manaia 'a e nofo le manaia i totonu^ ma 'ua fo-fala foi 
Manaia aber tut sitzen der Manaia in Mitte und bereits ausgebreitet wieder 
le 'ie sma po *o le 'ie tütu-pupuu 

ein Tuch weißes oder ein Tuch weiße Matte mit kurz geschnittenen Haaren 
i o latou luma e fä-ta-tai fdi o laUm vae ona 

an von ihnen Vorderseite tun unterschlagen nun von ihnen Beine, dann 

sau ai lea'o le tamditdi e sulu-'adao lona 

kommt dort da die Dame tut festhalten unter den Achselhöhlen das von ihr 
'ie toga 'afai e latalata mai ona vala-'au atu lea 'ose tasi 
Tuch Matte, wenn tut nahekommen her dann ruft hin da ein einer 
0 i läua 0 i tafatafa o le. manaia 'i le tamditdi toe. 

von ihnen beiden von auf Seite von dem Manaia zu der Dame »Kehre 


fdi ona toe fd i ai lea 'o ia 'i le mea 'o i ai 'o ona 

zurück* dann kehrt zurück dort da sie zu der Stelle an Ort von ihr 


soafafine 'ua fai mai ona soafafine '% le taupou ia 
Soafafine , bereits sprechen her ihre Soafafine zu der Jungfrau »Doch 
mä’losi löu loto, ia mä-losi fdi lau sa-vali, toe sa-vali 
•Stark sei dein Herz, doch stark .sei wieder dein Gehen, wieder gehe 
ia ona toe alu atu fdi lea 'o le tamditdi 'i le mea 'o i ai le 
(loch-; dann wieder geht hin nun da die Dame zu der Stelle an Ort der 
manaia y 'ua faitalia lava tulafale o no-nofo ma le manaia 
Manaia, bereits belieben wirklich Tulafale während sitzen mit dein Manaia 


pe fdi fda~fia le tamditdi 'afai 'ua tonn i 

oh zurückkehren lieansprucht (soll) die Dame, wenn bereits recht sein hei 
tulafale po 'n alti ia e no-nofo ma le manaia 'o le ä fda- 
Tiilafale oder Häuptlinge diese tun sitzen mit dem Manaia wird ent- 
maset au le tamditdi, ona sau ai lea 'o le tamditdi 'ua 

jnngfert werden die Dame, dann kommt dort da die Dame bereits 
vala-'au atu 'i le tamditdi: fda-an mai ia ona sau 

rufen hin zu der Dame »Mache erreichen her doch« dann kommt 


ai lea 'o le taupou 'ua tdi-tasi ona lima i tau au o le 

dort da die Jungfrau bereits jede von ihr Hand auf Schulter von dem 


' Reduplikationsfonn von tonn. Daneben tu-ionu «recht stehen-; man ver- 
gleiche tutonu 0 U la, tuloto und tuha. 


V 
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manaia ma *ua pei-se~di 'o le ä tdo-tuli le 'eie 'eie 

Manaia und bereit.s gleichwie dabei irren wird knieen auf die Eixle 
ona iui de ai lea 'o le mea o le tamdUdi i 

dann w'ii'd gestochen nach oben dort da die Scham von der Dame durch 
le lima -tust o le manaia ona tna-sda tfo ai lea 

den Handzeiger (Zeigefinger) von dem Manaia dann sickert herab dort da 

'o le toto 'i le 'ie sa fo-fola i luma o le 

das Blut auf das Tuch tat aiisgehreitet werden auf Vorderseite von dem 

manaia y 'ua fda-logo^ atu le tamditdi 'ua lave-a 

Manaia, bereits hören (fühlen) hin die Dame bereits durchstoßen sein 
lona mea i le lima -tust o le manaia ona tidi 
die von ihr Scham durch den Zeigefinger von dem Manaia dann wirft weg 
ai lea 'o le 'ie toga sa sulu-'ao'ao 'a e 

dort da das Tuch Matte tat befestigen unter den Achselhöhlen aber tut 

alu atu tele-fua 't le itu malae 'o i ai ona soafafine 'ua 

gehen hin nackt zu der Seite Markt an Ort von ihr Soafafine bereits 

lo-a ^uma e tagata o i le malae le alu tfo o le 

sehen alle da Menschen von auf dem Markte das Gehen herab von dem 

toto i ona vae.y 'o le manaia fdi 'ua /da- tu *i 

Blute an von ihr Beinen, der Manaia wieder bereits macht aufstehen in 
ihtga lona lima ma fda-ali atu le toto 'ua i 

Höhe die von ihm Hand und macht erscheinen hin das Blut bereits an 

lona lima-tusi 'ua fax atu lana 'tipu: 'ua 

dem von ihm Zeigefinger bereits sprechen hin das von ihm Wort • Bereits 

o'o 'atoa le tamditdi; 'ua tele. le pisa o le 

hinkommen unversehrt die Dame«; bereits groß der Lärm von dem 

nuu ma le fiafia o soafafine fdi o le tamditdi 'ua si-siva 

Dorfe und die Freude von Soafafine wieder von der Dame bereits tanzen 

ma ta-tala 'ese o latou lavalava ma 'ua fe-tagof-i atu 'i le 

und lösen fort von ihnen Lavalava und bereits greifen hin zu der 

tamditdi ma fda-fe-a-sogi ma tagi i 

Dame und machen begrüßen durch Reiben der Nasen und weinen bei 

latou i le. a-lofa. 'Ua ma-liu atu le tamditdi 'i le fale tele 
sich infolge der Liel>e. Bereits gehen hin die Dame in das Haus großes 

0 potopoto ai le. nuu 'uma ma le manaia ona 

während versammelt sind dort das Dorf ganz und der Manaia dann 

ta-tau ai lea 'o le tai-namu ona ö lea 'i ai 'o le 

wird atifgehängt dort da der Moskitovorhang dann gehen da an Ort die 


* Das Wort »hören« wird oft an Stelle von »fühlen« verwendet; man ver- 
gleiche aus dem Ewc: r/ievm uu le lä me -ich höre Sache im Fleisch», d. h. »ich 
fühle etwas». 
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tamaitdi ma le manaia ma ni fafine se toa-lua e 

Dame und der Manaia und Menge Frau eine An.sainmtung zwei tun 

/e-soasoa-n-i i le manaia auä 'o le ä mo-mne le manaia ma 

Beistand leisten zu dem Manaia weil wird sclilafeu der Manaia mit 

le tamaitdi; 'o le fda-tda mo-moe lea 'a 'uma ona 

der Dame; der erste Beischlaf jener; wenn heendet von ihm 
mo-moe ona ö mai ai lea fai le 'ava ona 

Kohabitationen dann gehen her dort da nehmen zu sich die Nahrung, dann 
15 fda-toa tä-e-ele fda-tasi lea ma ‘ tdu-a 'o ia 'o le 

beide zum ersten Male baden zusammen da mit ihm lieiBt sie die 

fnle-tna o le manaia. 'Ua i'u. 

Ehefrati von dem Manaia. Bereits zu Ende. 

Addenda. 

1. y ist als n zu sprechen; im modernen Sainoanisch hört man statt 
t ein k\ statt n ein ?i. 

*2. In bezug atif die Beweise für die Unursprünglichkeit der polynesi- 
schen Formen vergleiche man auch I*. W. Schmidts vortreffliche .\bhandlung 
»Über das Verhältnis der melanesischen Sjn'achen zu den polynesischen und 
untereinander. Wien 1899.« 

3. Wie auf S. 171 gezeigt ist, kann nur Reduplikation der anlauten- 
den Silbe eintretet); alle anderen Erörterungen in den Grammatiken beruhen 
auf Irrtum. Wie man leicht ersieht, geben uns die Wiederholung und die 
Reduplikation ein gutes Mittel an die Hand, um viele Wörter als Kom- 
posita zu erkennen. 

* Ähnliches im Suaheli: zumgumzem hapo na mumeo «verkehret hier (n.äml. du) 
mit deinem Gatten-, oder im mi kple fofonye «wir und mein Vater, d. h. ich 

und mein Vater«. 


Mitt d. Sem. f. Orient Spr»clien. 1906. I. Abt 
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Der Chaifi. 


Püin Märchen von den Marianen, erzälilt von CIeorg Fritz. 


Si Chaifi. 


Vn kuentos ginen M arianan , sinangan pot Georg Fritz. 


Si Chaiß estaha gi son menan i /raguania gi ladung jxipa gi ja Sasafa- 
guan ja mamatitinasante siha j)ara ugai tentago jo umasesetbe. Ja hasu-suoti i 
guafe duro ja i fragua mapta: pinigan atcho jan sadok-guafe hajuie siha gi 
hiln i edda , ja un ante gumupn hnjung ja podung papa gi ja Funia gi tanu 
Guahan ja mamaatcho. Lau i adau hanamaipe i atcho , i itchan hanaman- 
janja, ja itase. hanohujunggui kalang tautau. 

Adjonai halie i tautau , na i tano gadbo. Guia mamatitinas tautau siha 
ginen i edda jan hanum , ja hafatiuanase siha ante gi minaipen i adau, na guia 

hatungo ginen as Chaiji; ja ha/annnaan famaguon i tano Lau anai si 

Chaifi halie na unante mal' ago, alili gau gi todo i lugat para ufmno. J’n haane 
hasoda un patgon i tano na matatatchong gt orijan i tase ja pinelonia na i an- 
tinia ni i mal' ago. Ja hanahanau un napon dankulo, sa i hanum, i guafe jan i 
tnanglo hagobietbietna. I napo hatchule hujung i patgon i tano, lau ti hana- 
sinia putnuno f sa i antinia ginen i adau, ja este ti ginebietbietna as Chaiß. 
Ja i patgtm i tano mamaguihan. Lau si Chaiß hatatitije i guihan ja hasusugon 
halum gi un hagoi , ja hapnlo un guafe gi papa as ta ke umanglo. Lau i gui- 
han ti sinia matai ja mamahilitai ja lumalala gi halum tano. 

Adjonai si Chaifi hasongge i halum tano lau i hilitai mamagaga-gumu- 
(pipo ja humanau. Ja si Chaiß hanahujung un pagdio, ja este hajute i gaga- 
gumugupo gi un paderim ja hinilok i papania — ja mamatautau. Ja i tau- 
tau jan i anten-adau ilegnia as Chaiß: Diaha , hago ti sinia jo onpsino jan 
todo i nina.finiarno, sa i antiho ginen i adau! 

Este haatan ja ilegnia: Ginen Sasalaguan i antimo, sa guaho na malsa 
fumatinas. Lau i patgon i tano umoppe: i ante ni i ßtma laguaihon hau gaige 
gi ja Funia gi tano Guahan, na mamatitinas palo ante gi minaijyen i adau. Ja 
sen magahet ! hanatungo mauleg ni i arte, sa diaha, guaho ßnatinasnia, un ante 
ginen i adau , ja i masgait iningo taininasinia para guaho . . . Anai si Chaifi 
hahungok este , ninaluhan jan maagodai jahahakot. Sumahejau kalang feheman 
na pagdio, i tase hapalopo i hilo i tano, i egso siha manmuta guafe ja ha]xt- 
niot rnegai siha na tano. Gi ja Funia mababa i tano ja hajmniot i tatan i tau- 
tau , lau i famaguonia siha ti hahtdat pumuno . ... I Iahen i tano ni mala- 
titije dumankulo jan gaininasinia , ja hanahujung un rasan metgot. I^au taianai 
maguf, sa hatatanga i tano i antinia. 
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Entnruses si Chaifi hahihute ffui jau i tchathinasonia ilfijnia : Gvaho hulif 
i manjplomn gi jn Guahan gi tana i manmaguf. I antenihu ti maumnha ni 
manjalang , manmaguf ja ma/iinauhg , sa manhaspog. Lau hago maho Jan 
njalang hau jxtt i tanamo ni i rnalingo. Jhtps maulrg ! nahane un sahejan ja 
lain (piato gi tana i manma<pf ! 

Adjonai i paigon i tana hanaluine un salujan , ja i manglo siha tchumulr 
}Hira Guahan, ja halie i manjehmia siha. Lau siha ti makptungogui ja ii ma- 
fungo { sinanganin : lau siha nianmauhg nuguia ja nanae ni i guim chaniha ja 
mantna/ago hafakai i gimfsaganiha jan guia. Lau i ginfsaganilta jan i taiti- 
ningoniha ninafangai binilya: hafanuc siha ni i taitaho gniha snau niuna siha 
manmamah lau, ja ha nap siha ni i pinphlrn guinahania : enau muna desde pago 
ha ingpn i tinektcha i tanonia ; ja hafanague siha ha/a i tininasnia jan i isau. 
.... Ja adj nai manladjo ni i niinalatp/iia ja i tininasnia ja maU hatlip gui, ja 
manatchatlie maisa ja i unn tchinatlie ni i otro. 

EitP jyxra si Chaifi un niinagu/ jan un tchinalp.k , sa i tschinatlie jan i 
Itnadjo i mas tnanguaijajon na fanuupiunia. Siha haguot i korason i tautau 
siltp kalang i garnsan jan i nifpn i halua, ja hajute jyajya giripn i ininan adau, 
ni i gurnogogue siha, ]>ara i tinadong gi ja Sasalaguan Giha purnupulan i tf k- 
tcha i mini mo ja i atupat i emog, i hajutr siha para i tinadong gi ja Sasala- 
guan. Guiaha na maisa, na hanafagjio i haaninia gi minahgong , mangmata 
gi tano i manmaguf ; anai i nijok jan i lemai siha manmanoiutktcha mas niaulpg, 
ja i tasp mangaiguihan mas manugv , ke i kilo i Umo. 

t' ber.setz iinR. 

riiaifi stand an seiner Ksse tief unten in .Sasalajinan iind schmiedete 
.'Seelen, daß er .'sklaven hätte, ihm /.ii dienen. Und er .scliürte das Feuer, 
«laß <lie K,sse har.st. Glühende .Steine und feurige .Strome erjiossen sicli über 
die Krde, und eine .Seele tlof^ hinaus aus .Sasahiftuan un<l fiel nieder in 
Fimin im Lande (iuahan und wurde ein .Stein. Aber die .Sonne erwärmte 
(len .Stein, der Rej^en erweichte ihn, und das Meer {j;ab ihm Menscheng(^stalt. 
Da sah der Mensch, daß es schön sei auf der Krde. Ki‘ formte andere 
Menschen aus Krde und Wa.sser und .schmiedete ihnen .S(*elen an dem 
Feuer der .Sonne, wie er gehuTit hatte bei dem ('haifi; und nannte sie 
Frd*‘nsöhne. 

Da der (’haifi aber .sah, daß ihm eine .Seele entllohen war, suchteer 
sie überall und wollte sie töten. Kinst fand er einen Krdensohn sitzend 
am Meere und glaubte, es sei seine, entllohene .Seele. Und sandte eine 
itroße Wo"e, denn das Wa.sser, das Feuer und die Winde waren ihm unter- 
tan. Die Woge verschlang den Krdensohn, aber sie konnte ihn nicht töten; 
(ienn seine Seele kam von der Sonne, die war dem (’haifi nicht untertau: 
uikI wird ein Fi.sch. ('haifi aber verfolgte den Fisch und trieb ihn in eiium 
•See und legte darunter ein großes Feuer, bis der See vertrocknete. .\ber 
der Fisch star!) nicht, sondern wurde ein Leguan und lebte im Wald. Da 
verbrannte ('haifi den Wald. .Aber der Leguan wurde zum Vogel und flog 
davon. Und ('haifi sandte einen .Sturmwind, der schleuderte den \'ogel 
an einen Fel.sen , daß er die Flügel brach — und wurde ein Mensch. Da 
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sprach der Mensch mit der 8onnenseele zum C'haifi: Sielie, du kannst mich 
nicht töten mit all deiner Macht, denn meine Seele ist von der Sonne. 
Dieser aber wunderte sich und sprach; Von S.xsalamian ist deine Seele, 
habe ich sie doch selbst f^eschmiedet. Der Krdensohn aber antwortete: 
Die dir entfloh, wohnt in Fimia im Lande üiiahan und schmiedet andere 
Seelen am Sonnenfeuer. Und wahrlich! Gut hast du sie die Kunst gelehrt, 
denn siehe, ich bin ihr Werk, eine Sonnenseele, und der Meister hat keine 
Macht über mich. 

Da Chaifi dieses hörte, erschrak er, und Wut erfaßte ihn. Er eilte 
davon auf Sturmesllügeln , »ind das Meer stüi7.te über die Länder, und die 
Berge spieen Feuer und begruben viele In.seln. ln Funia aber öffnete sich 
die Erde und verschlang den Menschenvater. Doch sein Geschlecht konnte 
sie nicht töten. 

Der verfolgte h>densohn ward mächtig und groß und zeugte ein 
starkes Geschlecht. Aber er war nicht glücklich, denn er sehnte sich nach 
der Heimat seiner Seele. 

Da trat Chaifi zu ihm und sprach voll .\rglist: Ich sah deine Bruder 
in Guahan, im Lande der Glücklichen. Ihre Seelen dursten nicht und 
hungern nicht, sie sind glücklich und gut, denn sie .sind satt. Dich aber 
dürstet und hungert nach der verlorenen Heimat. Wohlan, so rüste ein 
.Schiff und kehre heim in das Land der Glücklichen! 

Da rüstete der Erdensohn ein Schiff, das trugen die Winde nach 
Guahan, und er sah seine Brüder. Diese aber kannten ihn nicht und verstanden 
nicht, was er sagte; doch sie waren gut zu ihm und gaben ihm von ihrem 
Überfluß und wollten ihr Glück mit ihm teilen. Ihr Glück aber und ihre 
Unschuld waren ihm ein Ärgernis: er zeigte ihnen ihre Nacktheit, daß sie 
sich schämten , und gab ihnen von seinem armen Reichtum, so daß sie für- 
der verschmähten die Früchte ihres Gartens; und lehrte sie, was er die 
'Fugend nannte und die .Sünde und andere Gespenster. Da neideten sie 
ihm seine Weisheit und .seine 'Fugend und haßten ihn und haßten einander, 
und wurde einer des andern Feind. 

. Das war dem Chaifi eine Fremie und ein Gelächter, denn Haß und 
Neid hießen .seine liebsten Söhne. Die erfaßten die Menschenherzen mit 
Haifischzähnen und Polypenarmen und zogen sie hinab vom schirmenden 
Sonnenlicht zur Tiefe .Sasalaguans. Sie lenkten den Wurfspieß des Rriegei's 
und die Schleuder des Rächers und fuhren mit dem Gefällten hinab zum 
Höllenschlund. Im Tal der Glückseligen aber erwacht, wer in Frieden 
sein Erdenleben beschloß. t'[)j)igere Segen spendet dort Brotbatim uiul 
Kokospalme, und köstlichere Fische birgt das Meer dort als hier auf Erden. 
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Lun-Heng. 

Selected Essays of the Philosopher Wang Cl/ung. 

Translated from the Chinese and annotated hy Alfred Korke. 


On the two principal philosophical (’hinese systems, Confucianism 
and Taoism we are tolerably well informed by translations of the 
leading works and by systematical treatises. These two branches 
may be regarded as the most important, but it would be impossible 
to write a history of Chinese philosophy without paying special 
attention to the various heterodox philosophers, whose views do 
not aifree with the current ideas of either Confucianists or 'faoists. 
For that very reason they are often more interesting tlian the latter, 
being original thinkers, who disdain to resign themselves to mendy 
iterating old stereotyped formula?. Many of their tenets remind us 
of similar arguments propounded by various pliilosophical schools of 
the West. I have called attention to the Kjneuvenu Yany (’Ini and to 
the Chinese Sophists (vid. Journ. of Peking Orient. 8oc., vol. III, p. 2()H 
and .lourn. of China Branch of Royal Asiat, Soc., vol. XXXI V, p, 1) 
and now beg to place before the public a translation of the philo- 
.S()j)hical essays of Wauy (’finny:, whom we may well call a Matirialisl. 
.\s a first instalment 1 published, some years ago, a paper treating 
of Wany Cli unys ideas on Death and Immortality (Journ, of China 
Branch of Royal Asiat. Soc., vol, XXXI, p. 40). My lecture on the 
Metaphysics of Wany VJi nny, held in 1899 before tlie Kast Asiatic 
Section of the Congress of Orientalists at Rome, lias not been printed, 
the manuscript having been lost by the secretaries of the Section. 

Although he has much in common with the ('onfucianists 
and still more with the Taoists, Wany Clt unys philosojiby does not 
lack originality. He is an Eclectic, and takes his materials from 
wherever it suits him, but he has worked it into an elaborate 
system such as did not exist before (7m list. Like a true philo- 
sopher he has reduced the multiplicity of things to some few 
fundamental principles, by which be explains every phenomenon. 
One or two leading ideas pervade bis philosophy as '■‘■Leiimolircs." 
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'l'he Litu-h<h}g is not a systematic digest of Wang CK'ung's pliilo- 
sophy. Cliinese pliilosophers like the Greeks before Aristotle have 
not yet learned the art of connecting their thoughts so as to form 
a complete system, in which each chapter is the logical sequence 
of the preceding one. Hut Wang Cliung has already made one step 
in this direction. Whereas the Ami/ecis and the works of Meticius, 
Jjif/i Tse and ('hnaug Tse are hardly anything else than collections 
of detached aphorisms, each chapter embracing the most hetero- 
geneous subjects, each chaj)ter of the Lun-heng is a real essay, the 
theme of which is given first and adhered to throughout. Hut 
there is not mucli connection between the separate essays. 

These essays are not all of equal value. Some may perhaps 
interest a Chinese, but are not calculated to enlist our interest. For 
this reason I have not translated the whole work, but made a 
selection. It comprises the philosoj)hical essays, and of the others 
the most characteristic, enabling the reader to form an adecjuate 
idea of the author and his peculiarities. My chief aim has been 
to set forth Wnug ('h'ung’s philosophy. The introduction contains 
a sketch of his system, which I have attempted to abstract from 
his writings. 

Of the 84 e.ssays of the Lnn-luhig 1 have translated 44. I have 
taken the liberty of arranging them more systematically than is 
done in the original, classing them under several heads as meta- 
physical, physical, critical, religious, and folklore. The division 
is not a strict one. because with many chapters it is doubtful, to 
which class they belong. Especially between metaphysics ami 
physics it is difficult to draw a distinction, .since purely physical 
questions are often treated metaphysi<‘ally. From a table of <* 011 - 
tents of the Lim-lit'ng in its entirety the reader will learn the subject 
of those essays, which have not been translated, and by its helj) 
he can cjusily find the place, which each chapter takes in the 
original. 

With the exception of the Autobiography and the two chapters 
on Cm/itnm and Mencius translated by Ilnirhinson {China Rc\new, 
vol. Vll and VIII) the essays of Wang Cliung have not been put 
into any European language before. A Chinese commentary to the 
Litn-hrng does not exist. I hope that my translation may prove 
trustworthy. For any misunderstandings, which in Chinese and 
philosophical works particularly ar<^ unavoidable, I count upon the 
indulgence of my critics. 

As far Jis lay in my power, 1 have endeavoured to trace the 
sources from which Wang Cliung has <|uoted. which has not been 
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an easy task, and I have added such explanatory notes as to enable 
even persons not knowing Chinese to understand the text. For the 
many proper names the index at the end ot‘ the volume will be 
of advantage. 

To my thinking, Wang Cliung is one of the most ingenious 
Chinese writers, a satirist like Lucian and an eyprii fort like Voltaire^ 
whose Lun-hMg well deserves the widest publicity. 
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INTRODUimON. 

1. The Life of Wang Ch'ung. 

T. lie priiHMpal tlata of Wang (It ung's life are furm’slieci by his 
autobioüTaphy and by the biojjraphic-al notice in chapter 79 p. 1 of the 
Hou llan-sliu, the History of the Later /lau Dynasty, which was 
written by Fan Yeh in the 5th cent. a.i>. and commented on by Prince 
Chang Huai Ilsien of the 'Fang dynasty. There we read: 

'•‘‘Wang ('h ang, whose style was Chung Jen^ was a native of 
Shang-gii in K'uei-chi. His forefathers had immigrated from Yuan- 
ch nig in the Wei circuit. .\s a boy he lost his father and was 
commended in his village for his lilial piety. Subseijuently he 
repaired to tlic cafiital. where he studied at tlie academy. 

Tlie tiook of Yutin S/uiti Sung say.s tlmt ^V(lng ('k'ung was a very jireeocious 
youth. After liaviug entered the aeademy, he composed an essay on six scholars 
on the occa.sion of the emperor visiting the Imperial College. 

His teacher was Fan Flao from Fu-feng. He was very fond 
of extensive reading, Imt did not trouble mucli about paragraphs 
or sentences. His family being poor, he possessed no books, 
'riierefore he used to stroll about the market-place and the shops 
in Logang and read the books exposed there for sale. That which 
he had once read, he was able to remember and to repeat. Thus 
he had acquired a vast knowledge of the tenets of the various 
schools and systems. Having returned to his native place, lie 
led a very solitary life as a teacher. Then he took office in the 
prefecture and was appointed secretary, but in conseipienee of 
frequent remonstrances with his superiors, disputes, and dis- 
sensions with his colleagues, he had to (juit the service. 

W'ang Cliting had a strong penchant for discussions. At the 
outset, his arguments would often appear rather queer, but his 
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final conclusions were true and reasonable. Being convinced that 
tlie ordinary savants stuck too inucdi to tlie letter, and thus 
would mostly lose the true meaning, he shut himself up for 
meditation, and no longer observed the ceremonies of congratu- 
lation or condolence. Kverywhere near the door, the windows, 
and on the walls he had his knives and pens placed, with which 
he wrote the Lun-heng in 85 chapters containing over 200,000 words. 

Yuan Shan Sting says in his book that at first the Lun-luny written by 
Wang Ch'tmg was not current in the central provinces. When T'sai Yung came 
to Um, lie discovered it there, and used to read it secretly as a help to con- 
versation. Afterwards Wang Ixing became prefect of K'uei-chi, and likewise got 
into possession of the book. On his return to HMi-hMa his contemporaries were 
.struck with the great improvement of his abilities. Some one remarked that, 
unless he had met with .some extraordinary person, he must have found some 

extraordinary book. They made investigations, and found out that in fact it was 

from the iMn-hnig that he had derived this advantage. Thereupon the Lun-fu’ng 
came into vogue. Pao P it Tge relates that his contemporaries grudged T'liai Yung 
the pu.ssession of a rare book. Somebody searched for it in the hiding place 

behind his curtains, and there in fact found the Ijun-hfing. Hu folded some 

chapters together in order to take them away, when T'mi Yung proposed to him 
that they should both keep the book, but not divulge its contents. 

lie explained the similarities and the diversities of the 
(lifl'erent classes of things, and settled the common doubts and 
errors of the time. 

I'lie governor Twig Cliin made him assistant-magistrate. 
Later on he rose to the rank of a sub-prefect, 'riien he retired 
and returned home. A friend and fellow-countryman of his Ilsie/i 
/ Um addres.sed a memorial to the throne, in which he recom- 
mended Wang Ch ung for his talents and learning. 

In the book of Hxkh Ch't'ng it is stated that in recommending Wang ('h’uug, 
I/xieh I Wu said that his genius was a natural gift and not acfpiired by learning. 
E\en Menchut and Sun ('hing in former times, or Yang Hsiung, Liu Hxiang, or 
Sur ma Ch'ien more recently in the Uan epoch could not sur|)ass him. 

5m Tsung commanded a chamberlain to summon Wang Cti wtg 
into his presence, but owing to sickness, he could not go. When 
he was nearly .seventy y<‘ars of age, his powers began to decline. 
'I'lien he wrote a book on “ IMacrobiotics ” in 16 chapters, and 
refraining from all desires and propensities, and avoiding all 
emotions, he kept himself alive, until in the middle of the 
Yung-gnan period, when he died of an illness at his home.” 
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Hy l)is own testimony Wang C/i'ung was born in the third 
year of the Chien-ini cycle, i. e. in A.n. 27, in Slumg-yil-liftieiu the 
present Sltao-hslng-fu of the province of Chekiang. His family had 
originally been resi<ling in Yuaii-cli eng — Ta-ining-fn in Chihli. His 
father’s name was Wang Sung. Owing to their violent temper his 
ancestors had several times been implicated in local feuds, which 
are still now of frequent occurrence in Fukien and Chekiang, and were 
compelled to change their domicile. Wang Cli wig's critics are scanda- 
lized at his coolly telling us that his great-grandfather behaved like 
a ruffian during a famine, killing and wounding his fellow-people. 

If Wang (Fung's own description be true, he must Itave been 
a paragon in his youth. He never needed any correction neither 
at the hands of his parents nor of his teachers. For his age he 
was exceptionally sedate and serious. When lie was six years old. 
he received his first instruction, and at the age of 8 he was sent 
to a [lublic school. There the teacher explained to him the 
lerLs and the Shaking, and he read 1,000 characters ever}' day. 
When he had mastered the ('lassies, one was astonished at the 
[irogress he made, so he naVvely informs us. Of his other attain- 
ments he speaks in the same strain and with the same conceit. 
'I'he IIou Uan-shu confirms that he was a good son. 

Having lost his father very early, he entered the Imperial 
(’ollege at Logang, then the capital of China. His principal teacher 
was the historian Pan Pino, the father of Pan Ku, author of the 
History of the Former Han dynasty. In Logang he laid the founda- 
tion of the vast amount of knowledge by which he distinguished 
himself later on, and became acquainted with the theories of the 
various schools of thought, many of which he vigorously attacks 
in his writings. His aim was to grasp the general gist of what 
he read, and he did not care so much for minor details. I'he 
majority of the scholars of his time conversely would cling to the 
words and sentences and over these minutiie quite folget the 
whole. Being too poor to buy all the books required to satiate 
his hunger for knowledge, he would saunter about in the market- 
placi^ and book-shops, and peruse the books exposed there for 
sale, having probably made some sort of agreement with the book- 
sellers, who may have taken an interest in the ardent student. 
His excellent memory was of great service to him, for he covdd 
remember, even repeat what he had once read. At the same time 
bis critical genius developed. He liked to argue a point, and 
though his views often seemed paradoxical, his opponents could 
not but admit the justness of his arguments. 
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Having completed liis studie.s. Wmuß Ch' ung returned to his 
native place, where he he<5ame a teacher and lived a very <|uiet 
life. Suhs<‘(|uently he took oflicie and secured a small po.sition as a 
.secretary of a district, a [)ost which he also lilled under a military 
governor and a prefect. At last he was promoted to he assistant- 
magistrate of a department. He would have us helieve that he 
was a very good official, and that his relations to his colleagues 
were excellent. 'I’he Ilou Ifan-s/iu, on the other hand, tells us that 
he remonstrated so much with his superioi*s and was so iiuarrel- 
some, that he had to leave the service. This vereion seems the 
more probable of the two. Wang C/i'ung was much too independent, 
much too outspoken, and too clever to do the routine business 
well, which reijuires clerks and se<;retaries of moderate abilities, or 
to serve under superiors, whom he surpassed by his talents. So 
he devoted himself exclusively to his studies. He lived in rather 
straitened circumstances, but supjiorted his emharassments with phi- 
losophical eipianimity and cheerfulness. “Although he was poor 
and had not an acre to dwell upon, his mind was freer than that 
of kings and dukes, and though he had no emoluments counted 
hv pecks and bushels, he felt, as if he had ten thousand cluing to 
live upon. He enjoyed a tranquil hap[)iness, hut his desires did 
not run riot, and though he was living in a state of poverty, his 
energy was not broken. The study of amnent literature was his 
debauchery, and strange stories his relish. ” He had a great ad- 
miration for superior men, and liked to assoinate with peojile rising 
above mediocrity. As long as he was in office and well off, he 
had many friends, but most of them abandoned him, when he had 
retired into private life. 

lu A.i). 80 Wang Cl/ ung emigrated intf> the province of An/nn\ 
where he was a^ipointed snb-[)refect, the highest post which he 
held , but two years only, for in 88 he gave up his official career, 
which had not been a brilliant one. The reason of his resignation 
this time seems to have been ill health. 

So far Wang Cliung had not suc(*eeded in attrai'ting the atten- 
tion of the. emperor. An essay which he had composed, when 
the emperor had visited the college of Logang, had passed unno- 
ticed. In the year 70, when jiarts of Honan were sullering from 
a great dearth, Wang Ch ung jiresented a memorial to the Emfieror 
Chang I'i in which he proposed measures to jirohihit dissipation 
and extravagancies, and to provide for the time of need, but his 
suggestions were not accepted. He did not fare better with another 
anti-alcoliolic memorial, in which he advocated tlie prohibition of 
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tlie use f)f spirits. Wlien finally the P^mperor became aware of 
Waug Cheung, it was too late. A friend and a countryman of his. 

I Hm recommended him to the throne for his talents and 
great learning, saying that neither Mencim or Usün Tse nor in the 
Unn time Yang Ilslung, Liu Hsiang or Sse Ma Cli ien could outshine 
him. The ICmperor Chting 7V (70-88 A.n.) summoned him to his 
presence, but owing to his ill-health Wang CItung had to decline 
the honour. His state had impaired so much, that already in 89 
he thought that his end had come. Hut the next two years pass- 
ed, and he did not die. He found even the time to write a book 
on “ Macrobiotics,” which he put into practice himself, observing 
a strict diet and avoiding all agitations in order to keep his vital 
fluid intact, until he expired in the middle of the Yung-guan period 
(89-104) about the year 97. The exact year is not known. 


2. The Works of Wang Ch'ung. 

Wang Cli un(/s last work, the Yang-hsing-shu or Macrobiotus in 
16 chapters, which he wrote some years before his death, lias 
been mentioned. His first productions were the i'hi-su-chieh-gi 
“('ensures on ('ommon Morals” in 12 chapters and the Vheng-nn. 
a book on Governinefit, both preceding his j)rincipal work, the 
Lun-Uhnj^ in which they are several times referred to in the two 
biogra[)hi<‘al chapters. 

Wang (li ung wrote his “('ensures” as a protest against the 
manners of his time with a view to rouse the public conscience. 
He was prompted to write this work by the heartlessness of his 
former friends, who abandoned him, when he was poor, and of 
the world in general. To be read and understood by the people, 
not the literati only, lie adopted an easy and j)opular style. This 
appears to have been contrary to custom, for he thought it neces- 
sary to justify himself (p. 251). 

ddie work on government owes its origin to the vain efforts 
of the Imperial Government of his time to administer the Empire. 
They did not sec their way, being ignorant of the fundamental 
jirinciples (p. 250). Fr()m the Cheng~wu the territorial officials were 
to learn what thev needed most in their administration, and the 
people should l)e induced “ to reform and gratefully acknowledge 
the kindnes.s of the government ” (p. 270). 
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These three works: the Macrobiotics, tlie Censures on Morals, 
and the work on Government liave all been lost, and solely the 
Lnu-heiuf has come down to ns. Whereas the ( 'In-.su-cfnefi-j/i censures 
the common morals, the Lun-lu‘n(/ = PisijuUliloii.'t tests and criticises 
the common errors and superstitions, the former beinp more ethical, 
the latter speculative. Many of these errors are derived from the 
current literature, classical as well as po[)ular. \\’an(/ ('hutuj takes 
up these books and points out where they are wrong;. He avoids 
all wild speculations, which he condemns in others, so he says 
([) 271). The Lun-heug is not profe.ssedly a philosophical work, 
intended to set forth a philosophical system, but in confuting and 
contesting the views of others, Wntuj Ch ung incidentally develops 
his own philosophy. In this respect there is a certain re,semblance 
with the Theodicee of Lt'ihnh^ which, strictly speaking, is a polemic 
against Jingle. Wang (Ji tings aim in writing the Lun-heng was 
purely practical, as becomes plain from some of his utterances. 
" The nine chapters of the Lun-h^ng on Inventions, and the three 
chapters of the Lun-h^ng on Exaggerations, says he, are intended 
to impress people, that they must strive for truthfulness.” Even 
such high metaphysical problems as that of immortality he re- 
gards from a practi(‘al point of view. Otherwise he would not 
write, as he does: — “ I have written the essays on Death and on 
the False Reports about Death to show that the deceased have no 
con.sciousness, and cannot become ghosts, hoping that, as soon as 
my readers have grasped this, they will restrain the extravagance 
of the burials and become economical ” (p. 270). 

From a pjissage (Chap. XXXVHI) to the effect that the reigning 
sovereign was continuing the pro.sperity of Knnng U 77 (25-57a.d.) 
ami Ming Ti (58-75) it ap[)cars that the Lun-lmig was written 
under the reign of the Emperor (iiang Ti riz. between 76 and 
89 A.i). From another remark that in tin? Chiavg-jui chapter (XXX) 
the auspicious portents, of the Yimn-ho and Chang-ho epochs (84-86 
and 87-88) could not be. mentioned, because of its being already 
''ompleted, we may infer that the whole work was finished before 
84. Thus it must date from the yeare 76-84 a.d. 

The Ltun-hing in its present form consists of 30 hooks com- 
prising 85 chapters or separate essays. Ch'ien Lunges Catalogue 

x^hüan-shvr-tsung-mu chap. 120 p. 1) shows that we do not possess 
the Lun-h^ng in its entirety. In his autobiography Wang Ch'ung 
states that his work contains more than a hundred chapters 
(p. 258), consequently a number of chapters must have been lost. 
Ihe 85 chapters mentioned above are enumerated in the index 
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prpcodiiijj tli(* text, but of tlie 44tli eliapter Chao-chih " we. have 
merely the title, hut not the text so, that the number of elja[)ters 
really existiiif; is redueed to 84. 'Fhe chapters exceeding 85 must 
have already been lost iu the first centuries, for we read in the 
Hon llun-sim of the 5th (;ent. .\.n. that Watty Cli uny wrote the Imu- 
hetiy in 85 chapters. 

•Some interestint»; data about the history of the text are fur- 
nished in another History of the Later Han Dynasty, the Hon 
Hnn-shu of Ynan Slain Suny of the C/itn epoch (2(55-419 A.n.), who 
lived anterior to Fan Yfh^ the author of the ofHcially recouniseil 
History of the Later Han. Ynan Slain Suay'.s History was in 100 hooks 
(cf. IJ (at itiiny Itsiai lirli nil sitili li^iny p u chap. 44, p. 9.5 v.). but it 
has not been incorporated into the U'wenty-four dynastic Histories. 
Yuan Shan Suny, whos<* work is ipiotetl by several critics, informs 
us thsit at first the Lun-lahiy was only current iu the southern 
proviiH’es of China wh<>re Watty Cliaity had lived. There it was 
discovered by 7’ .v«i V «//y ( 1 33- 1 92 .\.d.) a scholar of note from the 
north, but instead of communicating it to others, he kept it for him- 
self, reading it secretly “as a help to conversatioti ” i.e. he plun<lered 
the ljun-Itthty to be able to shine in conversation. Another scholar. 
Watty Lfiny of the 2nd and 3d cent. .\.n. is reported to liave behaved 
in a similar way, when he became prefect of K\iei-dti, where he 
found the Lun-ht'iiy. His friends suspected liim of having come 
into {lossession of an extraordinary book, whence he took his wis- 
dom. They searched for it and found the hun-heny, which sub- 
sequently became univereally known. The Taoist writer Ko finny 
of tlie 4th cent. .\.n., known as Pao F u 7W, recounts that the 
Lun-heny concealed by T sai Yuny was discovered in the same way. 
At all events T .sat Yuny and Watty Lany seem to have been instru- 
mental in preserving and transmitting the hun-hhty. 

I In the History of the Sui dynasty (580-618 .\.n.), Snl-.^hn 

chaj). 34 j). 7 V., an edition of the Lun-heny in 29 books is mentioned, 
whereas we have 30 books now. The commentary to this passage 
observes that under the Liany dynasty (502-556 .\.u.) there was the 
Tuity-ltsil in 9 books and 1 book of Remarks written by Yiny Ftity, 
a but that both works are lost. They seem to have been treatises 

on the Lun-hhiy, of which there are none now left. 4'hc Catahigue 
i of the Books in the History of the T any dynasty {Cltien T any-sha 

* chap. 47 p. 8) has the entry: — “ Lun-heny 30 books.” 

At present the Luu-heng forms part of the well known col- 
lection of works of the Han and HW times, the Han MW tsuay-shu 
dating from the Miny dynasty. The text of the Lun-heny con- 
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tained in the large collection of philosophical works, the Tse shn 
j )0 chia^ is only a reprint from the Uan Wei tsun^-s/iu. In his useful 
little biographical index, Shu-ttm-Untg wen, Chang Chih Tung records 
a separate edition of the Lun-heng printed under the Ming dynasty. 
I have not seen it and do not know, whether it is still to be found 
in the book-sliops, and whether it dill'ers from the current text. 
In the many quotations from the Ijun-h^ng of the T ni-ping Yil /an 
(9th cent, a.d.) there is hardly any divergence from the reading of 
our text. A commentary to the Lun-h^ng has not been written. 

In the appreciation of his countrymen Wang C/i ung does 
not rank very high, (’hao Kung U'm (12th cent, a.d.) opines that 
the Lun-heng falls short of the elegant productions of the Former 
/Ian epoch. Another critic of the 12th cent., Kao Use Sun is still 
more severe in his judgment, lie declares the Lun-heng to be a 
medley of heterogeneous masses, written in a bad style, in which 
morality does not take the place it ought. After his view the Lun- 
heng would liave no intrinsic value, being nothing more than a 
“help to conversation.” Wang Po lion and others condemn the 
Jjun-hmg on account of the author’s impious utterances regarding 
his ancestors and his attacks upon the Sage Confucius. Tliat he 
criticised .Menciu.H might be excused, but to dare to find fault with 
Confucius is an unpardonable crime. That mars the whole work. 

In modern times a change of opinion in favour of Wang CK ung 
seems to have taken place. In his Prefatory Notice to the Lun- 
hMg, Yu Chun Jlsi pours down unrestricted [iraise upon him. “People 
of the Ilan period, he remarks, were fond of fictions and fallacies. 
Wang CK ung pointed out whatever was wrong: in all his arguments 
he used a strict and thorough method, and paid special attention 
to meanings. Kejecting erroneous notions he came near the truth. 
Nor was he afraid of disagreeing with the worthies of old. Thus 
he furtliered the laws of the State, and opened the eyes and ears 
of tlie scholars. People reading liis books felt a chill at first, but 
then they repudiated all falsehood, and became just and good. 
T’hey were set right, and discarded all crooked doctrines. It is 
as if somebody amidst a clamouring crowd in the market-place 
lifts the scale: then the weights and prices of wares are equitably 
determined, and every strife ceases.” 

To a certain extent at least the CKien Lung Catalogue does 
him justice, while characterising his strictures on Confucius and 
Mencius and his disrespect towards his forefathers as wicked and 
perverse, its critics still admit that in exposing falsehoods and de- 
nouncing what is base and low he generally hits the truth, and 
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that by his investigations lie has done much for the furtherance of 
culture and civilization. They conclude by savin«: that, althoui;h 
Wang ('h ung he impugned by many, he will always have admirers. 

1 presume that most Europeans, untramelled by Chinese moral 
prejudices, will rather be among his admirers, and fall in with 
Mngers speaking of Wnng Cti't/ng as “a philosopher, perhaps the 
most original and judicious among all the metaphysicians (’hina 
has produced, ... who in the writings derived from his pen, 
forming a work in thirty books, entitlcil Critical Disquisitions ' Lun- 
heng,' handles mental and physical problems in a style and with a 
boldness unparallelleil in ('hinese literature” {Readers Manual 
N. 795). 

riie first translator of the two chapters on Confucius and 
Mencius and of the autobiograjihy, IhUrhinsou^ says of the Lun- 
hcng\ — “The whole book will repay perusal, treating as it does 
of a wide range of sidqects, enabling us to form some idea of the 
state of the Chinese mind at the commencement of the ('hristian era. 

The. subjects (treated) are well calculated to enlist the interest 
of the student and would most probably shed much light upon 
the history of Chinese Metaphysics” (China Review vol. Vll. 
p. 40). 

In my opinion Waug Ch ung is one of the greatest Chinese 
thinkers. As a speculative philosopher he leaves Confucius and 
Mencius^ who are only moralists, far behind. He is much more 
judicious than Lao Tse, Chiumg I'se, or Ti. We might perhaps 
place him on a level with Chu list, the great philosopher of the 
Sung time, in point of abilities at least, for their philosophies dilfcr 
very much. 

In most Chinese works Wang Ch ung is placed among the 
Miscellaneous Writers or the Eclectics “ 7Va Chiaf who <lo not 
belong to one single school, (^onfucianism, M(^.hism, or I’aoism, but 
combine the doctrines of various schools. Wang CK ung is treated 
as an Eclectic in the histories of the Sui dynasty and the I'^ang 
dynasty, in Ch ten Lung s Catalogue, and in the Tse-shu-po-chia. Chang 
Chih Tung, however, enumerates him among the Confucianists, and 
so does Fabei' (Doctrines of Confucius p. 31). Although he has not 
been the founder of a school, 1 would rather assign to him a 
place apart, to which his importance as a philosopher entitles him. 
It matters not that his influence has been very slight, and that 
the Chinese know so little of him. His work is hardly read, but 
is extensively quoted in dic^tionaries and cyclopedias. .At any rate 
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t|ualify as ‘^Tsa Chia" all those orij^inal writers whom they (;annot 
j)la(je muler any other head. Wang C!i nuy seems to rej^ard liimseU’ 
as a (?(jnfucianist. No otlier philosopher is more frequently men- 
tioned hy liim than (Jonfurius, who, thou^li he finds fault with him 
here and there, is still, in his eyes, f/ie Sage. W’ang Ch ung is most 
happy, when he can prove an assertion by (juoting the authority 
of ('onfuciu.s. This ex[)lains how he <iame to be classed by others 
with the Confucianists, 


3. Wang Ch'ung’s Philosophy. 


•\t first sight Wong Ch ung's philosophy might seem dualistic, 

for he recognises two princi[)les, which are to a certain extent 

Opposed to each other, the Yang and the Yin fluid. But, although 

the former, which is (ronceived as forming heaveli as well as the 

human mind, be more subtle than the latter, from which the earth 

has been created, vet it is bv no means immaterial. Both these 

^ * 

j)riinMples have been evolved from Chaos, when the original fluid 
be(;aine differentiated and s[)lit into two substances, a finer one, 
Youg, and a coarser one, Yin. We do not find a purely spiritual 
or transcendent correlate to these two substances such e. g. as Too, 
the all-embra(nng mystical force of the Taoists, or Li ‘‘/feo'o«, ’ 
which in Chu list's system rules over Matter “Ch'i,” and thus makes 
this system truly dualisti«;. Even Fate, which takes such a pro- 
minent place in Wang Ch ting’s philosophy, has been materialised 
bv him, and it is hardly anvthing more than a sort of a natural 
law. We cannot be far wrong, if we, characterise his philosophy 
as a materialistic monism. 

(^ompared with western thought Wong C/i ung’s system bears 
some resemblance to the natural [)hilosophy of Fgticunis and Lucretius. 
In the Fast we find some kindred traits among the Indian mate- 


rialists, the Chdrvdkos. 

Epicurus attaches great importance to physics. The knowledge 
of the natural causes of things shall be an antidote against super- 
stitious. Wang Ch ung likewise takes a lively interest in all physical 
problems, and tries to base his arguments on experience, as far as 
possible. He wishes to explain all natiiral jihenomena by natural 
causes. Ilis method is (piite modern. If he often falls into error 
neverthele.ss, it is not so much owing to bad reasoning as to the 
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poor state of ('liinese seience at his time. He regards many things as 
proved by experience, which are not, and in spite of his radicalism 
has still too much veneration for the sayings of old classical authors. 

Wang ('h'uug^s views agree, in many respects, with the Epi- 
curean Physics, but not with its P'udjemonology and Sensualism, 
his P^tliics being totally different. Ethical Epicureanism has its 
representative in China in the pre-Christian philosopher Yang Cfiu, who 
seems to have concerned himself with Ethics exclusively, whereas 
Wang Cheung has especially devoted himself to the study of meta- 
[)hysical and physical (juestions. The professed aim of the philo- 
sophy of Ef/iaims is human happiness. By delivering them from 
errors and superstitions he intends to render people happy. 
i'll ung likewise hopes to do away with all inventions, fictions, and 
falsehoods, but in doing so he has truth, and not so much happi- 
ness in view. 

a) Metaphysics. 

The pivots of Wartg Clinng's philosophy are Heaven and Earth, 
which have been formed of tlie two fluids, Yang and Yin. “The 
fluids of the Yin and Yang., lie says, are the fluids of Heaven and 
lOarth ” {('hap. XXX). These two principles are not of Wang CIi ung s 
invention, they are met with in ancient Chinese literature, in the 

Yiking and the Liki for instance (see Tchon //», Sa Doctrine et son 

influence, par S. Le Gall, Chang-hai 1894, p. 35). 

Earth is known to us, it has a material body like man 
(p. 273), but what are we to understand by Heaven? Is it a spirit, 
the Spirit of Heaven or God, or merely an expanse of air, the 
Blue Empyrean, or a substance similar to that of Earth? Wang 

('h' ung consider all these possibilities and decides in favour of the 

last. “Men are created by heaven, why then grudge it a body?*’ 
he asks. “ Heaven is not air, but has a body on high and far 
from men ” ((^hap. XIX). “ To him who considers the question, as 
we have done, it becomes evident that heaven cannot be something 
diffuse and vague.” His reasons are that heaven has a certain 
distance from earth, which by Chinese mathematicians has been 
calculateil at upwards of 60,000 Li, and that the constellations 
known as the solar mansions are attached to it. These arguments 
seem strange to us now, but we must bear in mind that the Greeks, 
the Babylonians, and the Jews held quite similar views, regarding 
heaven as an iron or a brazen vault, the “ firmament ” to which the 
sun, the moon, and the stars were fixed, or supposing even quite a 
number of celestial spheres one above the other, as Aristotle does. 
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With regard to the origin of the universe W'atu) (V tuuf simply 
adopts the old creation theory, on wliich lie writes as follows: — 
“ The commentators of the Yikimj say that previous to the separ- 
ation of the primogenial vapours, there was a chaotic and uniform 
mass, and the hooks of the Literati speak of a wild medley, and 
of air not yet separated. When it came to be separated, the pure 
elements formed heaven, and the impure ones, earth. According 
to the expositors of the Yiking and the writings of the Literati 
the bodies of heaven and earth, when they firet became separated, 
were still small, and they were not far distant from each iither” 
(/of. cit.). In conformity with this view Heaven and Earth were 
originally one viz. air or vapour. 'Phis theory must be very old, 
for it is alre^idy alluded to in the Liki, and the Taoist philosopher 
Lieh T$e of the 5th cent, b.c., who gives the best exposition of it, 
seems to refer it to the sages of former times. The [lassage is so 
interesting, that I may be permitted to quote it in full: — 

“The teacher Lieh T.se said: — 'Lhe sages of old held that the 
Yang and the Yin govern heaven and earth. Now, form being 
born out of the formless, from what do heaven and earth take 
their origin? It is said: — There was a great evolution, a great 
inception, a great beginning, and a great homogeneity. During 
the great evolution. Vapours were still imperceptible, in the great 
inception Vapours originate, in the great beginning Forms appear, 
and (luring the great homogeneity Substances are produced.” 

“ The state when Vapours, Forms, and Substanc»*s though 
existing were still undivided, is (tailed Chaos, wliich designates 
the (xmglomeratiou and inseparability of things. ‘ Fhey could not 
he. seen though looked at, not be heard though listened to, and 
not be attained tliough grasped at,’ therefore one speaks of (incessant) 
evolution. Evolution is not bound to any forms or limits.” 

“ Evolution in its transformations produces one. the changes 
of one produce seven, the changes of S(*ven produce nine. Nine 
is the climax, it changes again, and becomes one. With one forms 
begin to change.” 

“ The pure and light matter becomes the heaven above, the 
turhid and heavy matter forms the earth below. The mixture 
of their tluids gives birth to man, and the vitalizing principle of 
hc^aven and earth creates all beings” {Lwh Tse I, 2). 

In the Liki we read: — “Propriety must have sprung from 
the Great One. This by division became Heaven and Earth, and 
by transformation tlie Yin and the Yang ” {Legge s Liki. Vol. 1, 
p. 386). 

18 * 
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It is curious to note tlic similarity of tlic Ej)icun*an (u>smogony 
with that of the ancieut Chinese. L/iwre(lu.>i sijigs: — 

“ t^tuippe eteriim prinuim terrni corpora tpi-'etpie, 
proptercfl <piod erant gravia et perplexa, coii>ant 
in medio atipie iimis ca|»it‘l)ant. omnia sedes; 

(juai (pianto magis int(*r se perjdexa coihant, 
tain magis exjiressere ea qua^ mare sidera solein 
limanupte efficerent et magni mamia mundi: 
omnia enim magis li;ec e levilms atijiie rotundis 
.seininilms multoqne minorihii’ .sunt dementis 
(piam tellus, ideo, per rara foramina, terra' 
partihns eniinpens primus se sustniit jetlier 
ignifer et multos secum levis abstulit ignis.” 

and further on; — 

“ Sic igitur terrae concreto corpore pondiis 
constitit, aUpie omnis mundi (piasi limns in imiim 
conllnxit gravis et subsedit fiinditus ut faex ; 
inde mare, inde aPr, inde fetlier ignifer ip.se 
corporibus liquidis sunt omnia pura relicta 
et leviora aliis alia, et liipiidissinms aether 
at(pie Ic.vi.ssimus aPrias super inlluit auras, 
nec licpiiduin coiqius turbantibus aPris auris 
coinmLscet.” 

(Lucr. V, 43‘»-449; 485- 

Tlic principle of division is the same: — the light primary 
bodies Wfiiiff Ch ung and the Chinese cosmogonists term Yang, the 
heavy <mes they designate by Yin. Only in respect of the line of 
demarcation the Kjiicureans and the Chinese differ, for, whereas 
the former regard earth alone as heavy and water, air and ether 
as light matter, the C'hinese comprise earth and water under the 
term Yin, and air and fiery ether under Yang. From various utter- 
ances of Wang i'h ung it would appear that he conceives the Yang 
as a fiery and the Yin as a watery element, in short that Yattg is 
fire and Yin water, 'fliis would tolerably well account for the 
formation of the universe. Fire forms the sun, the moon, and the 
other luminaries of Heaven, wliile from water and its sediments 
Earth, the oceans, and the atmosphere are developed. “ The solar 
fluid is identical with the heavenly fluid” (Chap. XVHl), says Wang 
Ch ung, and; — “ Kain is Yin, and brightness Yang, and conversely 
cold is 17«, and warmth is Yang" (Chap. XXI). 

I'he other attributes given by Wang Cheung b) the Yang and 
the Yin prinei[)les are merely tlie qualities of fire and water. The 
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Ytnig^ tlie fiery ether or tlie solar fluid, is bright, i. e. liglit (riiap. XX), 
wann (Chap. XXI), dry (Chap. XVIII), vivifying, and creative 
(Chap. XXI). The Kn», rain or water, is dark, cold, wet, and 
destructive (p. 291). By itself water posse.sses neither light nor 
warmth, and may well he called dark and cold. 

d'here is not a strict separation of the fluids of Heaven and 
Karth, they often mix and permeate one another. Heaven as well 
as Earth enclose air (Chap. XIX). The immense mass of air forming 
the gaseous part of Heaven, which, as we have seen, is credited 
with a body, is called sky (p. 293). 

Now, whereas Karth rests motionless in the centi»» of the 
world. Heaven revolves around it, turning fV(un east t»> west. 
This movement is explained as the emission of the heaveidy fluid 
which, ho^\'ever, takes place spontaneously. Spontaneity is another 
corner-stone of Wmtg Clinug's system. It means that this move- 
ment is not governed by any intelligence or subservient to the 
purposes of any sj/irlttu'i rector, but is solely regulated by its own 
inherent natural laws. The same idea is expressed in M(UUtovtichartfa's 
S^irra- Darsana SangraJia ; 

“The fire is hot, the water cold, refreshing cool the hree/.e of morn. 

By whom came this variety? From their own nature was it horn." 

[,Sai ra-DarJana-SuHigrahn, tran.slatcd hy //. Coirell and . 1 . (iouifh. 

London 1SS2, p. 10.) 

Wang Cheung admits that he has adopted the principle of 
spontaneity from the Taoists, who however, have not sufficietJtly 
substantiated it by proofs (p. 277). He shows that Heaven cannot 
display a conscious activity like man, because such <»ctivity is 
evoked by desires and im})ulses, winch require organs: — the eye, 
the mouth, etc. The heaveidy fluid is not a human body with 
eyes and ears, but a fonnless and insensible mass (p. 273). The 
observation of the natural growth of plants and of the regidaritv 
of other natural phenomena precluding the idea of special designe<l 
acts, has confirmed our philosopher in his belief in spontaneity. 
"The principle of Heaven is inaction,” he says. "Accordingly in 
spring it does not do the germinating, in summer the growing, 
in autumn the ripening, or in winter the hiding of the seeds. 
When the Yang fluid comes forth s[)Ontaneously, plants will ger- 
minate and grow of themselves and, when the Yin fluid rises, thev 
ripen and disajipear of their own accord ” (p. 279). 

The movement of the Yin fluid is spontaneous lik«‘wise. 
" Heaven and Earth cannot act, nor do they jmssess any know- 
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ledge” (p. 281). l'hey are not inert, but their activity is uninten- 
tional and purposeless, 'riuis spontaneity is the law of nature. 

From this j»oint of view Wamf Ch' nruj characterises the fluid of 
Heave«i as “ plai;id, tranquil, desireless, inactive, and unbusied” (p. 
273), all attributes a.scribed by the 'Faoists to their Mundane Soul, l\w. 

At all times Heaven has been pei*sonified and deified. With 

the Chim'se as well as with us Heaven has become a svnonvm 

«/ % 

for (rod. Wnitg ('it nug notices that human qualitie.s have been 
attributed to him. We see in him the Father of Mankind, the 
Chinese an em|)eror, the “Supreme Ruler,” Sliang Ti. He lives in 
heaven like a king in his palace, and governs tlie world (Chap. XXH) 
meting out rewards and punishments to mankind, rewarding the 
virtuous (j). 340), and punishing the wicked (p. 344). He reprimands 
the sovereigns on earth for their misrule by means of extraordinary 
natural j)henomena, and, \mless they reform, visits them and their 
people with misfortune (p. 30G). Thunder is his angry voice, and 
with his thunderbolt he strikes the guilty (Chap. XXH). 

Regarding Heaven as nothing else than a substance, a pure 
and tenuo\is fluid without a mind, Wang Ch ung cannot but reject 
these anthropomorphisms. Heaven has no mouth, no eyes; it 
does not speak nor act (p. 363), it is not aflected by men (p. 290), 
does not listen to their prayers (p. 293), and does not reply to the 
questions addressed to it (p. 364). 

By a fusion of the fluids of Heaven and Earth all the organ- 
isms on earth have been produced (p. 284). Man does not make an 
exee[)tion. In this respect Heaven and Earth are like husband and 
wife, and can he regarded as the father and the mother of man- 
kind (Chap. XX). The same iilea has been enunciated by Literatim: — 
“ Postrenu) pereiint imhre.s, ubi eos pater atker 
in greiniuin matrix terrai pra'cipitavit: 
at niti(l<T surgunt fruges, ramique virescunt 
aiboriljus, crescunt ip.sa' fetucpie gravantur.” 

{Ltu;r. L 250-2.^.’>.) 

and further on; — 


“ Denitjuc cade.sti .siiinus omnes .semine oriundi: 
oimiibiis ille idem ])ater est, unde alma liquentis 
umori.s guttas mater cum terra recepit, 
feta parit nitida.s fruges arbustaque laeta, 
et genu.s iiumanum parit, omnia .saecula feraruin, 
j)af)ula cum pra.'bet, (piibus omnes corpora pascunt 
et dulcem diicunt vitnm prolemque propagant; 
quaproj)ter merito maternum nomen adeptast.” 

(Lucr. II, 9S8-9l^D.) 
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Wang CK ung compares the creation of man to the freezing 
of ice. He is the produce of the mixture and concretion or cry- 
stallization of the two ])rimary fluids: — “During the chilly ^^^nter 
months the cold air prevails, and water turns into ice. At the 
approach of spring, tlie air becomes warm, and the ice melts to 
water, Man is born in the universe, as ice is produced so to 
speak. The Yang and the Yin fluids crystallize, and produce man. 
When his years are completed, and his span of life comes to its 
end, he dies and reverts to those fluids ” p. 37t)). 

The Yin forms the body, and the Yang produces the vital 
spirit and the mind. Both are identical, Wang Ch ung does not 
discriminate between the anima and the animm: — “ Fhat by which 
man is born are tlie Yang and the Yin fluids; tlie Yin fluid produces 
his bones and flesh, the Yang fluid the vital spirit. While man is 
alive, the Yang and Yin fluids are in order. Hence bones and flesh 
are strong, and the vital force is full of vigour. 'I'lirough the vital 
force he has knowledge, and with his bones and flesh he displays 
strength. The vital spirit can speak, the body continues strong 
and robust. While bones and flesh and the vital sj>irit are entwined 
and linked together, they are always visible and do not perish” 
(Chap. XVlIl). 

Man is imbued with the lieavenly or vital fluid at liis birth. 
It is a formless mass like the yolk of an egg, before it is hatched, 
showing in this respect the nature of the primogenial vapours, from 
which it has been derived (p, 379). There is no dilferemH^ between 
the ^^tal forces of man and animals. They have the same origin. 
The vital fluid resides in tlie blood and the arteries, and is nour- 
ished and developed by eating and drinking (p. 374). It has to 
fulfil two difficult functions, to animate the body and keep it alive, 
and to form its mind. All sensations are caused by the vital 
fluid: — “When the vital fluid is thinking or meditating, it flows 
into the eyes, the mouth or the ears. WTien it flows into the 
eyes, the eyes see shapes, when it flows into the. cal's, the ears 
hear sounds, and, when it flows into the mouth, the mouth speaks 
something” (Chap. XVIII). Wang Cfiung imagines that all sensations 
are produced in their organs by the vital fluid, which must lx* the 
mental power as well, since it thinks and meditates. Insanity is 
defined as a disturbance of the vital force {end.). I'here are no 
supernatural mental faculties and no prophets or sages knowing 
the future or possessing a special knowledge derived from any 
other source than tlie vital force (p. 241). It is also the \<111, which 
causes the mouth to speak. As such it determines the character. 
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wliicli in WniKj Ch nmjs belief (1 «*|)(mu1s upon ifs(juantity (Chap. XXXI). 
As vital enerijy it modifies the length of human life, whicli ceast^s, 
as s(»on as this energy is us(‘d up ((’hap. XXVll). 

From what our author says about ghosts and spirits in parti- 
cular, which consist of the V’unr/ fluid alone without any IVn, we 
can infer that he conceiveil of the human .soul also as an nurn. a 
warm breath idenli<;al to a certain extent with the solar fluid. 

It is easy to see, how the Chinese came to denote the body 
as Yin and the soul as Yang — I believe that these notions were al- 
ready current at Wtmg Ch’ vug's time, who only took them up. The 
body is formed of a much coarser stuff than the soul, consisting 
as it docs of solid and liquid matter. riiendore they presiime 
that it must hav(* l)ecn produced from the heavier and grosser 
suhstanc(‘, the Yin, while the purer and light<*r Yang formed the 
soul. A living body is warm, warmth is a quality of the Yang 
fluid, consequently the vital force must be Yang. The mind en- 
lightens the body, the Yang fluid is light as well, ergo the mind 

is the Yang fluid, fhe last conclusion is not correct, the mind not 

being a material light, Imt a Chinese would not hesitate to tise 

such an analogy; their philosophy abounds with such symbolism. 

'The ideas of the Epicureans on the. nature of the soul agree 
very well with Wang Ch vug's views. According to Ep'umrus the 
soul is a teuuojis substance resembling a breath with an admixture 
of some warmth, dispersed through tin* whole organism: — r^ 
j’rjxa icn Ki7:rofxip{<;. Trap cXcv ro aPrpciaua TrapfaTtapuivov. 7rpccsu4ap{s-- 
rarov o- Trvnigari rcpiuc'» riva y.paciv {IHog. Laert. X, 63). 

Elsewhere tin* soul is described as a mixture of four sub- 
stances; a fiery, an aeriform, a pneumatical, and a nameless one, 
which latter is said to cause sensations : — xpaua ly. rsrrapy.-v. 3x rrctc^f 
7 r"p'j'CC'K. iy ttcicu arcxCcv^, iy ttoiov Tusvixariycv, sy nraprou rtvo^ axa- 

rcvofjtaoTOii {r/vf. r/ac. IV, 3). 

Livrt'flus savs that the soul consists of much finer atoms than 
those of water, mist or smoke, and that it is [)roduced. grows, and 
ages together with the body (/y«cr. Ill, 425-427, 444-445). When 
a Tiian dies, a fine, warm, aura l(*aves his body (III, 232). 

.\s n'gards man’s position in nature Wang Ch vug asserts that 
he is the noblest and most intelligjmt creature, in which the mind 
of Heaven and Earth reach their highest development (Chap. XLlIl); 
still he is a creature like others, and there exists no fundamental 
diffenmee between him and other animals (j). 382). Wang Ch ung 
likes to insist upon the utter insignificance of man, when com- 
pared with the immense grandeur of Heaven and Earth. It seems 
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to have given him some satisfai’tion to put men, who an* living 
on Earth, on a level with fleas and liee feeding upon the humar« 
body, for we find this drastic simile, which (uinuot have failed 
to hurt the feelings of many of his self-suf‘fi<*ient countrymen, repeated 
several times (p. 303, ('hap. XXVI). In sliort, according to \Vnu(j 
('It' ung man does not occupy the, exceptional position in the world 
which he uses to viudi(^ate for himself. Fie has not been created 
on pur[)ose, as nothing else has, the principle of nature being 
(;liance and spontaneity (p. 283). Tlie world has not been creat(*d 
for the sake of man. “Some people,” remarks Wattg (.'h utig, “are of 
opinion that Heaven produces grain for the purpose of feeding 
inatikind, and silk and hemp to clothe them, d'hat would be 
tantamount to making Heaven the farmer of man or his mulberry 
girl, it would not be in aecordanct* with spontaneity ’’ (p. 272). As 
an argument against the (Common belief that Fleaven produ<*es his 
creatures <^n purpo.se, he adduces the struggle for existence, for 
says Wang ('h ung : — “ If Heav(*n had produ<*ed its creatures on 
j)urpose, lie ought to have taught them to love each other, and 
not to (irey ujiou and destroy one another. One might object that 
such is the. nature of the five elements that, when Fleaven creates 
all tilings, it imbues them with the fluids of the five elements, 
and that these fight together and destroy one another. But then 
Heaven ought to have filled its creatures with the fluid of one, 
element only, and taught them mutual love, not permitting the fluids 
of the five elements to resort to strife and mutual destruction” (p.284). 

Here again Wang Ch ung is in perfect accord with the Epi- 
cureans. Kpivurus asserts that nothing could be more j>re[)osterous 
than the idea that nature has been regulated with a view to the 
well-being «>f mankind (»r with any jiurposc at all. The world is 
not as it ought to be, if it had been created for the sake of man, 
for how could Providence produce a world so full of evil, where 
the virtuous so often are maltreated and the wicked triumph? 
[7ji‘Uei\ I^hilosophie der Griechen, Hl. Teil, 1. Abt., 1880, }>p. 398 
seq. and 428.) 

The same sentiment fimls expre.ssion in the following veeses 
of the Epicurean poet : — 

“ Nam quamvis renun ignorem primordin qiije .sint, 
hoc tarnen ex ipsi.s caf^Ii rationibiis ausim 
coiifirmare aliisijue ex rebus reddere multis, 
ne(|ua(|iiani nobis divinitiis esse ci eatam 
naturain mnndi: tanta stat praMÜta culpa.’’ 

{Lttrr. II, 177-181 and V, 18,5- ISll.) 
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Although man owes liis existence to the Fo/j^and the Fwi fluids, 
as we have seen, he is naturally born by propagation from his 
own spciues. Heaven does not specially come down to generate 
him. All the stories of supernatural births recorded in the Classics, 
where women were specially fecundated by the Spirit of Heaven, 
are inventions (p. 228). Human life lasts a certain time, a hundred 
years at most, then man dies (p. 226). A prolongation of life is 
impossible, and man cannot obtain immortality (p. 230): — “ Of all 
the beings with blood in their veins, says our philosopher, there 
are none but are born, and of those endowed with life there are 
none but die. I'rom the fact that they were born, one knows that 
they must die. Heaven and Earth were not born, therefore they 
do not die. Death is the correlate of birtli, and birth the counter- 
part of death. That which has a beginning must have an end, 
and that which has an end, must iiece.ssarily have a beginning. 
Only that which is without beginning or end, lives for ever and 
never dies ” (Chap. XXVIII). 

To show that the Imman soul is not immortal and does not 
possess any personal existence after death Wang Cli ung reasons as 
follows: — During life the Yang fluid, /. e. the vital spirit or the sovd, 
adheres to the body, by death it is dispersed and lost. By its 
own nature this fluid is neither conscious, nor intelligent, it has no 
will and does not act, for the principle of the Yang or the heavenly 
fluid is unconsciousness, inaction, and spontaneity- But it acquires 
mental faculties and becomes a soul by its temporary connection 
with a body. 'Fhe body is the necessary substratum of intelligence, 
just as a fire requires a substance to burn. By death “ that which 
harbours intelligence is destroyed, and that which is c.alled in- 
telligence disappears. The body requires the fluid for its mainten- 
ance, and the fluid the body to become conscious. There is no 
fire in the world burning quite of itself, how could there be an 
essence without a body, but conscious of itself ” (p. 375). The state 
of the soul after death is the same as that before birth. “ Before 
their birth men have no consciousness. Before they are born, they 
form part of the primogenial fluid, and when they die, they revert 
to it. This primogenial fluid is vague and diffuse, and the human 
fluid a part of it. Anterior to his birth, man is devoid of con- 
sciousness, and at his death he returns to this original state of 
unconsciousness, for how should he be conscious? ” (p. 374.) 

Wang Ch'ung puts forward a number of arguments against 
immortality. If there were spirits of the dead, they would certainly 
manifest themselves. They never do, consequently there are none 
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(p. 373). Other animals do not become spirits after death, where- 
fore should man alone be immortal, for though the most highly 
organised creature, still he is a creature and falls under the general 
laws (p. 371). The vital spirit or soul is all’ected by external in- 
fluences, it grows by nourishment, relaxes, and becomes unconscious 
by sleep, is deranged and partly destroyed by sickness, and the 
(^limax of sickness, death, which dissolves the body, should not 
affect it at all? (p. 37(5.) 

At all times the dogma of immortality has been negatived by 
materialistic philosophers. The line of arguments of the Greek as 
well as the Indian materialists is very much akin to that Wang Vh\iug. 

Kpienrv^ maintains that, when the body decays, the soul be- 
comes scattered, aiul loses its faculties, which cannot be exercised in 
default of a body: — xcu /r^v xou 6ia'A,vofxivov rev o\ou d^pota garc^ rj 
CiacrTTii'pETcu xat ovxIti Ixh rag aura$ dwausu; ovd\ xivsTrau wot' oud’ auci^jaiv 
x/xr/j-at. ov yap o>ov te vesfy avrr^v oLia^avcfX'-vriv^ ur^ sv rovrw rw avari^gaTi 
xat rat; xivtiOeoi ravrai; oTEyaJ^ovra xat TtspUxcvTa grj 

rc<ai)-’ rj ct; vvv cZaa ravra; rd; xivi^asi; [Diog. Ijoert. X, 65-66). 

He adds that an immaterial essence can neither act nor 
sjilfer, and that it is foolish to say that the soul is incorporeal: — 
rc 6e xfvov ovn Troirjaai ovte Tra^siv dvvarod . . . , ot Xiyovn; acwfjtarov eTvai 
rrjy ipuxriv garatt^ovaiy. 

From the fact that the vital fluid is born with the body, that 
it grows, develops, and declines along with it, Lucretim infers that 
the fluid must also be dissolved simultaneously with the body, 
scattered into the air like smoke; — 

ergo dissolvi quoqiie convenit umneiii nnimai 
naturain, ceu fuiniis, in altas aeris auras; 
quandoquidem gigni pariter pariterque videmus 
crescere et, ut docui, simul aevo fessa fatisci.” 

{lyttcr. Ill, 45.5-45S.) 

What Wang Cliung asserts about the influence of sickness on the 
soul (p. 376), Lmretius expresses in the following pathetic verses: — 


“ Quin etiam morbis in corporis avius errat 
ssepe animus: dementit enitn deliraque fatur, 
interdum(]ue gravi lethargo fertur in altum 
aiternuinque soporein oculis nutuqiie cadenti; 
unde neque exaudit voces nec noscere voltus 
illorum potis est, ad vitam qui revocantes 
circum slant lacrimis rorantes ora genasque, 
quare aniinuin quoqiie dissolvi fateare necessest, 
quandoquidem penetrant in eum contagia morbi.” 

{Lucr. Ill, 4()3-471.) 
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riie iiiti'raction ol’ body and mind, wliicb thrive only, as 
Ion«; as they are joined together, and both deeay, when they have 
been separated, the poet describes as follows: — 

•• I)erii(|ue eorpoiis al<iiie aniiiii vivata polestas 
inter eoniuncta vale.nt vitajjiie fnmnttir: 
iiec sine corpore enim vitalis e«lere. inotus 
sola potest animi per se natura nee, autem 
eassutn animi corpus durare et sensibus uti.” 

(L'icr. III. .'»'»G-fjtiti.) 


As the tree does not g;row in the sky, as fish do not live on 

the Helds, tind as blood do«'s not run in wood, thus the soul cannot 

reside anywhere else than in the body, not in the clods of earth. 
• * 

or in the fire of the snn, »)r in the water, or in the air (Lurr. V. 

ainl, wIkmj the body dies, it must become annihilated 

likewise. 

“ Deniipie in auliere non arbor, non a‘<juore salso 
nube.': esse (|ueunt, nec pisces vivere in arvis, 
nee cruor in lignis neipie saxis sucus inesse. 
certuni ac disposituinst ulii (|uici|uid crescat et insit. 
sic animi natura mM|uit sine corpore oriri 
sola t)e(pie a nervis et sanguine l«)ngiler esse.’’ 

(L//<v. Ill, 7si-7S(>.) 


“ (juare, corpus ubi interiit, periisse necessest 
confiteare animam <iistractam in corpore toto.” 

(Loc. cit. 79'>-7l>tj,) 

Of the Chnrctlhis it is said by Sfinlittm that “seeing: no soul, 
hnt body, they maintain tlie non-existence of soul other than 
hody.” — “'riionolit, knowledfre, recolle«*tion, etc. [)erceptiblc only 
where organic body is, are j)roperties of an organized frame, not 
ap[)artainiiig to ext<*rior substances, or earth and other elements 
simple or aggregate, unless formed into such a frame.” 

“While there is l)ody, there is thought, and sense of pleasure 
and pain, none when hody is not, and hence, as well as from self- 
consciousness it is e.oncluded that self and body are ithmtical.” 
(//. T. ('<ilt’hroh\ .Miscellaneous Essays, vol. II, p. 428 seip) 

'riie dictum that everyone is the child of his time applies to 
Wnnf) Ch’ ntifi also, free-tliinkcr though he he. He has thrown over 
hoard a great many j) 0 |)ular beliefs and superstitions, but he conkl 
not get rid of all, and keeps a good deal. Ilis veneration of anti- 
(piity and the sages of old is not unlimited, but it exists and in- 
duces him to acco|)t many of their ideas, which his nid)iassed 
critical genius would probably have rejected. Like the majority 
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of Ill's comitryinen ho heliovos in Fnt«‘ and Prede.-itlnation. However, 
liis Fate is not Providence, for he does not reiuignise any Superior 
Heino; jjovernin^ the world, and it lias been consideralily mate- 
rialised. On a rather vague utterance of Vive //.vw, a disciple of 
('oiifuriu.'>\ who probably never thought ol’the interpretation it would 
receive at tlie hands of Wnng CFuuf/, he builds his theory: — “Life 
and death depend on Destiny, wealth and honour come from Heaven ” 
(Analects XII, 5). The destiny, says W’anf/ i'F nug, whiirh fixes the 
duration of human life, is the heavenly Iluid, /. e. the vital fore«*, 
with which man is imbued at his birth. This fluid forms his 
constitution. It can be exuberant, then the constitution is strong, 
and life lasts long; or it is scanty, then the body becomes delicate, 
and death ensues early. 'Phis kind of Fate is after all nothing else 
than the bodily constitution (pp. ,‘H8 and 22G). In a like manner is 
wealth and honour, prosperity and unhappiness transmitted in the 
stary fluid, with which men are likeiwise filled at their birth. “,lust 
as Heaven emits its fluid, the stars send forth their effluence, 
which keeps amidst the heavenly fluid. Imbibing this fluid men 
are born, and livi*, as long as they keep it. If they obtain a fine 
one, they become men of rank, if a common one, common {leople. 
riieir position may be higher or lower, and their wealth bigger 
or smaller ” (p. H18). Consequently this sort of Fate determining 
the amount of happiness which falls to man’s share during his 
life-time, depends on the star or the stars under which he has 
been horn, and can be calculated by the astrologere. Fliis science 
was flourishing at Wang Vh uug’s time and officially recognised. On 
all important oec.asions the court astrologm's were consulted. 

Now, Fate, whether it be, the nvsult of the vital force or of 
the stary fluid, is not always definitive. It may be altered or 
modified bv various circumstances, and only remains unchaimed, 
it it be stronger than all antagonistic forces. As a rule “ the 
‘lestiny regulating man’s life-time is more powerful, than the one. 
presiding over his prosperity” (p. 817). If a man dies suddenly, 
it is of no use that the stary fluid had still much happiness in store 
for him. Moreoyer “ the destiny of a .State is stronger than that 
of individuals ” (loc. cit.). Many pei'sons are involyed in the dis- 
aster of their country, who by Heayen were predetermined for a 
long and prospertius life. 

The circumstances modifying man’s original fate are often 
denoted as Time. Besides Wang Ch ang distinguishe.s (on/Ingendes, 
Chances, and fnenlents, diirerent names for almost the same idea 
(p. 822). riiese incidents may be happy or unhappy, they may 
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tally with the original destiny or disagree with it, completely 
change it, or be repulsed. If an innocent man be thrown into jail, 
but is released again, this unlucky contingency w*as powerless 
against his favourahle destiny; wliereas, wlien hundreds or thou- 
sands perish together in a catastrophe “ the disaster they met with 
w-as so paramount that their good fate and thriving luck could not 
w^ard it off” {cod.). 

\V e see Wang Ch ting's Fate is not the inexorable decree of 
Heaven, the dgapg^vr} of the Greeks, the dira neces.dfas, or the 
patristic predestination, being partly natural (vital fluid), partly 
supernatural (stary fluid), and partly chance. 

Epii-urux impugns fatalism, and so does Ti and his school 
on the ground that fatalism paralyzes human activity and is sub- 
vertive of morality. There were scholars at Wang CEmig’s time who 
attempted to mitigate the rigid fatalism by a compromise with self- 
determination. They distinguished three kinds of destiny: — the 
natural, the concomitant, and the adverse. Natural destiny is a 
destiny not interfered with by human activity. The concomitant 
destiny is a combination of destiny and activity both w'orking in 
the same direction, either for the good or for the batl of the 
individual, whereas in the adverse destiny the two forces work in 
opposite directions, but destiny gets the up[>er hand (p. 318). 

Oi ling repudiates this scholastic distinction, urging that 
virtue and wisdom, in short that human activity has no influence 
whatever on fate, a blind force set already in motion before the new- 
born begins to act (p. 321). There is no connection and no harmony 
betw'een human actions and fate. Happiness is not a reward for 
virtue, or unhappiness a punishment for crimes. Wang OOtng ad- 
duces abundance of instances to show, how’ often the wise and 
the virtuous are miserable and tormented, while scoundrels thrive 
ami flourish (('hap. XII). Therefore a wise man should lead a 
trampiil and quiet life, placidly aw'aiting his fate, and enduring 
wdiat cannot be changed (p. 325). 

In the matter of Fate Wang Ch'ung shares all the common 
prejudices of his countrymen. Fate, he thinks, can be ascertained 
by a.<itrology and it can be foreseen from physiognomies, omens, dreams, 
and apparitioiuf of ghosts and spirits. There are special soi-disont 
sciences for all the.se branches: — anthroposcopy, divination, oneiro- 
mancy, necromancy, etc. 

Anthroposcopy pretends to know the fate not only from man's 
features and the lines of his skin (p. 227), but also from the osseous 
structure of the body and particularly from bodily abnormities 
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(Cliap. XXIV). Many sucli instances have been recorded in ancient 
Chinese books. Of features the physiojjnomists used to distinguish 
70 different classes (p. 252). In accordance witli this theory War^g 
Hi uug opines that the vital Iluid, the bearer of destiny, finds ex- 
{>ression in the forms and features of the body, and can be read 
by the soothsayers. lie remarks that a person’s character may 
likewise be determined from his features, but that no regular science 
for this purpose has been developed (Chap. XXIV). 

Of Omens or Portents there are auspicious and inauspicious 
ones, lucky or unlucky auguries. Freaks of nature, and rare speci- 
mens, sometimes only existing in imagination, are considered auspi- 
cious e. g. sweet dew and vyine springs believed to appear in very 
propitious times, in the vegetable kingdom; — the purple ho/etus^ and 
auspiciotts grass, in the animal kingdom the phaenijc, the unidorn, 
the dragon, the tortoise, and other fabulous animals (p. 236). Wang 
Chung discourses at great length on the nature and the form of 
these auguries. They are believed to be forebodings of the rise 
of a wise emperor or of the birth of a sage, and harbingers of a 
time of universal peace. Those Sages are oftentimes distinguishable 
by a halo or an aureole above their heads. The Chinese historical 
works are full of such wonderful signs. But all these omens are 
by no means intentionally sent by Heaven, nor responses to ques- 
tions addressed to it by man. They happen spontaneously and 
by chance (p. 366), simultaneously with those lucky events, which 
they are believed to indicate. There exists, as it were, a certain 
natural harmony between human life and the forces of nature, 
manifested by those omens. 

'■'■Dreams, says Wang (hung, are visions. When good or bad 
luck are impending, the mind shapes these visions ” (p. 395). He 
also declares that dreams are produced by the vital spirit (p. 380), 
which amounts to the same, for the mind is the vital fluid. In 
Wang Chung’s time there already existed the theory still held at 
present by many Chinese that during a dream the vital spirit leaves 
the body, and communicates with the outer world, and that it is 
not before the awakening that it returns into the spiritless body, 
Wang Chung combats this view, showing that dreams are images 
only, which have no reality. He further observes that there are 
direct and indirect dreams. The former directly show a future 
event, the latter are symbolical, and must be explained by the 
oneirocritics. 

Wang Chting denies the immortality of the soul, but at the 
same time he believes in Ghosts and Spirits. His ghosts, however. 
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are very poor figures, phantoms and semblances still less substantial 
than the JShades of Hades. 'I'hey are uneinbodied apparitions, have 
no eonsciousness (p. H74), feel neither joy nor pain, and can cause 
neither good nor evil (Chap. XLIl). I’liey have human sha[>e or 
are like mist and smoke {(’hap. XLIV"). The origin of ghosts and 
spirits is the same as that of the other manifestations of fate: feat- 
ures, omens, and dreams, namely the solar fluid and the vital force 
or Yang, “ When the solar fluid is powerful, but devoid of the Yin. 
It can merely produce a semblance, but no body. Being nothing 
but the vital fluid without bones or flesh, it is vague and dififuse, 
and when it ajrjrears, it is soon extinguished again ” ((’hap. XVIll). 

(^onserjuently ghosts and spirits possess the attributes of the 
solar fluid: — “The fluid of fire flickers up and down, and so phan- 
toms are at one lime visible, and another, not. A dragon is an 
animal resorting from the Ynng principle, therefore it can always 
cha nge. A ghost is the Yang fluid, therefore it now appears and 
then absconds. The Y<ing fluid is red, hence the ghosts seen hy 
people, have all uniform crimson colour. Flying demons are Yang, 
which is fire. Consequently flying demons shine like fire. Fire 
is hot and burning, hence the branches and leaves of trees, on 
which these demons alight, wither and die” {eod.). The solar 
fluid is sometimes poisonous, therefore a ghost being burning {)oison. 
may eventually kill somebody (Chap. XXllI). 

Many other theories on ghosts were current at Wang ('h ung'a 
time, one of which very well agrees with his system, to wit that 
in many cases ghosts are visions or hallucinations of sick people. 
Others were of opinion that ghosts are apparitions of the fluid of 
sickness, some held that they are the essence of old ereatun*s. 
Another idea was that ghosts originally live in men, and at their 
deaths are transformed, or that they are spiritual beings not much 
different from man. Actrording to one theory they would be the 
spirits of cyclical signs (('hap. XVllI). 

.Vccording to Wang (7i nng’s idea ghosts and spirits are only 
one class of the many wonders and miracles happening between 
heaven and earth. “ Between heaven and earth, he says, there 
are many wonders in wonls, in sound, and in writing. Either the 
miraculous fluid assumes a human shape, or a man has it in him- 
self, and [)erfonns the miracles. The ghosts, which appear, are all 
apparitions in human shape. Men doing wonders with the fluid 
in them, are sorcerers. Real sorcerers have no basis for what they 
say. and yet their lucky or unlucky prophecies fall from their lips 
spontaneously like the (piaiut sayings of boys. The mouth of boys 
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utters tliose quaint sayings spontaneotisly, and the idea of their 
oration comes to wizards spontaneously. The mouth s|)eaks of 
itself, and the idea comes of itself. Thus the assumption of human 
h)rm hy the miracles, and their sounds are spontaneous, and their 
words come forth of their own accord. It is the same thing in 
both cases” {Inc. ck.). The miraculous fluid may also assume the 
shape of an animal like the hig hog foreboding the death of Duke 
ILI/nu/ of i'/i i {eod.), or of au inanimate thing like the yellow 
stone into which Chang Liang was transformed (('haj). XXX). 


b) Physics. 

Wang ('C ung does not discriminate hetween a transcendental 
I kann and a material S/\g. He knows Init one .solid Heaven forincd 
of the Yang fluid and filled with air. 

This Heaven a[>pears to us like an u[)turned howl or a reclin- 
ing umbrella, hut that, says Wang (7i ung, is an optical illusion 
caused hy the distance. H<‘aven and Earth seem to lx* joined at 
the horizon, but experience shows us tliat that is not the case. 
Wang Ch ung holds that Heaven is as level as Earth, forming a 
flat plain (Chap. XX). 

Heaven turns from p]ast to West round the Polar Star as a 
centre, carrying with it the Sun, the I\Ioon, and the .Stars. The 
Sun and the Moon have their <iwn movements in opposite direction, 
from West to East, but they are so much slower than that of 
Heaven, that it carries thetn along all the same. He comj)ar(*s 
their movements to those of ants crawling on a rollintr mill-stone 
{cod). l*lato makes Heaven rotate lik<* a spindle. 'I'he planets 
take part in this movement of Heaven, hut at the same time, thoiigh 
more slowly, move in opj)osite direction by means of the aqxjvovXot 
forming the wdiirl {(/herwcg-Iklme^ (ieschichte der Philosophie, 
vol. 1, p. 180). 

Heaven makes in one day and one night one complete circum- 
volution of ;165 degrees. One degree being calculated at 2,000 Li, 
the distance made hy Heaven every 24 hours measures 7110,000 Li. 
The sun pro<*eeds only one degree — 2,000 Li, the Moon 13 de- 
grees r- 26,000 Li. Wang Ch ung states that this is the opinion 
of the la'terati {eod.). Heaven's movement apj)cars to us very 
slow, owing to its gn*at distance from Earth. In reality it is very 
fast. 'I'he Chinese mathematicians have com|)utcd the distance at 
upwards of 60,000 Li, The I’aoist philoso[)her Huai San T.se avers 
that it measures 50,000 Li (Chap. XIX). 
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riie body of the Earth is still more solid than that of Heaven 
and |»roduee<l by the Yin fluid. Whereas Heaven is in constant 
motion, tin* Earth does not move (('hap. XX). It nn*ason*s 10.(Kf0 mill- 
ion stjuare Li, which would he more than 2.500 million stjuare-kin., 
and has the slntpe of a rt*ctan«>;nlar, e(|uilateral s(|narc, which is 
course level. llV//n/ C/i mxj arrives at these fij^ures in the following 
way. d'he citv of Ijoiinng in lloiuw is by the Chinese n*garde<l as 
the centre of the world and Anuam ov .Jl/i-nan as the country over 
which the sun in his course reaches the sontln*rmost point. Anhnm 
therefore would also be the southern limit of the Earth. The 
distance between Lojfaiif/ and Auuain is 10,000 Li. Now, Chinese 
who have been in Aun/iin have reported that the sun does not 
reach his south-point there, and that it must he still further south. 
llVi/n/ ('ft liny assumes that it might be 10,000 Li more south. Now 
lAXfumj, though Ix'ing the centre of the known world /. e. China, 
is not the centre of the Earth. Lhe centre of the hCarth must be 
beneath the Polar Star, tlie centre of Heaven. Wang i'lt nng su])poses 
the distance between Ijogamj and the c^entre of the Earth below 
the pole to be about HO.OUO Li. The distance from the centre of 
the Earth to its southern limit, the south-point of the sun, thus 
measuring about 50,000 Li, the distance from the centre to the 
north-[)oint must be the same. That would give 100,000 Li as the 
length of the Earth from north to south, and the .same number 
can be assumed for the distance from east to west (Chap. XIX). 

The actual world ((^hina) lies in the south-east of the univei>e 
((dutp, XX). This peodiar idea may owe its origin to the observation 
that China lies south of the Polar Star, the centre of Heaven, and 
that at the east-side China is bordered by the ocean, whereas in 
the west the maiidand continues. 

'I'smi yV?/i, a scholar of the 4th cent. n.c. has proj)ounded the 
doctrine that there are Nine (Continents, all surrounded by minor 
seas, and that China is but one of them, situated in the south-east. 
Bt'vond the Nine (Continents there is still the (ireat Oceau. Wong 
('ll ling discredits this view, because neither the (treat Yii, who is 
believed to have penetrated to the farthest limits of the Earth and 
to have written d»)wn his observations in the >'>/ion-lini-liing, nor 
Iliioi Nan 7!s«, w ho had great scholars and experts in his service, 
mention anything about dilferent continents ((Chap. XIX). 

Phis Earth is high in the North-West and low in the South- 
East, consc(juently the rivers (low eastwards into the ocean ((Chap. XX). 
This remark again applies only to (China, which from the table land 
of (’entral Asia slopes down to the ocean, where all her big rivers (low. 
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Aiin)ng the celestial bodies the Sun is the most ini{)ortant. He 
is a star like the .^loon and the Planets, consisting of fire. His 
diameter has been found to measure 1,000 Li. The Sun follows 
the movement of Heaven, but has his own at the same time. The 
common opinion that the sun and the other stars are round is 
erroneous. They only appear so by the distatiee. I'he Sun is 
tire, but tire is not round. 'Phe meteore that have been found, 
were not round. Meteore are stars, ergo the stars are not round 
((oc. cU.). 

At noon, when the Sun is in the zenith, he. is nearer to us 
than in the morning or the evening, because the perpendicular line 
from the zenith to the earth is shorter than the obli(jue lines, 
which must he drawn at sunrise or sunset. It is for this reason 
also that the sun is hottest, when he is culminating. That the 
Sun in the zenith appears smaller than, when he. rises or sets, 
whereas, being nearer then, he ought to be bigger, is because iri 
liright daylight every fire appears smaller than in the darkness or 
at dawn (I’od.). 

This question has already been broached by Lieh Tse V, 9 
who introduces two lads disputing about it, the one saying that 
the Sun must be nearer at sunrise, because he is larger then, the 
other retorting that at noon he is hottest, and therefore must be 
nearest at noon, (onftunus is called upon to solve the problem, 
but cannot find a solution. 

Wanff ung is much nearer the truth than ly/irurus, whose 
notorious argument on the size of the sun and the moon, is not 
very much to his credit. He pretends that the stars must be 
about the size, which they appear to us. because fires did not 
lose anything of their heat, or their size by the distance {I^iog. 
Loer(. X, 91), which is an evident mis-statement. Lueretius repeats 
these arguments [lAur. V, 554-582). 

The different lengths of day and night in winter and summer 
Wang dicing attributes to the shorter and longer curves described 
by the Sun on different days. In his opinion the Sun would take 
16 different courees in heaven during the year. Other scholare 
speak of 9 only {eod.). Wang Cliung is well acquainted with the 
winter and summer SoLtiee.'i and the vernal and autumnal lu/iti- 
iioxfis {eod.). 

Whereas the Sun consists of fir(\ the Moon is water. Her 
ap[)arent roundness is an illusion; water has no definite shape 
(end.). Of the movement of the .Moon we have already spoken, 
lut’liinese natural [)hilosophy the Moon is always lo«>ked upon as 
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the opposite of the Sun. The Sun being the orh of day and light 
is Yumj, fire, conseijuently the -Moon, the companion of night and 
darkness, must he )Vh, water. The Sun appears hrilliant and hot 
like a burning lire, the Moon pale and cool like glistening water. 
What wonder that the ancient Chinese should have taken her f<*r 
real water, lor Wanff Ch ung merely echoes the general belief. 

In the matter of Eclipses Wauy (V ung does not fall in with 
the view of many of his time, to the elfect that the Sun and the 
Moon over-shadow and cover one another, nor with another theory 
e.\{)laining the eclipses by the preponderance of either of the two 
Iluids, the Yin or the Yang, hut holds that by a spontaneous move- 
ment of their Iluids the Sun or the Moon shrink for a while to 
expand again, when the eclipse is over. He notes that those 
eclipses are natural and regular phenomena, and that on an average 
an eclipse of the Sun occurs every 41 or 42 months, and an eclipse 
of the 3loon every 180 days (eod.). 

Epicums and Lucretius are both of opinion that the fading of 
the Moon may he accounted for in dilferent ways, and that there 
would he a possibility that the Moon really decrease,s i. e. shrinks 
together, and then increases again {Diog. Laert. X, 95: Lncr, V, 
719-724). 

Wang Ch' ung is aware that ebb and high-tide are caused by 
the phases of the ^loon, and that the famous “Bore” at Hangchou 
is not an ebullition of the River, resenting the crime committed 
t)ii \Vu Tse I ha, who was unjustly drowned in its waters (p. 228). 

The Stars except the Five Planet«, which have their proper 
movement, are fixed to Heaven, and turn round with it. Their 
diameter has been estimated at about 100 Li riz, '/jq of the diameter 
of the Sun. That they do not appear bigger to us than eggs is 
the elfect of their great distance (Chap. XX). They are made 
of the same substances as the Sun and the Moon and the various 
things, and not of stone like the meteors. They emit a strong 
light. The Five Planets: — Venus, Jupiter, Mercury, Mars, and 
.'^aturn consist of the essence of the Five Elements: — water, tire, 
wood, metal, and earth. The fact that the Five Planets are in 
Chinese named after the Five Elements: — 'Fhe Water Star (Mercury), 
the Fire Star (i\Iars), etc. must have led Ch ung to the belief 

that they arc actually formed of these elements. The language 
must also he held responsible for another error into which Watig 
Ch ung has fallen. He seems to believe that the stars and con- 
stellations are really what their Chinese names express e. g., that 
there are hundreds of officials and two famous charioteers in 
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Heaven, who by emittino: their fluid, sliape the fate of men, (p. 318) 
and that tlie 28 .'^olar Mnusion.s are actually celestial postal stations 
(('hap. XIX). It is possible however that the intimations of Wang 
Ch my to this effect are not to be taken literally, and that he only 
makes use of the usual terminology without attaching to them the 
meaning which his words would seem to imj)ly. We are some- 
times at a loss to know, whether ^avg (7/ung sp(*aks his mind or 
not, for his words are often only rhetorical and dialectical devices 
to meet the objections of his opponents. 

Wang ('living's ideas on Mett’ors and Shooting Stars are chiefly 
derived from some classical texts. He comes tf) the «-onclusion that 
such falling stars are not real stars, nor stones, but rain-like phe- 
nomena resembling the falling of stars (Chap, XX). 

Rain is not produced by Heaven, and, pro{)crly sj»eakiug. does 
not fall down from it. It is the moisture of earth, which rises 
as mist and clouds, and then falls down again. I he clouds and 
the fog condense, and in summer become Rain and lh‘n\ in w inter 
Snow and Frost {eod.). There are some signs showing that it is 
going to rain. Some insects become excited. Crick<‘ts and ants 
leave their abodes, and earth-w'orms come forth. The chords of 
guitars become loose, and chronic diseases more virulent. 'I he fluid 
of rain has this effect (p. 289). 

The same holds good for Wind. Hirds foresee a coming storm, 
and, when it is going to blow, become aijitated. Hut W(mg Ch nng 
get's farther and adopts the extravagant view that wind has a 
strange, influence, on perverted minds, such as robbers and thieves, 
prompting them to do their deeds, and that by its direction it iii- 
tluen<;es the market-prices. From its direction moreover, all sorts 
of calamities can be foreseen such as droughts, inundations, (‘pidernics, 
and war (p. 291). I'here is a special science for it. still j)ractised 
to-day by the Imperial Ob.se rvatory at Felcing. 

Heal and Cold correspond to fire and w’ater, to the regions, 
and to the seasons. Near the fire it is hot. near the water, cool. 
The Yang fluid is the source of heat, the Yin fluid that of cold. 
The South is the seat of the Yang, the North of the Yin. In sum- 
mer the Yang fluid predominates, in winter the V7n. The tempe- 
rature can never be changed for man’s sake, nor does Heaven ex- 
press its feelings by it. When it is cold. Heaven is not cool, nor 
is it genial and cheerful, w hen it is warm ((^ha{). XXI). 

When the Yin and the Yang fluids come into collision, we 
have Thunder and Ughining (p. 30(1). 'fhe fire of the sun colliding 
with the w'ater of the clouds (*auses an explosion, which is the 
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tliunder. Li«htning is the shooting forth of the exploding air 
(Chap. XXII, XXIX). Want) Cli'unf/ alh'^es 5 arguments to prove that 
lightning must he lire ((diaj). XXII). He ridienles the idea that thunder 
is Heaven’s angry voice, and that with its thunderbolt it destroys 
the guilty. “ When lightning strikes, he says, it hits a tree, da- 
mages a house, and p«‘rhaps kills a man. Hut not unfrequently 
a thunder-clap is without etfect, causing no damage, and destroying 
no human life. Does Heaven in such a ca.se indulge in us«‘h*ss 
anger?” And why did it not strike a fiend like the Einpre.ss Lü 
Hon, but often kills sheep and other innocent animals? (<?o</.) Im- 
rrHim asks tlie same (pie.stion: — 

“ si .lii|i{)ite,i- at(|ue alii fiil^entia divi 

terrifico (|uatiimt .sonitii ca*le.stia teinpla 
et Jaeiiuit i^'tiein quo <|oi(|ue,st cum<]iie voluptn.s, 
cur (|uil)U.s incautiiin .scelu.s aversatiile cuinquest 
non taciunt icti (laiiuna.s ut fuli'iiri.s halent 
pectore pcrfixo, docimieii mortalihii.s acre, 
et ))(>tius nulla silii turpi conscius in re 
volvitur in tiaininis innoxiiis iiu|ue peditur 
turliine ca-le.sti .suLilo correptus et ijjtii? 
cur etiam loca .sola petunt Irustraque lahorant?” 

{Lnur. VI, .’tSO-389). 

The poet states that tempests are brought about by tlie con- 
llict of the cold air of winter with the hot air of summer. It is 
a battle of fire on the one. and of wind and m(nsture on the other 
side. Lightning is fire {md. 355-375). Thunder is produced by 
the concussion of the clouds chased by the wind (fW. 94seq.). 


c) Etluc,s. 

In the Lun-hen<j, ethical j)roblems take up but a small spai'e. 
Hrohably Waixj i'h nng has treated them more in detail in his lost 
work, the i'ln-KU-ch'wh-gi “Censures on Morals.” In the l^uu-hnnj 
they are touched upon more incidentally. 

Men are all endowed with the same heavenly fluid, wliieh 
becomes their' vital force and their mind. There is no fundamental 
dill’erence in their organisation. But the quantity of the fluids 
v.'iries, hence the difVereiu^e of their chara<*ters. “ The fluid men 
ar<^ endowed with, says Wtmg Ch'ung^ is either copious or deficient, 
and their characters correspondingly good or bad ” (Chap. XXXI). 
Efdcurus explains the difference of human characters by the different 
mixture of the four substances constituting the soul. 
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The vital (luid (‘inbracos the Five KhMiients of Chinese natural 
[)liil(kSO{>hy : Water, fiie, wood, metal, and earth, whi(!h form the 
Five Orjfans of the hodv: the heart, the liver, the stomach, the 
limgfs, and the kidneys. These inner parts are the seats of the 
Five Virtues: — henevolence, jiistiee, propriety, knowledge, and truth 
(p. 285). The Five Virtues are regarded as the elements ol’ human 
character and intelligence. Fhus the (piantity of tlie original fluid 
has a direct influence upon the character of the [)erson. A small 
(lose produces but a small heart, a small liver, etc. and these 
organs being small the moral and mental ijnalities of the owner 
can he hut small, insufficient, had. The copiousness of the fluid 
has the opposite result. 

The Five Organs are the substrata of the “ Five Virtues.” 
.Vny injury of the former affects the latter. When those organs 
become diseased, the intellect loses its brightness, and morality 
declines, and, when these substrata of the mind and its virtues 
arc completely destroyed by death, the mind ceases likewi.se (p, .‘175). 

Being virtually contained in the vital or heavenly fluid, the 
Five Virtues must come from Fleaven and be heavenly virtues 
(( haj). XLIII). Heaven is unconscious and inactive, therefore it 
cannot practise virtue in a liuinan way, but the results of the spon- 
taneous movement of the heavenly fluid are in accordance with virtue. 
It would not be difficult to qualify the working of nature as bene- 
volent, just, and j)roper, which has been done by all religions, al- 
though um'onscious benevolence and unconscious justice are ({uccr 
notions, but how about unconscious knowledge and unconscious 
truth, the last of the Five Virtues? \Van(^ ('h ung finds a way out 
of this imjxhsse-. — “ The heart of high Heaven, he says, is in tlie 
bosom of the Sages,” an idea expressed already in tlie lAki (Cf, 
I^eyges transl. Vol. I, p. 382). Heaven feels and thinks with their 
hearts (p. 308 seq.). Heaven lias no heart of its own, but the heart 
of the Sages as well as of men in general are its hearts, for they have 
been produced by tlie heavenly fluid. This fluid, originally a shapeless 
and diffuse mass, cannot think or feel by itself. To become con- 
scious it reejuires an organism. In so far it can be .said that by 
consulting one’s own heart, one learns to know the will of Heaven, 
that “Heaven acts through man” and that “when it reprimands, 
it is done through the mouths of Sages ” {end.). 

Wang Ch ung does not enter upon a discussion on what the 
moral law really is, and why it is binding. He simply takes the 
F'ive Virtues in the acceptation given them by the Confucianists. 
But he ventilates another question, which has been taken up by 
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almost all the moralists from McnrluA- downward, that of the on'g- 
inal goodness or badness of Imman nature. W'ang C/i' unr/ acijuaints 
us with the different views on this subject. 'I'he tw<> extremes 
are represented by who advocates the original goodness, 

and by Ifsilu Vive, who insists upon its badness. There are many 
compromises between these two contrasting theories. Wang Ch uug 
himself takes a middle course, dt*claring that human natural dis- 
|)Osition is sometimes good, and sometimes bad, just as some peo- 
ple are by nature very intelligent, while others are feeble-minded 
(Chap. XXXII). 

Original nature may be changed by external influences. Go()d 
people may become bad, and bad ones may reform and turn good. 
Such results can be brought about by intercourse with good or 
bad persons. With a view to reforming the wicked the State makes 
use of p\iblic instruction and criminal law (Chap. XXXI). Wang 
('h' uug adopts the classification of Coufmnm, who distinguishes average 
people and such above and below the average (Analects VI, 19). 
“ 'I'he character of average [)coj>le,” he says, “ is the work of liahit. 
Made familiar with good, they turn out good, a<;customed to evil, 
they become wicked. Only with extremely good, or extremely' bad 
charac.ters habit is of no avail.” These are the people above and 
beh)w the average. Their characters are so inveterate, that laws 
and instructions are powerless against them. They remain what 
they are, good or had (Chap. XXXI 1). 

The cultivation of virtue is better than the adoration of sjjirits. 
who cannot help us (Chap. XMV). Yet it would he a mistake to be- 
lieve that virtue ])iocnrcs happiness, rdicity and misfortune depend 
on fate and chance, and cannot he attracted by virtue or crime 
(Chaj). XXX\M11). On the whole Wang i'h ung does not think much 
of virtue and wi.sdom at all. He has amalgamated the Confucian 
Hthics with his .system as far as possible, but the I'aoist ideas 
suit him imudi better and break through here and there. The 
Taoists urge that virtue and wisdom are a decline from man's ori- 
ginal g<»otlness. Originally j)eople lived in a state of <|uietude and 
happy ignorance. “Virtuous actions were out of the ([uestiou, and 
the people were dull and beclouded. Knowledge and wisdom did 
not yet make their appearance” (p. 280). Ihey followed their 
natural propensities, acted spontaneously, and were happy. Such 
was the conduct of the model em|)erors of anticpiity, Huang Ti, Yno, 
and S/iun. I'hey lived in a state of (juietude and indifference, did 
not work, and the empire was governed by itself (p. 278). They 
merely imitated Heaven, who's principle is spontaneity and in- 
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action. Now-a-days this high standard can only be attained by 
the wisest and best men. “A man with the highest, purest, and 
fullest virtue has been endowed with a large ijuantity of the 
heavenly lluid, therefore he can follow the example of Heaven, 
and be spontaneous and inactive like it ” {loc. cit.). He need not 
troiible about virtue, or act on purpose, for he is naturally vir- 
tuous, and all his spontaneous deeds are excellent. The majority 
of people, however, cannot reach this height. Having received 
but a small quota of the heavenly fluid, they cannot follow its 
example, and become active. They practise the routine virtues, 
which for the superior man, who naturally agrees with them, are 
of little importance. 


(1) Critique. 

Wang C/i nng not only criticises the common ideas, superstitions, 
and more or less scientific theories current at his time, but lie also 
gives his judgment upon the principal scholars, whose tenets he 
either adopts or controverts, and it is not witlumt interest to learn, 
how he values well known j)hilos()phei“s and historians. 

a) Philosophers. 

Of all philosophers by far the most fre(|uently cited is i’on- 
fuctns. In Wang Cliung's estimation he is the Sage of China. He 
calls him the “ Nestor in wisdom and virtue, and the most eminent 
of all philosophers” (Chap. XXXH). Wang Cf/wig seems to believe 
that he has won his cause, whenever lie can quote Confucius as his 
authority, and that with a dictum of the Sage he can confound 
all his adv'ersaries. In quoting (onfucius he uses great libertj^ in- 
terpreting his utterances so as to tally with his own views. Hut 
this veneration does not prevent him from criticising even (hnfurius. 
lie thinks it necessary to vindicate himself from the charge of 
impiety and immorality, intimating that even Sages and Worthies 
are not infallible and may err sometime.s (Chap. XX XI II). He might 
have done anything else, but this offence the Literati will never <*on- 
done. His attacks on Confucius are very harmless and not even very 
clever. He does not imjmgn the Confucian system, which on the 
contrary he iqiholds, though he departs from it much farther than 
he himself know’s. His method consists in hunting up contra- 
dictions and repugnancies in the Analects. He not seldom con- 
structs a contradiction, where there is none at all, by putting much 
more into the words of Confucius than they contain. He forgets 
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that in frerly talkin" with lVi<Mi(l8 or j)upils — and tln» Analects 
are nothin" else than such conversations — one does not weiffh 

“ CT 

every word. Besides the pecidiar e,ircninstan<*es and the form of 
mind of the speaker must he taken into consideration, which Wang 
Ch nug often nefjlei'.ts. In short, the. essay on Confwius is in no 
way a master-piece of criticism and not worth the fuss made about it. 

Meucinx, the sec-otid Sa"e, is akso very olten mentioned. Wang 
Ch' ung holds him in hi"h este»*m. hut treats his work in the same 
way as the Analects, d'he objections raised keep more or less on 
the. surface, ami do not aHeM't the substance of his doctrine. 

riie. hi"hest praise is bestowed on Vang Ihiuug^ another famous 
('onfneianist of the Ilan epo<*.h. Wang Ch ung compares the historian 
S.<e Ma Ch im with the Yellow Biver and Yang ll.aung with the ITan 
(Chap. XXXVll). lie rose like a star (p. 2(>1), and his cliief work, 
the T ai-h.siian-ching was a creation (p. 268). 

Like /fnai Aan Vise, Wang Ch' ung very often mentions li 
conjointly with Confinius as the two great Sag»‘s of ajiticjuity. .\t 
that time the fain«’ oi' ('onftuius had not yet ecilipsed the philosopluT 
of mutual love, d'hough appreciating him, Wang (h ung rejects his 
system as uiiju’aeticral, maintaining that its many contradictioris 
have [)revente<l its spreading ((^hap. XXXVll). d'he Mehists believe 
in ghosts and sj)irits and adore them, imploring their help. At the 
same time they neglect the funerals and the (h*ad, and they deny 
the existence of fate. 

When Lao T.'ie is referred to, he is usually introdiu’ed to- 
gether with Hiunig 7V, w’ho like f^ao 7Ve is looked upon as the 
father of d'aoism. They are both (‘ailed truly wise (p. 278). The 
'Taoist school (Established the principle of spontaneity and inaction. 
The |)hilosoj)hy of Wang Ch ung is to a great extent based on their 
doctrines without, however, be(*oming Taoistic, for he leaves out 
the (pn'ntessence of their system, 7Wo, nor will he have anything 
of their trans(a*ndentalism, mvsticism or other extrava"anci('s. 

Wang Ch ung is well ac(|uainted with the Taoist writer Uuni 
San I’.se, from whose work he freely culls, oftener than he men- 
tions him. He refutes the legend that IJuai San T.se by his alchi- 
mistieal studies obtain(*(l immortality, and with his entire house- 
hold, including his dogs and poultry asc:ende(l to Heaven, sub- 
mitting that he either was beh**aded for some political intrigues 
or (totnmitted suicide (Chap. XX\ 111). 

.\gainst Ilan I'ci 7!ve. who wrote on the theory of government 
and legislation, and whose writings are strongly tainted with 
'Taoism, Ch ung shows a ])ronounced antipathy. He most 
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veluMnently attacks him for having; <le<*larcil the s<*hoiai*s and lit»*- 
rati to he useless grubs in the State. Ifon FrI Tt<e was of opinion 
that rewards anil punishments were sufficient to keep up order. 
Wang ('h ntnj objects that in his system virtue has no place. Unu 
Fel T.se despises divination, which Wamj Ch nng defends. Ihm Fei 
l\<e was much ajipreciated by the Enijicror C/i in S/iiJi Ihunnj Ti, a 
great admirer of his works, which, however, did not hinder the 
tyrant from condemning him to death for some political rea.son. 

It is passing strange that tlie great Taoist philosophers Lieh 
T»e and CFuaiiff I'se are not once named. Were they so little read 
at Wany CFung'a time, tliat he did not know them? Some of his 
stories are told in Lieh Tse likewise with nearly the same words, 
hut it does not follow, that they must he quoted from Lieh Tse, 
for such narrations are often found in st‘veral authors, one copying 
from the other without acknowledging his souri’e. 

A scholar, of whom Ch wi(j speaks very often is Tuny 

Chung Shu, a very prolific writer of the 2nd cent. n.c. He was said 
by many to have completed the doctrine of (mfiunus, while otliers 
held tliat he had perverted it. Wang Ch' wig thinks that both views 
are wrong (('hap. XXXVH). Tung Chung Shu devoted his labours to 
the CF un~cF iu, but he also wrote on the magical arts (p. 2G4) and 
ou Taoism. W'ang ('Fung says that his argumiMits on d'aoist doc- 
trines are very i|ueer, but that his idejts on morals and on go- 
vernment are e.xcelicnt. In human nature Tung Chung Shu dis- 
tinguishes between natural disposition and feeling. rhe former, 
he says, is the outcome of the Yang principle and therefore good, tlie 
IVelings are produced by the V7« and are therefore bad (Cliap. XXXll). 
Tung Chung Shu seems to have been the inventor of a special 
rain-sacrifice. The figure of a dragon was put up to attract the 
rain. W'ang CF ung stands up for it witli great fervour and attempts 
to prove its efficacy (p. 235, N. 47). 

Of Tsou Yen many miracles were already related at W'ang 
Ch ung’s time. He rejects them as fictions. Tsou Yens writings 
were brilliant, he says, but too vague and diffuse ((^hap. XXX VI 1). 
With his above mentioned theory of the Nine Continents W'ang 
CF ung does not agree. 

The sophist Kung Sun Lung as well as Kuan 'Tse and Shang 
Yang, who both have philosophised on the State, are rather se- 
verely dealt with (Chap. XXXVll). On the other hand Wang Ch ung 
is very lavish in his praise of the writers of the I Ian time vh. Liu 
Hsiang, Lu Chin, author of the llsin-gii, a work on government, Iliutn 
(lain Shan, author of the Ilsin-lun, and Ihum K win, who wrote the 
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Yen-t 'uh-lun, a work on Hnance and other State (jiiestions. Besides 
Wang Cli ung gives the naini*s of a number of liis contemporaries 
to whom he predicts immortality, but lie has been a bail pro pliet. 
for save one they are all forgotten now. 

ß) Fll^tf/rian.'f. 

It was a great controversy during the Unit epoch, wliieh 
commentary to tlie ('It nn-ch iu was the best. Tlie Tso-r/nutn had 
not yet secured the position, it holds now; many scholars gave 
the preference to tlie works of Kung Yang or Ku Liang. Wang 
Chung avers that Tso Ch iu Ming’s Iso-rhuan surpasses all tlie others, 
and that having lived nearer to Confurins’ time than the other 
commentators, Tso ('it in Ming has had more facilities to ascertain 
the views of the Sage and to give them in their purest form. 
Wang Ch ung confirms that the Kuo-yu is also the work of Tso 
eh iu Ming (Chap XXXA'Il). Many of Wang ('h ung's stories and 
myths are taken from the Tso-chuan. 

Of the Lü-shih~rh un-rh iu of Til Tu HW, an important work 
for antiipie lore, Wang CTung says that it contains too much of 
the marvellous. 

To illustrate his theories Wang Chung often lays the Shi-rhi 
under contribution. Of its author, Sse Ma Chum, he speaks with 
great deference, and regards him as the greatest writer of the Han 
period. What he reproaches him with, is that Ma Chum too 
often leaves us in the dark as to his own opinion on a cpiestiim, 
stating only the bare facts, or giving two diflerent versions of the 
same event without deci^ling, which is the correct one {/or. rii.). 

Tan Ku, Wang Chung’s contemporary and the son of his 
teacher Tan !*iao, is lauded for his good verses and memorials 
{loc. cit.). He is the one contemporary of our philosopher, who 
really has become immortal by his y-reat work, the llan-shu. .\t 
Wattg Chung’s time it had not yet appeared, and so is never re- 
ferred to. It was completed and published after Tan Ku’s death 
by his sister Tan Chao. 

That he posses.ses some abilities in the field of literary and 
historical critiipie himself, Wang Ch ung shows in his remarks on 
the origin and history of the Classics. He tells us, how they were 
composed, how discovered after the Burning of the Books, how 
handed down, and how divided into books and chapters (Chap. 
XX XVI). In spite of his profound veneration for the classical 
literature he does not hesitate to censure those passages, which do 
not find his approval, or to expose the exaggerations and fables 
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with wltich they teem (p. 231, N. 27). In like manner lie is in- 
delatigable in deteeting Taoist fictions and inventions and in re- 
ducing them to their true measure, for it does not satisfy him to 
demonstrate their impossibility; he desires to find out, how they 
originated (p. 230, N. 24). He combats the legends which have 
found their wav into the historical literature, although they are 
less frecjueut than in the Taoist works (j). 230, N. 25-2()). The 
entire Luu-h^ny is a big battle agains these errors. His discussions 
would seem sometimes a little lengthy, and the subjei^t not to reijuire 
such an amount of arguments, for we would prove the same with 
a few words, or not discuss it at all, the propositif)!i being for us 
self-evident. We must however bear in mind, that what for us 
now is self-evident and indisputable, was not so for the Chinese, 
for whom Wang ('It ung wrote his book, and that to shake them in 
their dee{)-seated persuasions a huge apparatus of logic was ne- 
cessary. Even then probably the majority held fast to their pre- 
couceptions. The triumphant march of logic is checked, as soon 
as sentiment and prejudiite comes in. 

Historically Wottg Ch' ting takes another point of view than 
his contemporaries, who for the most jiart took little interest in 
their own time, and let their fancies wander back to tlie golden 
age of remote antitjuity. Wang (‘/t'ting is more modern than most 
Chinese of the present day. He was of ripinion that the lion dy- 
nasty was as good, even better than the famous old dynasties 
(p. 23(1, N. 56). rive essays bear upon this thesis. His reasoning 
is very lame however, for instead of speaking of the government, 
he only treats of the auspicious portents proving the c.xcellence of 
the ruling sovereigns. 


e) Religion and Folklore. 

The religion of the Chinese at the linn time was a cult of 
nature combined with ancestor woi*ship. riiey reganhd certain 
parts of nature and certain natural phenomena as s[iirits or as 
aiiiinateil by spints, and tried to propitiate them and the ghosts 
of their ancestors by prayers and sacrifices. ('onvim*ed that these 
spirits and ghosts could help them, or do them harm, as they 
chose, they contrived to win their good graces, praying for hapjii- 
ness, imploring them to avert evil, and showing their gratitude for 
received benefits by their ofh'rings. 

, I'he chief deities woi*shipped during the ('/too period were:— • 
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Ilenren and its parts: — tlie »SV«, tlu* Moon, and the Sfnrs. Among 
tlie latter the Fife IHanets take the first place, hut the 28 Solar 
Mansions and other eonstellations. sueh as the l)if>j>er and the 
of Lonyerit;/ were likewise adored. 

Forth and its j)arts, Mounfoiiu'! and Wrei’.'i, the Soil, and the 
(iroin growing on it, and some of its [)henomena: — Forth-^fuokes. 
Water (Inundations), and Drouyht.<t. 

Meteoi’f>logieal phenomena: — Wind and Hain, Heat and (old. 
Thunder and Light niny. 

d'he F<ntr Seasons and the Four Quarters. 

The Five Parts of the Hou.se: — The Gate, the Door, the Wall, 
the Hearth, and the Court. 

Deified Heaven was often looked upon as an emperor, the Km- 
peror on High or the Su|)renie Ruler, and so were the Planets. 
<*alled the Blue, Red, Yellow, White, and Blaek Emperors. 1 he 
other stars and constellations were their officials. All these deities 
have, as a rule, no distinct personality, and still (juite clearly show 
the traces of their origin, d he “ Prince of the Wind,” the “ Master 
of Rain,” the “Thunderer,” the “Door God,” and the “Jspirit of 
the Hearth“ or “Kitchen God” were perhaps more than the 
othei*s apprehendt'd as personal gods. 

The Spirits of the Sod and Grain were at the outset probably 
not dilferent from the other spirits animating nature, but according 
to very old traditions two persons: — Kou Lung and Ch i have after 
their deaths been deified and raised to the rank of tutelary genii 
of the land and grain. These apotheoses of men after their death 
became more fre(|uent in later ages. Under the Ch in dynasty 
CFih Yu, a legendary jiersfuiage renownde<l for his military exploits, 
was woi’shijjped as Wttr God. Fhe three sons of the mythical 
emjieror Chnan Hsii after their death heeame W'nter Spirits nm\ SpiriC 
of Epidemies, and a woman, who had died in chihlbed, and whose 
ghost had appeared to somebody after her decease, was made 
Frineess of Demons under the Han dvnastv. 

Here we have amjestral worship. Every family used to revere 
the ghosts of its decease«! ancestors, but only in such ex(‘eptional 
cases as those (pioted above «lid these gluists later on bec«iim* 
nati«)nal gods. 

d'he cult «)f the afore-mentioned deities was continued during 
the Hau ep«)ch, and with some few alterations has gone on up to 
the present day. It is the State religion «>f ('hina, saneti«>ue«l hv 
(lovernment. and |)ra<’tise«l bv the Son «>f Heaven and his high«>st 
«iflicials. Buihlhism and Taoism are oidy tolerated. Confucianism 
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is no religion, but the official moral system, which completely 
agrees with the cult of nature. 

'I'lie sacrifices to the spirits of nature were in ancient times 
perform<*(l hy the Emperor, the Feudal Princes, and the officials, 
acting as high-priests for their [)eople. The peoj)le used to sacri- 
tiee only to their own ancestors and to the S|)irits of the Door or 
the Hearth. The oblations were hurnt-olferings of animals and 
libations of wine. Fhere was no clergy to mediate between the 
gods and the people. These rules were le.ss strictly observed 
during the llan epO(di, when occasionally priests sacrificed in the 
place of the Emperor, and even priestesses wer<* allowed to make 
offerings in their temples. In out-of-the-way {)laces, where no 
officials were near, the people could themselves worship the gods, 
whose service else was incumbent upon the magistrates (cf. Chap. Xld, 
Xldl and Sthi-chi cliap. 27-28). 

\Vau<j (V ung asserts that most of these sacrifices are super- 
fluous, because the deities thus honoured are merely parts of others, 
to which offerings are made likewise. The Sun, the Moon, aiul the 
8tars are parts of Heaven, They must participate in the oblations 
offer«*d to Heaven, why then give them special sacrifices to hoot? 
With Mountains and Rivers, the Soil and Grain, which are the 
••onstitueTit parts of Earth, it is the same. Would any reasonable 
person, irrespective of his usual meals, s[)ecially feed his limbs? 
(Chap. XLl.) 

Moreover, spirits and ghosts cannot enjoy the sacrifices, for 
there are none, at least not personal ludngs, as people seem to 
imagine (Chap. XLIV). If they were air, they could not eat nor smell, 
and if they had a body, it would b(‘ so enormous, that men could 

♦ V 

never satisfy their appetite. H<uv should they feed the Earth or even 
a ^lountain or a River? {cod. and Chap. XEI.) Beittg formed of the 
shapeless fluid, ghosts and spirits can neither feel nor act, conseipiently 
they cannot do anything for man nor against him. Ergo hy sacrifices 
In* does not obtain his end, divine j)rotection (Chap. XLH). There- 
fore sacrifices can he nothing more than svnd)oHcal acts, showing 
the gratitude and the affection of tlie sacrifreer. He is thankful 
for all the kindness he has received from Heaven and Earth, and 
from his parents and forefathers {cod.). Sacrifices are manifestations 
of the l>iety of him, who offers them, but their omission cannot 
have any evil conseejuence. 

Kcorrism is the correlate of prayers and sacrifices. I he an- 
cient (’hinese used to practise it particularly with the Spirit of 
Sickness, whom they expelled. (’/t umj thinks it as us(‘less as 
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sacrifices, for, says he, provided the spirits are mist and vapours, 
they cannot do any harm, should they really exist, however, then 
they would induhitablv not allow themselves to he driven ofl*. 

ft ft 

They would not only oiler resistance, but also resent the alfrout, 

••ft- 

and take their revenj^e u|)on the exorcist (Chap. XLIV). 

Primitive Chinese religion has not produced a mythoh)gy 
worth speaking of, but a variety of superstitions have clustered 
around it. Some of them \Vnn<j i'h utuj brings to our notice. The 
principle aim of (’hinese religion is to obtain happiness and to 
remove evil. Hut is does not suffice to worship the spirits, one 
must al.so avoid such actions, as might bring down misfortune. In 
the popular belief there is a certain mystic connection, a sort of 
harmony between fate and human activity, though one does not 
see how. When the Yamen officials are very bad, the number of 
tigers increase« so much, that plenty of people are devoured by 
them. The rapacity of the underlings is believed to cause grubs 
and insects to eat grain (p. 235, N. 48-49). It is dangerous to ex- 
tend a building to the west, one must not see women who recently 
have given birth to a child, and children horn in the first or the 
fifth months should not be brought up, for they will be the cause 
of their parents death (p. 2.39, N. 68). Exceptional precautions must 
be taken in building a new house (p. 240, N.74). 

For most actions in every-tlay-life the time chosen is of the 

ft ft 

utmost importance. .\n unhicky time spoils everything. I'lie Chine.’<e 
at the Han epoch had not only their dies fasti and nefasii, but pro- 
pitious and unpropitious yeai*s, months, days,, and lumrs. Special 
books gave the necessary information. For some actions certain 
lucky days had to be chosen, for others certain unhu-ky ones had 
to be avoided. .Special days were assigned for the commencing of 
a new-building or for funerals. Bathing on certain days, women 
were sure to become lovely, on others they would become ill- 
favoured. Moving one’s residence one should avoid a collision 
with the Spirit of the North, 'Hai l^ui (p. 239, X. 70, 72, 73). People 
neglecting these rules would fall in with malignant spirits, or meet 
with evil influences. These ideas have come down to our time, and 
are still cherished by the majority of the Chinese. The e.alendar 
published every year by the Board of Astronomy serve« them as 
a guide, noting that which may be safely done on (‘ach day. and 
that which may not. Warn/ ('It n>i(/ has done his best ti> eradicate 
these suj:)erstitions, showing their unreasonableness and futility, a.s 
we see with little success, so deei)ly are they still rooted in the 

■ ft ft 

Chinese mind after nearly two thousand years. 
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4. Table of Contents of the Lun-heng. 

Book I. 

1. Chap. I. Fmfj-yn 

l'his chapter treats of the relation between officers and their 
M)vereio;n. To be appreciated and sncceijsful an official must find 
the right prince, who understands him and puts him in the right 
place. One. must not make the siuxessful responsible for their 
success, or the unsuccessful for their failure, because not their talents, 
but time and circumstances are decisive. 

2. Chap. II. LeUhni 

'fhe difficulties and annoyances whi<di people have to endure 
come from abroad, and are not the result of their own works. There- 
fore they must not be blamed. Fear and good conduct have no 
infinence on fortune or misfortune. “ Fortune is what we obtain 
without any eflbrt of our own, atid misfortune what happens to 
us without our co-operation,” The chief annoyances of officials at 
the court and in the provinces are slanderous reports of envious 
persons. 'Fhree kinds of <*alumnies are distinguished. The wise 
do not feel troubled about this, and lead the life which most 
suits them. 

*3. Chap. III. Ming-lu Destiny and Fortune). 

Destiny predetermines the length of man’s life, and whether 
he shall be rich and honourable, or poor and mean. There is no 
correspondence between human virtue and fate, d’he wicked and 
the unintelligent are very often happy, whereas men endowed with 
the highest faculties and the noblest character j)erish in misery, 
as is shown by various examples from history. 'I'he knowing, 
therefore, do not hunt after happiness, but leave everything to 
Heaven, sufiering with etjuanimity what cannot be avoided, and 
placidly awaiting their turn. The opinions of several philosophers 
holding similar views are given. 

*4. Chap. IV. CFi-shou Idfc and Vital Fluid). 

There are two kinds of fate, the one determining the events 
of life, the other its length. The length of life depends on the 

Sole : — Tlic cliHptci’s marked with an iusterisk have hceii translated. 
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quantity of the vital Iluid received at birtl). Accordingly the body 
waxes strong or weak, and a strong body lives longer than a 
feeble one. I'he normal length of human life should be a liundred 
years, rhe Classics attest that the wise emperors of the (ioldeii 
Age: — Ydo, S/run, Wang, ITj/ W'ang, and otluu's all lived over 

hundred years. 


Book II. 

*5. Cliap. I. }Jsi?ig~ou $ (On Cliance and Luck). 

Happiness and misfortune are not the outcome of man's good 
or bad actions, but chance and luck. Some have good luck, others 
bad. Good and bad fortune are not distributed in a just way, 
according to worth, but are mere chance. This is true of man 
as well as of other beings. Even Sages are often visited with 
misfortune. 

*6. Cha]). II. Miruf-yi np (What is meant by Destiny?). 

The school of MS Ti denies the existence of Destiny. Wang 
Cl/ung follows the authority of Confueius. There are various kinds 
of destinies. The length of human life is regulated by the tlui<l 
of Heaven, their wealth and honour by the effluence of the stars, 
with which men are imbued at their birth. W'aug Ch ung rejects 
the distinction of natural, concomitant, and adverse fate, but admits 
contingencies, chances, and incidents, which may either agree with 
the original fate and luck, or not. The fate of a State is always 
stronger than that of individuals. 

*7. Chap. HI. Wu-hsing (Unfounded A.ssertions). 

At birth man receives the vital fluid from Heaven. This 
fluid determines the length of his life. There are no means to 
prolong its duration, as the Taoists pretend. Some examples from 
history are shown to be untrustworthy. At death everything ends. 
The vital force disperses, and the body is dissolved. 

*8. Chap. IV. Shuai-hsing ^'[4 (The Forming of Characters). 

There are naturally good, and there are naturally bad char- 
acters, but this difl’erence between the qualities of low and superior 
men is not fundamental. The original fluid permeating all is the 
same. It contains the germs of the Five Virtues. Those who are 
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endowed witli copious fluids, become vrituous, those whose fluid 
is deficient, wicked. But bv external influences, human nature can 
turn from good into bad, and the reverse. Bad people can be im- 
proved, and become good by instruction and good example. I here- 
fore the State cannot dispense with instructions and laws. 

*9. Chap. V. Chi-yen (Au.spicious Portent.s). 

Auspicious portents appear, wlien somebody is destined to 
something grand by fate, especially, when a new dynasty rises, 
rhese manifestations of fate a[>pear either in the person’s body, 
or as lucky signs in nature, or under tlie form of a halo or a 
glare. A great variety of instances from ancient times down to 
the I Ian dynasty are adduced in proof. 


Book III. 

10. Chap. I. Ou-hui 

Fate acts spontaneously. There are no other alien forces at 
work besides fate. Nobody is able to do anything against it. 
Human activity is of no consequence. 

*11. Chap. II. Ku-hsiany (On Antliroposcopy). 

The heavenly fate becomes visible in the body, and can be 
foreseen by anthroposco])y. The (’lassies contain examples. The 
physiognomists draw their conclusions from the osseous structure 
and from the lines of the skin. The character can also be seen 
from the features. 

*12. Chap. III. CICu-ping Original Gift). 

Destiny comes down upon man already in his embryonic state, 
not later on during his life. It becomes mind internally and body 
externally. This law governs all organisms. Heaven never invests 
virtuous emperors, because it is pleased with them, for this would 
be in opposition to its principle of spontaneity and inaction. Utter- 
ances of the Classics that Heaven was pleased and looked round, 
etc. are to be taken in a figurative sense. Heaven has no human 
body and no human (jualities. Lucky omens are not sent by Heaven, 
but appear by chance. 

16 ‘ 
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*18. (8jap. IV. Pen-hsing Original Nature). 

l'hc clifl’erent theories of Chinese moralists on human nature 
are discussed. Shih Tue holds that human nature is partly good, 
partly had, Menciu-s that it is originally good, but can he corrupted. 
Sun 7se that it is originally had, Kuo Tse that it is neither good 
nor had, and that it all depends on instruction and development. 
Ln Chiu that it is predisposed for virtue, rung ('hung Shu and 
Liu IJsumg distinguish between natural disposition and natural feel- 
ings. Wang Ch ung holds that nature is sometimes good and some- 
times bad, hut essentially alike, being the fluid of Heaven, and 
adopts the (\)iifucian distinction (>f average people, people above, 
and people below the average. The latter alone can be changed 
by habit. 

*14. Chap. V. Wu-shih (The Nature of Things). 

Heaven and Earth do not create man and the otlier things 
on earth intentionally. They all grow of themselves. Had Heaven 
produced all creatures on purpose, it would have taught them 
mutual love, whereas now one destroys the other. Some have ex- 
plained this struggle for existence by the hypothesis that all creatures 
are filled with the fluid of the Five Elements, which fight together 
and overcome one another. Wang Ch’ung controverts this view and 
the symbolism connected therewith. 

*15. Cliap. VI. Chi-kuai (Miracles). 

Wang Ch'ung proves by analogies that the supernatural births 
reported of several old legendary rulers, who are said to have been 
procreated by dragons or a special fluid of Heaven, are impossible. 
The Spirit of Heaven would not consort with a woman, for only 
beings of the same species pair. Saints and Sages are born like 
other people from their parents. 

Book IV. 

16. Chap. I. Shu-hsü 

The chapter contains a refutation of a series of wrong state- 
j merits in ancient books. The assertion that Shun and Yil died in the 

' South is shown to be erroneous. Wang Ch'nng explodes the idea 

that the “ Bore ” at Ilang-chon is caused by the angry spirit of 
IT« 7se Hm, who was thrown into the Ch' ien-t' ang Ricer, and re- 
marks that the tide follows the phases of tlie moon. (Bk. IV, p. 5v.) 
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17. Chaj). II. Pien~hsü 

Wnug Ch^nug points out that many reports in ancient literature 
concerning extraordinary |)l»enomena. not in harmony with the laws 
of nature, are fictitious and unreliable, e. r/. the story that touched 
bv the virtue of Duke ('hing of >^ung, the planet Mars shifted its 
j)lace, tliat Heaven rewarded the Duke with 21 extra years, or that 
the great Diviner of Ch i caused an eartlujuake. 

Book V. 

18. *Chap. 1. Yi-hsil 

The impossibility of some miracles and supernatural events 
is demonstrated, which have been handed down in am‘i(‘nt works, 
and are universally believed by the people and the literati, fi. g. the 
birth of Pao Sse from the. saliva of dragons. 

19. Chap. II. Kan-km 

Wang Ch ung contests that nature can be moved by man and 
deviate from its course. Various old legends are critically tested: — 
the alleged appeanuice of ten suns in Yao's time, the rej)ort that 
the sun went back in his course, the wonders which happened 
(luring the captivity of 7Voa Yen and Tan, Prince of Yen. 

The tenor of the last four chapters all treating of unfounded 
assertions or figments h^-ü'* is very similar. 

Book VI. 

*20. Chap. I. jjfg (Wrong Notions about Hapj)iness). 

Happiness is not given by Heaven as a reward for good actions, 
as the general belief is. The Mf^hist theory that the spirits pro- 
tect and help the virtuous is controverted by facts. Wang Ch ung 
shows how several cases, adduced as instancies of how Heaven re- 
cx)rapensed the virtuous are illusive, and that fate is capricious 
and unjust. 

*21. Chap. II. (Wrong Notions on Unhappinc.s.s). 

The common belief that Heaven and Earth and the spirits 
punish the wicked and visit them with misfortune, is erroneous, 
as shown by examples of virtuous men, wlio were unlucky, and 
of wicked, wlio flourished. All this is the result of chance and 
luck, fate and time. 
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*22. Chap. III. Lung-hsil (On Dragons). 

The dragon is not a spirit, but has a body and lives in pools. 
It is not 1‘etched by Heaven during a thunderstorm, as peoj)le believe. 
I’lie difl'erent views about its shape are given: — It is represented 
as a snake with a horse’s l>ead, as a flying creature, as a reptile 
that can he mounted, atid like earthworms and ants. In ancient 
times dragons were reared and eaten. I’lie dragon rides on the 
clouds during the tempest, there being a certain sympathy between 
the dragon and clouds. It can expand and contract its body, and 
make itself’ invisible. 

*2H. Cliap. IV. Lei-hsü (On Thunder and Lightning). 

Thunder is not the expression of Heaven’s anger. As a sjiirit 
it could not give a sound, nor could it kill a man with its 
breath. It does not laugh either. Very often the innocent are 
struck by lightning, and monsters like the f^mpress Ltl Hon are 
spared. The pictorial representations of thunder as united drums, 
or as the thunderer Kung^ are misleading. Thunder is fire or 
hot air, the solar fluid Yang exploding in its conflict with the Yin 
fluid, lightning being the shooting forth of the air. Five arguments 
are given, whv' thunder must be fire. 

Book VII. 

*24. Chap. I. Tao-hsii (Taoi.st Untruths). 

Man dies and can become immortal. The Taoist stories of 
Huang Ti and Huai Nau Tse’s ascension to heaven, of the flying 
genius met by Lu .lo, and of Hsiang Man Tse’s travel to the moon 
ari‘ inventions. The magicians do not possess the povvers ascribed 
to them. The Taoist theory of prolonging life by (juietism and 
dispassionateness, by regulating one’s breath, and using medin’nes 
is untenable. 

*25. Chap. II. Yn-tsPng (Exaggeration.s). 

Wang ('fi'ung points out a number of historical <*xaggerations 
e. g. that the embonpoint of i'hieh and Chou was over a foot, that 
Clam had a wine-lake, from which 3,000 persons sucked like cattle, 
that ll'e// Wang could drink 3,000 bum[)ers of wine, and (onfuains 
100 gallons, and some mis-statements concerning the simplicity of 
Yao and Shun, and the cruelty of Huang Ti, and tries to reduce 
them to the proper limits. 
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Book VIII. 

*26. Cliap. I. Ju-tsmy (Exaggerations of tlie Lit^'rati). 

Wnuy Ch img goes on to criticise some old traditions: — on the 
abolition of punishments under Yao and S/nm, on the wonderful 
shooting of Yang Iw C/ii and llsiung Cli ü 71ve, on the skill of Ln Pan, 
on thing K o’s attempt upon Shih Jfuang Ti’s life, on the miracles 
connected with the Nine Tripods of the Chou dynasty, etc. 

27. Chap. II. Yi-tseny 

People are fond of the marvellous and of cxagg<Tations. in 
witness whereof passages are quoted from the Shaking, the Shiking, 
the Yiking, the Lun-gil, and the C7i un-cli in. 


Book IX. 

* 28. Chap. I. Wen K'uny j|^ (Criticisms on Confurius). 

The (,’onfucianists do not dare to critii’.ise the Sages, although 
the words of the Sages are not always true and often contra- 
dictory. It is also, because they do not understand the difficult 
passages, and only repeat what the commentators have said. Wang 
('ll ung vindicates the right to criticise even Confarias. Such crit- 
icisms are neither immoral nor irrational. 'J’hey help to bring out 
the meaning, and lead to greater clearness, ITaa^ C//'?//?«; then takes 
up a number of passages from the .Vnalects for discussion, in which 
he discovers contradictions or other flaws, but does not (Criticise 
the system of Confucius or his theories in general. 

Book X. 

*29. Chap. I. Fei Han (Strictures on Han Fei Tse). 

Han Fei Tse solely relies on rewards and punishments to govern 
a State. In his system there is no room for the cultivation of 
virtue. He despises the literati as useless, and thinks the world 
to be so depraved and mean, that nothing but penal law can keep 
it in check. Wang Cli ung shows by some e.xamples taken from Ilan 
Fei 'Tse’s work that this theory is wrong. Men of letters are as 
useful to the State as agriculturists, warriors, and officials, for they 
cultivate virtue, preserve the true principles, and benefit the State 
by the good example they set to the other classes. 
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*30. (’hai). II. T'se Meng jjilj (CeiLsures on Mencius). 

Wtnnj eil ung sini^Ifs out sur.li uttoramvs oi' Menrius\ in which 
act'ordin^ to liis view his rcasonino; is delective, or which are con- 
(licting with other dicta of the philosopher. 

Book XL 

*HI. Chap. I. T‘an-Cicn (On Heaven). 

The old legend of the collapse of Heaven, which was rejjaired 
by Xii HW, hen Kung Kioig had knocked with his head against 
the “ Pillar of Heaven,” is controverted, as is 7 aou Yens theory 
of the existence of Nine Continents. Heaven is not merely air, 
but lias a body, and the earth is a sipiare measuring 100,000 Li 
in either direction. 


*32. Chap. II. Shuo-jih ,/j^ 0 (On the Sun). 

A variety of astronomical questions arc touched. Wnng (h uug 
ojijioscs the view that the sun disappearcs in darkness during the 
niirht, that the length or shortness of the days is caused hy the 
Yin and the }nng, that the sun rises from Fu-nang and sets in 
Ilsi-Hn. that at time ten suns apjieared. that there is a raven 

in the sun, and a hare and a toad in the, moon. Heavmi is not 
high in the south and depressed in the north, nor like a reclining 
umbrella, nor does it enter into i»r revolve in the earth. Heaven 
is level like earth, and the world lying in the south-east. The sun 
at noon is nearer than in the morning or in the evening. Wang 
('ll ung further sjieaks on tin* rotation of the sky, the sun, and the 
moon, on the substance of the sun and the moon, on their shape, 
the cause of the eclipses, meteors, and meteorological phenomena. 

33. Chap. III. Ta-ning 

On the cunning and artful. 

Book XII. 

34. Chap. I. CKnig-t'sai 

'file dilferencc between seliolars and officials is [minted out. 
Wang Ch ung stands u[) for the former, and places them higher than 
the offiirials, be<*anse they are of greater importance to the State, 
riie people however think more of the officials. 
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H5. Chap. II. Tjimiy-chih ^ 

The same subject as treated in the preceding chapter. 

36. Cliu}). III. Ilsieh-tuan ^ 

Men of letters as well as officials have their shortcomings. 
The former are interested in antiquity only, and neglect the present, 
the iV iu and llan time. They only know the Classics, but even 
many (juestions c.oiicerning the age 'and the origin of the Classic.s 
they cannot answer. The officials know their business, but often 
cannot say, why they do a thing, since they do not possess the 
necessary historical knowledge. 

Book XIII. 

37. Chap. I. Hsiao-li 

The chapter treats of the faculties of the scholars and the 
officials, and of their energy and persi'verance displayed in different 
departments. 


38. Chap. II. Pieh-Cung 

There is the same difference between the learned and the 
mic\dtivated as between the rich and the jioor. Learning is a 
power and more im[)ortant than wealth. 

39. Chap. III. Cfiao-chi 

There are various degrees of learning. Some remarks are 
made on the works of several scholars, e.g. the philosopher Y<utg 
Ti<e Vifn and the two histonans Pw/. 


Book XIV. 

40. Chap. I. Chuang-lm 

Scholars do not strive for office. As for practical success 
they are out rivalled by the officials, who are men of business. 

*41. Chap. II. Han-wm (On Heat and Cold). 

Wang CP nng contests the assertion of the j)henomenalists that 
there is a correspondence between heat and cold and the joy and 
anger of the sovereign. He {>oints out that the .South is the seat 
of heat, and the North of cold. Moreover the temperature de- 
pends on the four seasons and the 24 time-periods. 
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*42. Chap. III. Ch*ien-kao (On Reprimands). 

The mrniits hold that Heaven reprimands a sovereign whose 
administration is bad, visiting; iiini with calamities. First he causes 
(‘xtraordinary ev<’nts. If the s«)vereign does not change then, lie 
sends down misfortunes upon his people, and at last he punishes 
his own person. Heaven is represented like a prince governing 
his people. These heavenly punishments would be at variance 
with Heaven’s virtue, which consists in spontaneity and inaction. 
Heaven does not act itself, it acts through man, and s[>eaks 
through the mouths of the Sages, in whose hearts is ingrafted its 
virtue. The utterances of the Classics ascribing human qualities 
to Heaven are only intended to give more weight to those teach- 
ings, and to frighten the wicked and the unintelligent. 


Book XV. 

*43. Chap. I. Pien-fuivj (Phenomenal Changes). 

Heaven inlluences things, but is not affected by them. All 
creatures being filled with the heavenly fluid, Heaven is the master, 
and not the. servant. 4'he Y(nt</ and the Yin move things, but are 
not moved. The deeds and the prayers of a tiny creature like 
man cannot impress the mighty fluid of Heaven, and the sobs of 
thousands of people cannot touch it. Heaven is too far, and its 
fluid shapeless without beginning or end. It never sets the laws 
of nature aside for man’s sake. 


44. Chap. II. Choo-chih 

(This chapter has been lost.) 


45. Chap. III. Miny-yii ^ 

The rain sacrifice, which during the Ch' xm-ch^ iu period was 
performed at times of drought, forms the subject of this essay. 
People use to pray for rain and happiness, as they implore the 
spirits to avert sickness and other evils. Some believe that rain 
is caused by the stars, others tliat it depends on the government 
of a State, others again that it comes from the mountains. The 
last opinion is shared by Wauy ('ii xmg. 


avert 


4(). Chap. IV. Shun-ku 

The chapter treats of the religious ceremonies performed to 
inundations, in whi<*h the beating of drums is very important. 
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Book XVI. 

47. Chap. I. Luan-luntj 

As a means to attract the rain by tlie sympathetic action of 
similar fluids Tung Chung Shu liad put up a clay dragon. Wang 
Ch ung attempts to demonstrate the efficacy of this procedure by 
15 arguments and 4 analogies. 

48. Chap. II. Tsao-hu mm- 

Wang Ch' ung controverts the popular belief that, wlien men 
are devoured by tigers, it is the wickedness of secretaries and minor 
officials which causes these disasters. 

49. Chap. III. S/iang-ch*u7ig 

The common belief that the eating of the grain by insects 
is a consequence of the covetousness of the yamen underlings is 
shown to be futile. 

*50. Chap. IV. Chiang-jui (Arguments on Ominous 

Creatures). 

Wang Ch' ung denies that tlie literati would be able to re- 
cognise a [)}upnix or a unicorn, should they apj)ear, nor would they 
know a sage either. The pluenix and the unicorn are regarded 
as holy animals and as lucky auguries. The old traditions about 
their appearanct* at various times and their shape, which are very 
«‘onflicting, are discussed. Wang Ch' ung holds that these animals do 
not only appear at the time of universal peace, that as ominous 
creatures they are born of a propitious fluid, and do not belong 
to a certain species, but may grow from dissimilar parents of a 
common species of animals. . 


Book XVII. 

51. Chap. I. Chih-jui 

Tlie discussion on the phoenix and the unicorn is continued. 
Wang Ch ung impugns the opinion that the^e animals are not born 
in (4iina, but cx>me from abroad, when tliere is a wise emperor. 
They grow in China, even, when there is no sage. 
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52. Cliaj). II. Shih-ying 

'riiis chapter treats of the various hioky omens of the fJoltlen 
A^e; — the purple hoh'tus, the wine springs, the sweet dew, tlie 
Clnng star, the monthly plant, the pluenix, the unicorn, and of 
some other fahulous animals. 

53. Chap. III. Chih-ch^ i 

d'he praise of anticjuity, its high virtue and happiness is un- 
founded. riiere is nothing but fate. Human activity is powerless. 


Book XVIII. 

*54. Chap. I. Tse-jnn ^ (Sj)ontaneity). 

Heaven emits its generating fluid spontaneously, not on j>ur- 
pose. It has no desires, no knowledge, and does not act. TIu*se 
(paalities retjuire organs; — a mouth, eyes, hands, etc., whiadi it 
does not posse.ss. Its body must b<‘ either like that of Earth, or 
air. Heaven's fluid is placid, desireless, and unbusied. This spon- 
taneity is a I'aoist theory, but they did not sufficientlv sadjstantiate 
it. Only Sages re.scmbling Heaven can he quite spontaneous and 
inactive, others must act, and can be instructed. Originally men 
lived in a happy state of ignorance, ('ustoms, laws, in short 
culture is already a decline (»f virtue. 


55. Chap. II. Knn-lei 

Natural calamiti«*s and unlucky events are not the upslu)t of 
human guilt, as a thunderstorm is not a manifestation of Heaven’s 
anger. 


*5(). Chap. III. C/i'i-s/iih ('Phe Equality of the Ag:c.s). 

People of old were not better, nor stronger, taller or longer 
lived than at present. Heaven and Earth have remained the same, 
and their creatures likewise. There is a periodical alternation of 
pros])erity and decline in all the ages. The present time is not 
inferior to anti(piity, but the literati extol the past and disparage 
the present. lOven sages like ConfndH.s would not find favt)ur with 
them, if they happened to live now. And vet the linn dynasty is 
quite e(pial to the famous old dynasties. 
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Book XIX. 

57. Chap. I. Ihüan Han 

'riie scholars liold that in olden days there has been a (iolden 
.\ge. which is passed and does not come back owing to the bad- 
ness of the times. Wang ('It uny stands nj) for his own time, the 
Unn epoi-h. He enumerates the hn*,ky portents observed under the 
lion emperors, and refers to the great achievements of the Han 
dynasty in the way of colonising and civilising savage countries. 

58. Chap. II. Hui-kuo *|^0* 

Wang Ch ung gives to the Han dynasty the preference over 
all the others, and again discourses on the lucky auguries marking 
its reign. 


59. Chap. III. Yen-fu 

The discovery of gold under the Han dynasty, and of {)urple 
boletus, the sweet^dew-fall in several districts, and the arrival of 
dragons and pha*ni.\es are put forward as so many proof’s of the 

excellence of the Han dvnasty. 

*• 

Book XX. 

60. Cliap. I. Hsii-sung 

'I'his chapter is a variation of the two preceding. 

61. Chap. II. Yi-icen 

The subject ol’ this treatise is purely literary. It discusses 
the discovery of the ('lassies in I he house of the Burning 

of the Books under Ch'in iShih Huang Ti, and the literature of the 
Han epoch, of which several authors are mentioned. 

*62. Chap. III. Lun-sse (On Death). 

Man is a creature. Sima* other creatures do not become 
ghosts after death, man cannot become a ghost either. If all the 
millions that have lived, became spirits, there would not be suffi- 
cient room for all the spirits in the world. The dead never give 
any sign of tliere existence, therefore they cannot exist any more, 
riie vital fluid forming the soul disperses at death, how could it 
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hecroine a ghost. A spirit is dilFust* and formless. Before its birth 
the soul forms part of the primogeaial fluid, which is unconscious. 
When at death it reverts thereto, it becomes unconscious again. 
The soul ri'(|uires the body to become conscious and to a<rt. If 
sleep causes unconsciousness, and if a disease disorganises the miud, 
death must do the same in a still higher degree. 

Book XXL 

*63. Chap. I. Ssp-W('i (False Reports about the Dead). 

A number of ghost stories are cpioted from the Ti^o-c/man and 
other ancient works, where discontented spirits are reported U) have 
taken their revenge upon, and killed their enemies. Wang ('It ung 
either rejects these stories as inventions, or tries to explain them 
in a natural way. 


Book XXII. 

*64. Chap. I. Chi-yao (Spook Stories). 

Several spook and ghost stories recorded in the .S/r/-c/n' and 
the 7 '.w-clituin are analysed. Wong- ('ft ung explains them in accord- 
ance with his theory on the spontaneity of Heaven, and on the 
nature of apparitions and portents. 

*65. Chap. II. Ting-kuei (All about Ghosts). 

Wang ('It ung sets forth the difl’erent opinions on the nature 
of ghosts, propounded at his time. Some hold that ghosts are 
visions of sick people, or the fluid of sickness. Others regard them 
as the stellar fluid, or as the essence of old creatures, or ;is the 
spirits of cyclical signs. After an excursion on the demons, devils, 
and goblins mentioned in ancient books, Wang Ch ung gives his own 
vieus, according to which ghosts are apparitions and phantoms 
foreboding evil, which have assumed human form, but arc only 
semblances and disembodied. They consist of the solar fluid, the 
Yang^ are then^fore red, burning, and to a certain extent poisonous. 

Book XXIII. 

*66. Cha]). I. Yen~tu ^ (On Poison). 

.Vnimal and vegetable poison is the hot air of the sun. All 
beings filled with ihe solar fluid contain some poison. Snakes, 
scorpions, and some plants have plenty of it. Ghosts, which consist 
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of tlio pure solar fluid, are burning poison, whieh eventually kills. 
There is poison in some diseases, in a sun-stroke for instance and in 
lumbago, Wong CK ung discover real poison in spee<9i, in beauty, and 
in several tastes, which only metaphorically might be called poisonous, 
and mixes up the subject still more by improper symbolism. 

67. Chap. II. Fo-tsang 

This chapter is directed against the extravagance in funerals, 
on the score that the dead have no benefit from it. 

(>8. Chap. III. Sse-wei p| ^0. 

I’here is a popular belief that four things are dangerous 
and bring misfortune riz. to enlarge a house at the west side, to 
allow a banished man to ascend a tumulus, the intercourse with 
women, during the first month after they have given birth to a 
child, and the rearing of children born in the 1st and the 5th months, 
who wdll cause the deaths of their parents. Wang C/i ung combats 
these superstitions. 

69. Chap. IV^ [jan-shih 

Wang (V nng discourses on the common belief that in building 
one must pay attention to an unpropitious time, which may be 
warded off by amulets. He further speaks of the spirits of the 
year, the months, etc. 


Book XXIV. 

70. Chap. I. Chl-jih ^ fj . 

Some more superstitions concerning unlucky years, months, 
and days, which must be shunned to avoid misfortunes, are in- 
vestigated. For many actions the election of a proper time is 
deemed to be of great importance, c. g. for a funeral, or for com- 
mencing a building. Bathing on certain days, women become beau- 
tiful; bathing on others makes their hair turn white On the day 
of 'F snug Ihu'/t’s death, who inv ented writing, one must not study 
calligraphy, and on the day of the downfall of the Yin and Ilsla 
dynasties one does not make musi<;. 

*71. Chap. II. Pu-shih I'* ^ (On Divination). 

People often neglect virtue and only rely on divination. 
They imagine that by means of tortoi.se shells ;,ind milfoil they 
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(•an interrogate Heaven and Earth about the future, and that they 
reply by the signs of tlie shells and tlie straws. Wang Ch'uug 
shows that such an opinion is erroneous, but, whereas Han Fei Tse 
condemns divination altogether, he upholds this science. In his 
idea visions, signs, and omens are true by all means, only they 
are very often misunderstood or misinterpreted by the diviners. 
The lucky will meet with good omens, which, however, are not the 
response of Heaven, hut happen by chance. 

*72. Chap. III. Pim-mi (Criticisms on Noxious Intluences). 

Most people are under the delusion that by disregarding an 
unpropitious time viz. years, months, and days of dread, they will 
have to suffer from noxious influences, falling in with evil spirits, 
which work disaster. This is an error, as shown by experience, 
but horoscopists and seers are silent on all cases contradicting their 
theory. A vast literature has sprung up on this subject, and the 
princes dare not take any important step in life, any more than 
their people, without reference to it. 

73. Chap, IV. Nan-sui 

Wang ('Fung impugns the view that by moving one’s residence 
one may come into collision with the Spirit of the North Point, 
Nan SuF which would be disastrous. 

Book XXV. 

74. Chap. I. CFi-shu 

The chapter treats of the precautions which used to be taken 
ill building houses, special attention being paid to the family name, 
the number of the house, the situation, etc. 

*75. Chap. II. Chieh-cFu (On Exorci.sm). 

By exorcism malignant spints are expelled after having been 
feasted. Exorcism and conjurations are of no use, for either would 
the ghosts not yield to the force employed against them, and resent 
the affront, or, if they an^ like mist and clouds, their expulsion 
would be useless. In ancient times, sickness was expelled in this 
way. The propitiation of the Spirit of Earth, after ha\ang dug up 
the ground, is also useless, for Earth does not liear man nor 
understand his speech. All depends upon man, not on ghosts. 
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*76. Cliaj). III. (Sacrifico.s to the Departed). 

Sacrifices are merely manifestations of the feelings of love 
and gratitude, which the living cherish towards ghosts and spirits. 
J'he latter cannot enjoy the sacrifice.s, which are presented to tliem, 
because having no body, they are devoid of knowledge and can- 
not eat or drink. If Heaven and Earth could eat or drink, they 
would require such enormous quantities of food, that man could 
never appease their hunger. Waug Ch ung treats of the nature of 
ghosts, and refers to the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth, to the 
House, to the Gods of Wind, Rain, and Thunder, to the Sun, the 
Moon, and the Stars, and to the Ancestors. 


Earth, to the Mountains and Rivers, to the Sj)irits of the Land 
and Grain, to the Six Su])erior Powers, to the Seasons, Heat and 
Told, Water and Drought, the Rain Sacnfice, those to the Four 
Cardinal Points, to tlje Sun, the Moon, and the Stars, the Five 
ticnii of the Plouse. and to the .Vncestors. All these sacrifices 
saving the last were State sacrifices and reserved for the emperor, 
the feudal [udnces, and their officials. They are thank-offerings for 
kindness received. There are no spirits present to enjoy them, nor 
can they bestow happiness on tlie sacrificere. or visit with mis- 
fortune those who neglect them. Therefore sacrifices are a beau- 
tiful custom, but of no great cousequence. 


Saints and Sages are credited with an extraordinary know- 
ledge. They need not learn or study, for they are cognisant of 
everything intuitively, and know the past as well as the future. 
This is a fallacy. There are no su[)ernatural faculties, and even 
those of the Sages follow the natural laws. 


Confucius was not prescient and not a prophet, as has been 
asserted. 16 examples are gi,ven, all showing his inability to fore- 
know the future. 



The various t)ld sacrifices are described, those to Heaven and 


Book XXVI. 
78. Chap. I. Shih-chih 



79. (diap. II. Chih-shih 
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Book XXVIL 


80. Chap. I. 


Tiny-Iisim 


aE 



Tlje nature of the Worthies is defined. Examples are ad- 
duced of what they an* not. N«) extreptional talents are required, 
hut a certain amount of intellif^enee and honesty. Wortliies belong 
to tlie same class as Saints or Sages, hut are somewliat inferior. 


Book XXVIH. 

*81. Chap. 1. CJufuj-sfmo If (Statements Corrected). 

This eliapter contains critical remarks on the composition 
and the history of tlie S/iukiny, tlie S/iikitiy, the i'ti un-cH iu, the 
Viking, the Liki, and the Anfi/rct'i. The meaning of the dynastic 
names of T (ing, V7i. the Ilsia, Yin, and Chon dynasties is explained, 
and some hints as to how the Canons are to be interpreted are 
added. 


82. Cliap. II. Shu-chieh ^ 


The chapter deals with learning and erudition, with literary 
composition, and with the various kinds of men of letters. 


Book XXIX. 

*83. Chaj). I. An-sku (Critical Remark.s on Various 

Books). 

Wong Ch ung criticises the famous authors of his time ami 
their works, beginning with some writers of the Chou epoch. He 
finds fault with .1//? Ti. the sopliist Kung Sun Lung, and the specu- 
lative philosopher 7!ww Yen, and commends Tso (h in Ming, the 
autlior of the T.so-rhunn and the Kuo~ifil. He speaks with great 
respect of the historians Sse Mn Ch'ien and Pan Ku, the philosopher 
Yang Tse Ylin, and Liu ffsiaug, and in the highest terms of Ln 
Chin, who published tlie C h' un-ch' in-fnn-ln, and of Iluan Chiln Shan 
and I Juan K' win, tlie authors of the lldn~lnn and the Yen-Y ieh-luu. 

*84. Chap. II. Tui-tso (Replies in Self-Defence). 

Wang i'h ung gives the reasons, why he wrote his principal 
works, the Lun-hthig and the ChAng-wu, a treatise on government. 
In the Jjun-heng he wishes to explain c.ommon errors, to pi>int out 
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the exaggerations and inventions in literature, and tlnis deliver 
mankind of its prejudiees. 'I'lie Lun-Ju'ng weighs the words anil 
holds up a balance for truth and falsehood. Wnng Ch ung shows 
the advantage which might he derived from different chapters, 
and meets the objections whic.h his op[)onents would perhaps raise. 


Book XXX. 

*85. Chap. I. Tse-chi ^ (Autobiography). 

Wang Clt'nng is a native of Shang-gil-Ii.sien in Chekiang. 1 1 is 
family originally lived in Chihli. He was horn in ,\.n. 27, and already 
as a hoy was very fond of study. In his official career he was 
not veiw succe,ssful. The highest post which he held about .\.n. 86 
was that of a suh-prefeet. The eipianimity of a philosopher helped 
him oyer many disappointments. His ideal was to pos.sess an ex- 
tensive knowledge, a keen intellect, and a noble mind. Besides his 
chief work the Lun-hthig, he wrote 12 chapters on common morals 
in a plain and easy style, and a treatise Marrnhiotirs'^ in .\.d. 91. 
He defends the style, the voluininousness, and the contents of the 
Lnn-heng against the attacks directed against it. 


16 * 
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CHAPTER I. 

Autobiography {Tse-chi). 

Wang Cfinng is a native of Shang-ifür-hsien^ in K'u^chi^. His 
style is Chung J^n. His family hails from Yuan-c/i eng^ in the MV»* 
circuit. One of his clan, Sun-yi, served his whole life as a soldier, 
and distinguished himself so much, that he was appointed warden 
of the southern part of K nei-chi, hut, when one year a disturbance 
broke out, which disorganised the State, he continued to reside 
there, and became a farmer and cultivator of mulberrv-trees. 

His great grand-father was very bold and violent, and, when 
in a passion, cared for nobody. In a year of dearth he behaved 
like a ruftian, and wounded and killed people. Those whom he 
had wronged, and who were waiting for an opportunity to wreak 
their vengeance, were very numerous. .Vs in K’uei~chi revolts were 
of constant occurrence, and there was danger that his enemies ^^■ould 
seize upon him, the grand-father Fan removed his family and his 
household from h'%iei-chi, and settled in C F ien-t^ nng~hsien,^ where 
he lived as a mercljant. He had two sons, the elder was called 
Meng, the younger Sung. Sung is the father of Wang Ch ung. 

The grand-father had a violent temper, which in his sons. 
Meng and Sung, became so intense, that many people in CF ien-t nng 
had to suffer from their vehemence. At last they became involv- 
ed again in a feud with Ting Po and other influential families, in 
conse(juen(re of which they emigrated with their families to Shang^-i/H. 

In the third year of Chhm-wu,'^ Wang CFung was horn. When 
playing with his companions, he disliked all frivolous games. His 
comrades would entrap birds, catch cicadas, play for money, anti 
gambol on stilts. Wang CF ung alone declined to take part in their 
games to the great amazement of his father. 

In Shao-hsing-fn {Chekiang). 

* Under the Han dynasty K'wi-chi comprises Chekiang, the South of 
and the North of Fukien. 

® Li Ta-ming-fu {('fdli). 

* A circuit comprising parts of ('hiU and Honan. 

* In the Hang-chou prefecture of Chekiang. 
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At tho age of six, lie received his first instruction, and learned 
to behave with politeness, honesty, benevolence, obedience, pro- 
priety, and reverence. He was grave, earnest, and very quiet, and 
had the will of a great man. His father never flogged him, his 
mother never gave him a harsh word, and the neighbours never 
scolded him. When lie was eight years old, he went to school. 
4'here were over one hundred small boys in this scliool. As a 
punishment for faults committed they used to be stripped, or were 
whipped for bad writing. W’aug Cliung made daily progre.ss, and 
never committed any offence. 

When he could write sentences, his teacher explain(‘d to him 
the Analects and the Shaking^ of whi<;h he daily read a thousand 
characters. When he knew the Classics, and his virtue had thus 
been developed, he left his teacher, and devoted his private studies 
to writing and composing so, that every one was astonished, and 
the extent of his reading widened day by day. Hut he did not 
make bad use of his talents, and though he j)ossessed gn*at dia- 
lectical skill, he was not fond of dis[)utations. Unless he found 
the proper audience, he did not speak the whole day. II is speech 
was quaint and not like that of others, but those who listened to 
him to tlie end, agreed with him. Such were alst) the productions 
of his pen, and so were his conduct, and his behaviour towards 
his superiors. 

In a district he rose to the rank of a secretary, and held the 
same office in the department of a military governor. In a pre- 
fecture he was one of the five chief secretaries,' and in a de[)art- 
ment he was appointed assistant- magistrate. He did not strive for 
fame, and did not regulate his conduct in accordance with his per- 
sonal profits. He always spoke of people’s merits and seldom of 
their faults. Those who had not yet got on in their career, were 
specially recommended by him, and he exposed only the faults of 
those who had secured a position. When he thought anything wrong, 
he did not praise it, and when a fault was not done away with, 
he did not again condemn the man. He could pardon the great 
faults of a man, and also pitied his minor mistakes. His desire 
was to he unimpeachable himself, but he did not wish to shine. 
He endeavoured to base his claims on recognition upon his actions, 
and was ashamed to presume upon his taleuts. 


^ A prefecture or a circuit— of wliich there were 3H during the Hrtn epoch — 
wa.s decided into 5 region.s : — the centre and four (quarters. Each region was super- 
intended by a cfiief secretary of the prefect, wlio had the jurisdiction over his region. 
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In |Mil>Hc meetings he did not speah, unless he. was asked, 
and in tlie presence of princes and generals he only repli«*d, when 
he was addressed. In the country he attempted to follow' the example 
of (’hü Po Yü,^ and in the court he wished to imitate ShiJt Tse YUr 

When insulted, he did not white-wash himself, and, when in 
his career he was not promoted, he did not feel grieved. Although 
he was poor and had not an acre to dwell upon, his mind was 
freer than that of kings and dukes, and though he had no emolu- 
ments counted by pecks and piculs, he felt, as if he had ten 
thousand chung^ to live upon. Obtaining an appointment, he was 
not overjoyed, and losing it, he did not feel distressed. He en- 
joyed a tranquil happiness, but his desires did not run riot, and 
though he w'as living in a state of poverty, liis energy was not 
broken. I'lie study of ancient literature was his debauchery, and 
strange stories his relish. In the current books and common sayin*^ 
he found much, in which he could not aquiesce. A recluse in his 
solitary retirement, he tried to find truth and falsehood. 


Waug ClYung liad a [)ure and sterling character. He made 
friends wherever he w'cnt, but did not contract these friendships 
carelessly. The position of his friends might be ever so low, and 
in years they might be ever so young, provided only that thev 
rose above common-j)lace mediocrity, he would seek their friend- 
sliij». He had a great admiration for superior men, and liked to 
associate, with distinguished people, but w'ould not lightly become 
intimate with men of common gifts. In case these latter slandered 
him for a slight fault or any insignificant mistake, he w'ould not 
clear himself of these accusations, nor did he bear any grudge 
against them. 

' A disciple of Confuciu-'<, whom the master esteemed ver}’ much. 

2 S/iih T»e Ya — Shih J «, a liigh officer in W'ri. When Duke Linif of Wti 
(r);{.3-4',)2) did not employ (’hii I*o Yu, Hhih Tse Yü remonstrated with the duke, 
hut in \nin. Soon afterwards lie fell sick. Feeling his end coming, he told his .son 
to place hi.s corj)se under the window, without performing the usual funeral rites, 
because he did not de.ser^■e them, not having been able to convince the duke of 
what Wius right. When the duke paid hi.s condolence, tlte .son informed him of 
what his father had .'jaid. The duke repented, and then appointed Chii Po Yü. 
When ( 'onfuciu.'i heard of this, he exclaimed : — “ How upright was Shih Tue Fä, 
who still a.s a corp.se admonished hi.s sovereign.” ('hü Po )’« was of a different 
turn of mind. ('onfuriuA .said of him that, when bad government prevailed, be could 
roll his principlc.s up, and keep them in hi.s brea.st. (AwlecU XV, t>.) 

^ One chung =; 4 peck.s. 
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Sonu* one raiglit ask, why a man of remarkable gifts and 
extraordinary literary talent should not defend himself against false 
ineriniinations. Vang ShMg and others were foul-mouthed and glib- 
toiigued; hut Ti>ou Yang vindicated himself and (»me out of jail 
again.' When a man’s conduct is perfect, people should not at- 
tempt to find flaws in it, and when somebody exerts himself to 
(iome to the front, they should not keep him down. 

I reply that none but the pure remark dust, and none hut 
the. exalted pere.eive dangers. Only those living in abundam», feel 
restraints, and those in o|)ulence know what is want. The scholars 
at present talk too much of themselves, therefore, they are slandered 
bv others, which is their due. Desirous to get on, they show 
themselves, and resenting neglect, tlu^y assert themselves. Being free 
of these desires and resentments, 1 k(*ep (juiet. 

The slanders of Yai}g S/t^ng' wert', probably prompted by somt*- 
body, and when Tson Yang was delivered, some one saved him. 
(\nifucim spoke of destiny and 3/em.mv of heaven. I..uck and misliap, 
(piietude and danger do not depend on man. The ancients knew 
this, therefore they ascribed these things to dt'stiny and attributed 
them to time. Placid, tranquil, and equanimous. they did not e.om- 
plain of injustii». When happine.ss came, they did not imagine 
tliat they themselves had brouglit it about, and when misfortune 
befell them, they did not consider it tlieir own doing. When they 
were suc(!essful, tlieir joy was not immoderate, and when tluw 
suffered reverses, their (courage did not fail them. Tlu'y did not 
hate need, and therefore crave for plenty, nor did they brave dangers 
to win peace. Their wisdom they did not sell for wages, and they 
(lid not decline honours to become famous. Not being bent on 
sue,cess, tliey did not try to show off, and not resenting reverses, they 
(lid not (mmplain of others. Tran(pnllity and ex(Mtement \\ ere thesame 
to them, life and death equal, luck and mishap identical, and victory 
and defeat one. Meeting even ten Yung Shengs, they would have said 
that it mattered not; they left everything to heaven, and therefore did 
not wish to shine. 

Wang Ch ung was of a cheerful and easy-going disposition, 
and did not strive for wealth and honour. When his superiors 
took notice of him, and promoted him above the heads of others, 

* Twu Yang lived under the reign oi ('hing Ti (156-141 b.c.). At the court 
of King HMao of lAang he was denounced by 1 «»«/ tikrng and others, and thrown 
into prison, but by a memorial, which from his confinement he sent to the king, he 
obtained hi.s release, and was re-instated into nil his honours. 
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Ifc diel not ding to liis liigli post, and, wlien they ignored, denounced, 
and degraded liiin, lie did not pine at his low rank. When in tlie 
district magistrate’s office, lie had no ambition and no rc|)ugnance. 

Some one miglit object (hat to act like this is easy enough, but 
that (be difficulty lies with tlie lieart. Meeting with congenial 
friends, scholai’s do not care for the place, but whose example can 
they follow, wlien they have dirty and distasteful business to do? 

'riiere is no better paragon tlian ('onfneius^ I should say. Cov- 
fiumui as an official had no aversions. In charge of tlie public fields 
and as keeper of the granaries he was not low-spirited, and when 
he was superintendent of works and minister, his face was not 
beaming with joy. SJmn tilled the land on the Li-s/tanJ as though 
he should continue to do so for ever, and when he had received 
the empire from VVw, he behaved, as if he had obtained it later 
on {US a matter of course. We must be sorry that our virtue is 
not quite perfect, hut not regret our humble rank, and we may 
be abashed, if our name is not without blemish, but sliould not 
feel chagrined, because we do not advance in our career. Marble 
ma}' be kept in the same box with tiles, and moon-stones in the 
same bag with pebbles. Being both of precious stuff, they are 
not injured liy being mixed with other things in the world. For 
liim who knows what is good, good things shine even in base 
jilaces, whereas to those who cannot make these distinctions, they 
look common even in a prominent place. As long as the deeds of 
people in low and high spheres can he measured, and <is the virtues 
of men in humble positions, and of noble rank can be compared, 
it is all right. 


The world courts those who have been successful, and dis- 
dains those who have failed. It hails the victor, and spurns the 
defeated. As long as Wang Ch'vng was rising, and holding rank 
and office, all the people swarmed around him like ants, but, when 
he had lost his position and was living in i)Overty, his fonner 
friends abandoned him. lie pondered over the heartlessness of the 
world and in his leisure he wrote twelve chapters “Censures on 
Common Morals”,* hoping that the reading of these books would 
rouse the public conscience. For this purpose he expressly wrote 

' It is not oerUin where this Mount Li was situated. Various places are 
assigned to it. 

Chi m chieh r/i. 
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it in an easy, popular style. Should anybody condemn it as shal- 
low, I would reply that if the style of the Sacred Institutions* 
be employed for the I^ser Odes,^ or if an elegant speech be ad- 
dressed to rustics, they would not understand anything, and there- 
fore not agree. Thus Su ('/I'in^ spoke very elegantly in Chao, but 
Li Tni was not enchanted at all. Shang Yang* spoke in Ch^iii, as 
if he had addressed an eniperor, but Duke llsiao^ did not follow 
his advice. If no attention be paid to the individuality and in- 
clinations of the hearers, one may exhaust the eloquence of Yao 
and iSliuit, it would be like giving an ox wine to drink and feeding 
a horse on preserved meat. \ refined, rhetorical, and scientific style 
is fit for the upper classes of society, but out of place for small- 
minded people. It hap[>ens very seldom, that those who must 
hear something nolens rolens, take it to heart. 

When Confucius had lost a horse in the country, the country- 
peo|)le locked it up, and did not return it. Tse Kuug spoke to them 
in well turned sentences, but only made them angry, but when 
the grf)om addressed them in a familar, jocular tone, they re- 
lented.® 

T(j use high -flown expressions at all costs instead of the plain ■ 
and simple language of the [)eo{)le is like mixing an elixir, as the 
sj)irits use, to cure a cold or a cough, and to put on a fur-coat of 
sable or fox to fetch firewood or vegetables. As regards propriety, 
a thing is often out of place, and many an action is often better 
left undone. To give a decision, and understand a grievance, one 
must not be a Kao Yao,’’ and to cook sunflower-seed and onions, 
no Yi Ti^ or Yi Ta* is required. In a side-alley one does not 

play the music of Shun and Wu, and to the Village Mother*® 
one does not sacrifice a whole ox. What is unnecessary, is also 
inadequate. 

* Parts of the Shn-king, 

* The minor odes of the Shi-king. 

’ A politician of the 4th cent. b.c. (Of. Chap. XXXVII.) 

* Vid. p. 3.il, Note 2. 

^ Duke Hsiao of CKin, .3(51-337 b.c. 

* This adventure is related by Ilani Nan Tse (quoted in the Pei-u-rn-giiii-fn) 
likewise, who adds that the horse of ('onfucius was retained by the peasants, becaiwe 
it had eaten their coni. 

A minister of Shim. 

* Yi Ti, the inventor of wine, who presented the first cup to Great Fti. 

® Yi Ya, the famous cook of Duke Huan of C'A'i, 7 th cent. b.c. (Cf. Mencius, 
Bk. VI, Pt. I, chap. 7, Lcgge Vol, II, p. 281.) 

The matron-saint of a village. 
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l'o carve a fowl with a butclier’s knife, to reap snn-flow<Ts with 
a S'/o/ ' s|»ear, to cut eliop-stieks with an iron halhenl. ainl to pour 
a glassful into a basin or a tureen would be incongruous, and few 
would re«'ominend it. What is the principle of debating? To illus- 
trate deep thoughts hy sitn[>le ones. And how do we prove that 
we possess knowledge? Hy ilhistratirjg difficult points by easy ones. 
Sages and worthies use to weigh, what suits the different talents. 
Hence the diHerence of style, whiidi inav be difficult or easy. 

V * • 


Since Wang Cli ung <leplored the popular feeling, he wrote his 
Censures on Public Morals, and also lamenting the vain elVorts of 
the emperor's government, which was endeavouring to govern the 
people, but could not find the right way, iK>r understand what was 
recjuired, and mournful and disheartened did not see its cx^urse, he 
wrote the book on government.® Furtlierinore disgusted witli the 
many deceitful books and popular literature devoid of veracity and 
truthfulness, he composed the Disquisitions {Lun-h^ng). 

The worthies and sages are dead, and their great doctrine has 
split up. Many new roads have been struck out, on which many 
people have stumbled. Kvery or»e must have his own school. In- 
telligent men have seen this, but were unable to find the right 
way. Old traditions have been transmitted, either written down, 
or spread by hearsay. Since they were dating from over a hundn'd 
years backwards and growing older from day to day, people have 
regarded them as antique lore and therefore near the truth, and 
this belief became so rooted in their minds, that they themselves 
were incapable of eradicating it again. 

For this reason the Di.scpnsitions have been written to show 
the truth. They are in a lively style and full of controversy. Kvery 
specious and futile argument has been tested, semblance and false- 
hood have been rejected, and only what is real and solid has been 
pre.served. Loose manners have been suppresse<l, and the customs 
of Fu Ilsi’s time® revived. 


Wang CFung's writings are lucid and easy to understand. There 
are those who pretend that the words of a good debater must be 
profound, and the compo.sitions of an able writer obscure. The 

' An old State in Anhui. 

- f7u‘nf;-u'u. 

* Tlie Golden Age. 
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style of the classic literature and the sayings of worthies and sages 
are grand and majestic, beautiful and refined, and difficult to grasp 
at first. Those who study their wliole life, learn to nndersfand them 
with tlie necessary explanations. I he genius of the first thinkers 
being so wonderful, their expre.ssions cannot he the same as those of 
ordinary [)eople. Gems, they say, are concealed in stones, and |)earls 
in fish-maws. Only jewel-lapidaries and pearl-experts (*an find them. 
These precious things cannot be seen, because they are hidden, and 
thus truisms must be profound and deep, and hard to grasp. 

The “Censures on florals” are intended to rojise people, there- 
fore the meaning is perspicuous and the style (juite plain. But 
why must the. Luug-h^ug be like this too? Is the tahmt of the 
author so shallow, that it was absolutely impossible to hide any- 
thing? Why is the style so perspicuous, and quite a different 
principle followed tlian in the classical literature? 

My reply is as follows. A gem is concealed in a stone and 
a pearl in a fish-maw, and therefore they are covered and in the 
dark. Hut, when the colour of tlie gem beams from the heart of 
the stone, and the lustre of the pearl breaks through the fish-maw, 
are they still hidden? They are like my thoughts, before tliey 
have been fixed in books. En.shrined in my bosom, they are like 
gems or pearls in their concealment, shining forth, brilliant as the 
splendour of the heavenly bodies, and clear as the distinct lines of 
the surface of the earth. 

Lest things should remain doubtful and obscure to us, we 
can describe them all by names, and, provided that the names arc 
clear, all the things become defined. The lAtu-hhxg discusses these 
(piestions impartially. 

In -s[>eaking, it is essential to use clear words, and in writing, 
to employ plain signs. The style of eminent scholars is refined, 
but their words can always be understood, and their meaning al- 
ways be caught. Their readers are suddenly enlightened like blind 
men who recover their sight, or stirred up like deaf men who 
suddenly learn to hear. When a child who has been blind for 
three years, unexj)ecledly sees his parents, he would not, at once, 
know them on perceiving then», why then should lie give utterance 
to his joy? 

Let a huge tree stand by the road-side, and a long ditch run 
along a bank, then the locality is well defined, and everybody 
knows it. Now, should the tree not be huge any more and dis- 
appear, and the ditch not be long and be hidden, and the place 
be shown to people, even Yao and i^huu would be perplexed. 
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The human features are divided into more than seventy dif- 
ferent classes. 'Hie flesli of the cheeks being; pure and white, the 
five colours c.an he clearly discerne<l, and tlie slightest sorrow, 
pleasure, and other emotions, all find expression in the features. 
A physiognomist will not once be mistaken in ten cases. Hut if 
tlie face be blackened and begrimed, or covered with a layer of 
dirt so, that the features are hid<len, then physiognomists will give 
wrong answei’s nine times out ol‘ ten. 

The style is formed of words. It may be shallow, perspi<*uous. 
and distinct, or deep, abstruse, elegant, and polished. Who shall 
distinguish it? 

We speak to express our thoughts, and from fear, that our 
words might be lost, we commit them to writing. Writing having 
the same purpose as s]>eaking, wherefore should it w)nceal the 
meaning? 

A judge must hate wrong. Now, would a magistrate, who 
while deciding a doubtful c.ase gives a confuse and unintelligent 
verdict, be a better official than another, who clearly distinguishes 
every point, and can easily be understood? 

In oral discussions, one makes clear distinctions out of regards 
for the audience, and in written disputations one elucidates one's 
meaning to be understood. In historical works, a clear and intel- 
ligible style is most appreciated, and of profound productions, full 
of beautiful thouglits, but hard to read, there are only pieces of 
irregular verse and dithyrambs. As for the classical and semi- 
classical w'orks and the words of the worthies and sages, the an- 
cient and modern languages are difl’erent, and speech varies in the 
different parts of the empire. At the time, when these men spoke, 
they did not wish that their words should be difficult to under- 
stand, or that their meaning should be hidden. If later ages did 
not understand them, this is owing to the remoteness of time. 
Therefore one may speak of tlie difference of language, but not of 
genius or sliallowness of style. If the reading offers great diffi- 
culties, the works may be considered as not very cleverly written, 
but this should not be re]>uted a great wisdom. 

('Kin Shüi Huang Ti reading Han Fei Tses work exclaimed 
wdth a sigh! “Alas! that 1 am alone, and have not got this man! 
They were contemporaries, he could understand his words and 

* According to tlie lihi-chi chap. ()3 p. llv (Biography of flan Fei 7V) the 
oniperor .said:— “Alas! If I could see this man, I would be willing to live and 
be with him ! ” 
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reflect upon what he said. If the book had been so j>rofound and 
exquisite, that he wanted a teacher to compreliend it, he would 
have flung it to the ground, and it was no use sighing.' 

An author wishes his work to he intelligible, but difficult to 
write, and he does not care, if it be hard to grasp, but ea.sy to 
write. In lectures one aims at perspicuity, that the hearers can 
follow, and does not affect obscurity and ainbiffuitv'^ to baffle the 
readers. Alemim knew an intelligent man by the sparkling of his 
eyes.^ One learns to know what a text is worth by its lucidity. 


The book of Wany Ch ung is of another type than the usual 
writings. The following objection miglit be raised against it: — 

In literature it is of importance to conform to the jmblic 
feeling, and not to be in opposition to received ideas. Then not 
one out of a hundred readers will find anything to blame, and 
not one out of a thousand hearers will take exception, riierefore 
Knau Tse'^ said that, where somebody is speaking in a house, the 
audience must fill the whole house, and, when he speaks in a hall, 
the entire hall should be full. Now Wong Ch ung’.s arguments are 
not in accordance with public opinion. Consecjuently his words 
<‘ontrovert all common ideas, and do not tally with the general 
views. 

I reply that in arguing, the essential thing is truth, not 
elegance, that the facts should at all events be correct, and that 
consnunus is not the highest aim. lnv<*stigating a (juestion, one dis- 
cusses the pros and cons, how would it be possible not to deviate 
from old ideas and [)erhaps offend the ears of the (‘ommon hearer? 
When the general feeling is wrong, it cannot be followed. One 
denounces and discards that which is false, and keeps and establishes 
that which is true. If we were to go by majority, and conform to 
the public feeling, we could only follow tbe good okl rules and pre- 
cedents. and recite them over and over again, but how c.ould there 
be any discussion? 

‘ Han Fei Tse was sent as envoy from his native State {Han) to ChUn i>hih 
Huang Ti, wlio first appreciated him very inuclt and wished to appoint him to some 
high post. By the intrigues of Li «SV, however, he was induced to imprison fiim, 
and to condemn him to death. The emperor afferwards repented, and cancelled the 
death warrant, hut is was too late, for meanwhile Han Fei Tse had taken poison. 

(Cf. p. 350.) 

=» Cf. Chap. XXXII. 

* The philosopher Kuan (.'hung. 
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When Confucitis was attemliug' tlie court and sitting next to 
Duke .1/ ol‘ Ln, the duke favouivd him with a peacli and millet. 
Cou/ncius first ate the millet and tjien tlie peach. This, we must 
admit, was the right order of eating tlie two courses. I'he cour- 
tiers, however, all covered their mouth and laughed. They had, 
for a long time, been used to another custom. Now I, in fact, 
resemble (onßu'im eating the two dishes in the order described 
above. Ordinary ]>eoj)le take exception like the courtiers laughing 
in their sleeves. 

Beautiful festive songs were considered as too melancholic, in 
Chettg^ and j)antomimes, at great celebrations, found no favour in Chao. 

The Hve Leading I’riuces^ declined to cast a look upon the 
Canons of Yao and S7oo/, and Chi and would not read the 

works o[' Confucius and .1/^ 77, Plans for securing the peace in times 
of danger are scoli’ed at in side-alleys, and schemes of reform ridi- 
culed by common people. If there were an excpiisite dish, vulgar 
people would not taste it, though Yi Ti and Yi Ya* might eat it 
with the greatest relish, and if there were a precious jade-stone, 
ordinary peo[)Ie would throw it away, whereas MVv? IIo^ would 
hoard it uj) as a tn^asure. Who would be right, who wrong, and 
who <;ould be trusted? Propriety and common usage are always 
in opposition, wdien luis it not been so? When Duke HV// of Lu 
infringed the rule of sacrifices,” five men resisted him. 

Great scholars will never give uj) researches of tlie above 
mentioned kind, and common people will always dislike them. And 
so will the snvatihi enjoy and appreciate hooks, which bewilder the 
masses, and which the narrow-minded will flee. 


Wang ('/inng's book cannot be free from iiiifierfection. Some 
say tliat in speaking he does not choose the w'ords, nor in writing, 
the phrases. Compositions must be tastefully written, and discussions 

' In Vhcng Iicentiou.s music, but not the serious songs of tlie Book of Odes 
were appreciated. 

* The five leaders of the empire, the most powerful princes during the 
7th cent. b.c. to wit: — Duke Haan of Ch'x, Duke VV'en of Chin, Duke Hsi(uig oi Sung, 
Duke Chuang of Ch'u, and Duke Mu of ChUn. They were more bent on conquest than 
interested in the moral laws expounded in the Canons of Yao and Shun in the Shu-king. 

’ The chiefs of two noble fainilie-s in Lu, contemporaries of ('onfucim. 

^ Vid. p.249. 

^ Of. p. 269. 

® Duke Wrn placed the tablet of his decea.sed father above that of his uncle 
in the ancestral tein])le. 'I'he latter, Duke Min, wa.s a younger brother of Duke 
//.«/, but he preceded in reign. For more details vid. T.'^o-chuan, Duke V\ en 2nd yetu". 
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ing»*niousIy <’onducte(l. When sucli words strike the ear, they eatise 
a pleasant feeling in the heart, and when the eye falls on writing, 
the liand does not lay the book Jiside again. Siudi disputations are 
always listened to, and ex(;elleiit compositions always ap[)ie(nated. 
Xow, since this new hook c.hiel’ly consists of comparisons and 
strictures on the depravity of the age, and does not praise what 
is good, it does not please the reader. The tunes played by the 
iiiusic-master K itaug^ were always full of feeling, and the delicacies 
prepared by Vi Ti and Yi Ya were never tasteless. When a clever 
man writes a book, it is without a (law. Lil SltUt^ and llu/il Xan 
made an advertisement on the market gates, and the readers did 
tJot lind fault with one word in their books. ^ Now the Jjun-lteng 
does not possess the beauties ol’ these two books. It is long enough, 
but opeti to objections iu many respects. 

In reply I be" tf) state that he who cherishes veracity does 
not trotiblc much about beauty, and that regulating the conduct, 
he does not polish his words. Luxuriant grass has often abund- 
ance of blossoms, and mighty forests have many dry branches. 
The purport of words is to clearly show the nature of things, 
how (ran they be polished and above all censure? Saving a man 
(Vom fire or out of water, we do not care, whether we do it in a 
beautiful style or not, and, when we debate on a (juestion, our 
words must not necessarily be ingenious. Plunging into a lake 
to seize turtles, we have no time to think, whether we place our 
feet right, and catching dragons in deep water, we have no time 
to i;are for the position of our hands. 

In spite of bad style and fatdty terms the meaning may be 
excellent and far reaching sometimes, and sweet words and beautiful 
expressions give often a very poor sense. When a thousand cluing 
of grain are cleansed, more than half are husks, and examining a 
hundred thousand cash, one finds that the, broken coins exceed ten 
thousand. Fine .soups are often insipid, and the best jewels have 
their flaws. A slip-shod production may poss<*ss great beauties, 
and a great artist do very second-rate work. Every discussion 
has its weak points, and in the ablest production some deficiencies 
can be tletet^ted. 


' The music-master of the Duke of Chiu (cf. Chap. XVII). 

* lAi l*u Wei, the nuthor of the Im Shih ch'i,n-r/tm. 

* It is related of 4« l*u Wei that he placed a copy of his work in the market 
|ilace and oflered a reward of a thousand r/iin to any one who could alter one 
character in it. The same is not known of Huai Xan Tme. 
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GoMen words come from noble liouses, and foul productions 
from poor families, they think. — Ihuii Nan Tse and Ln did 

not encounter any difficulties, because they were descendants of rich 
houses and of high rank. Since they were noble, they could well 
advertise on the market place, and being so w’calthy, they could 
easily make tlie alternate promise of a thousand c/tin. Their readers 
were intimidated and in awe, and would never have ventured to 
criticise one character, even if it had been quite out of place. 


When Wniiff Ch'nngs book was completed, it was compared 
by some with the works of the ancients, and found to be quite 
different from the writings of previous authors. Some hold that the 
book may be said to be written partly in a slovenly style. Some- 
times it is terse, at others diffuse, sometimes concise, sometimes 
prolix. When a problem is being discussed or a question inves- 
tigated, the author is too summary or too loquacious, half sweet, 
half sour. The (Classics he does not resemble, with the semi-classics 
he does not agree, nor does he harmonize with either Yang Ch eng 
Tae Chang or Yang Tse Yiln.'^ Since he is unlike tlie ancient autlu»rs. 
how can he be considered a good writer, or his book be reputed 
an able [)roduction? 

1 answer that, if anybody puts on an alien a|>])earance forcibly 
to be like somebody else, his own shape is lost, and if he clianges 
his style to resemble others, he loses his peculiar character. 'I'he 
sons of a hundred persons have not the same j)arents. Being all 
born in different families, they cannot be similar. Each one distin- 
guishes himself by his peculiar gifts. If writings could only then 
be considered good, when they are conform to a certain standard, 
this would be like substituting one workman for another and de- 
claring his work to be a master-piece, |)rovided that in hewing he 
did not cut his own hand. 

.\ll literary men have their own specialties. The one j>olishes 
his plirases to produce an elegant comjiosition, the other combats 
all errors to establish the truth. Their ultimate aims are the 
same, and the words follow of themselves. Thus the deeds of 
the Five Phnperors were not difl’erent, and there was no conflict 
between the actions of the J'hree Rulers. Beautiful looks are not 


‘ Botfj were prince.’s. 
a Vid. p. 268. 
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the same, but their aspect is always pleasing to tlie eye: senti- 
mental airs are not identical, hut tlieir music is always gratifying 
to the ear. Wines have different flavours, but they all inebriate, 
the tastes of various cereals vary, l)ut they all appease our hunger. 
If conformity to old standard be recjuired of a literary j)roduction, 
then we would be entitled to expect that S/mn also should have 
eye-brows with eight colours * and Yil eyes with double pupils.'^ 

Wang Chung’s book is very voluminous. Some say that in 
writing the chief thing is to be brief and clear, and that in speaking 
one must be short and plain. The words of a good debater are 
succinct, but to the point, the style of a good writer is concise, 
but perspicuous. Now Wang Cli ting's new work contains more than 
ten thousand sentences. For a reader it is impossible to work 
through such an enormous mass, and there are so many chapters, 
that they cannot all be transmitted. The author of so much bad 
stuff may well be called a fool. Short sentences are easy to enun- 
ciate, whereas a bulky work pn'sents great difficulties. Gems are 
few, stones many: that which occurs in great number, is not pre- 
cious. Dragons are rare, fish numerous; that which is of rare 
occurence, is justly deemed divine. 

I admit that there is such a saying, (’oncise language is not 
long, but beautiful language must not be concise. If they are 
useful to the world, a liundrcd chapters do no harm, while one para- 
graj)h, if useless, may be superfluous. If there are several thing.s, 
all useful, the longer rank before the shorter. Who is richer, he who 
has piled up a thousand chin, or he who possesses a hundred? 

Longer works are preferable to shorter ones, and a small 
amount of wealth is better than poverty. Most people have not 
a single book, 1 possess a hundred chapters; others have not one 
character, I have more than ten thousand sentences. Who is the 
cleverer? 

Now they do not say that my words are wrong, but that 
they are too many; they do not say that the world does not like 
good things, but that it cannot take them all in. The reason why 
iny hook cannot be so concise is that for building many houses a 
small ground would not be sufficient, and that for the registration 
of a large populace few registers would be inadetjuate. At present, 
the errors are so many, that the words necessary to point out the 
truth, show what is right, and controvert what is false, cannot 
well be brief and succinct. 

Like Too (cf. Chap. XXIV). 

* As Shttn had (loc. cit,). 


Mitt. d. S«m. f. Orient. Sprachen. 1906. 1. Abt. 
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Han Fei Tse's work is like the branch of a tree. The chapters . 
are joined togetlier by lens, and the sentences count by ten 
thousands. Tor a large body the dress cannot be narrow, and if 
there be many subjects, the text must not be too summary. A great 
variety of subjects retjuires abundance of words. In a large extent 
of water, there are many fish, in an emperor’s capital, there is plenty 
of grain, and on the market of a metropolis, there is a throng of 
people. 

My book may be voluminous, but the subjects treated are 
manifold. T ai Kung Wang^ in ancient times and recently Tung Chung 
Shu‘ produced books containing more than a hundred chapters. 
My book also contains more than a hundred chapters. Those 
who contend that they are too many, only mean to say that 
the author is of low origin, and that the readers cannot but take 
exception to it. 

When we compare a river, whose waters overflow the banks, 
with others, which is the biggest? And, when the cocoons of 
a certain species of worms are especially heavy and big, wliich 
worms yield most silk? 


ITan^ ('Fung was not lucky in his official career, and only 
wrote books and this autobiography. Some one miglit find fault 
with him, arguing thus: 

“ The important thing is always that a man of great talent 
should make a good career. When he finds employment, and his 
words are listened to. he can distinguish himself by his work, and 
thus rise to high honour. Now, you are living in misery, and 
your career has been spoiled. You had no opportunity of trying 
your talents in practice, or using your strength in the fulfilment of 
official duties. Therefore you only committed your speculations to 
writing and made your notes. What use are your beautiful words 
to yourself, and what aim are you pursuing with your extensive 
writings? ” 

Nobody was ever more talented than Chmßtcius, and yet his 
talents were not appreciated. He was expelled, and a tree felled 
over him. He had to hasten the washing of his rice® and was 

‘ T^ai Kung Wang is tlie full appellative of W^.n Wang’s minister, usually 
called T'ai Kung^ on whom cf. Chap. XXXIX. 

» Cf. p. 219 and Chap. XXXVII. 

* When forced to leave Ch'i. (Vid. Mencius Bk. V, Pu II, chap. 1, 4, Lrgge 
Vol. U, p. 247.) 
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surrounded. His traces were ol)literated, lie was tormented by 
liimger between C7/e/i and r'sal, and his disciples looked starved.* 
Now, my talents do not come near those of (onfuclm, hut my 
hardships do not equal his. Am 1 to he despised therefore? 

Besides the successful are not always clever, or the distressed, 
sim[)letons. The lucky win, and the unlucky lose. With a liberal 
fate and good fortune, even a vulgar person becomes noble and 
*j:euteel, with a niggardly fate and had fortune, tlie most remarkable 
man remains wretched and miserable. If talents and virtue were to 
be measured by success, then the great lords invested with the 
domain of a town, and living on the soil, would all be wise men. 

(onßuius and I'i were noble of themselves, but their rank 
was low. If, therefore, people are living in pure spheres, but do 
black deeds, or if they have a yearly income, of a thousand chuug 
to live upon, but not a single accom])lishmeut, we can only smile. 
Provided that our virtue be high and our name untarnished, then 
our office may be low and our income meagre, it is not the fault 
of our talents, and we should not feel oppressed by it. 

Scholars would like to share the hut with but not to 

be put on a level with ’i' se,^ they would gladly wander about 
with Po y/, but decline to associate with robber C/ie. Great scholars 
have other ambitions than their people. Therefore their fame is 
not that of the world. Their bodies decay like grass and trees, 
but their glory shines as long as the sun and the moon send their 
rays. Their condition may be as poor as that of (onfucius, provided 
only that their writings rank with those, of Yfjng llsiung. That is 
my ideal. Outward success, but a limited knowledge, a high post, 
but little virtue that is the ambition of others, I would consider 
it a bondage. 

If somebody has the luck to be heard with his advice, and 
lives in honour and well being, all this is gone after a hundred 
years like other things. His name does not come down to the 
next generation, and not a word from his hand is lel’t in any 
document. He has had stores full of emoluments perhaps, in the 

• Cf. Chap. XL. 

* Hxim = yuan Sse, a disciple of ('onfuciiut^ noted for his contempt of wordly 
advantages. Made governor of a town, he declined his official allowance (*lna/cc/.«VI,3) 
('kuang Tse makes him live in a mud hut. He contrasts him with TV, another 
follower of Confucius, who came driving up to his door in a fine chariot and in n 
white robe lined with purple. 

® T'se ~ Tuan Mu Tx'e or 7*.'? Kung, a disciple of Confucius, who became a 
high official, and very wealthy (vid. Chap. XXXI and XXXIII). He was a swell, 
just the reverse of ll*ien. 

IT* 
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realms of literature and virtue he leaves no riches. That is not 
what I- prize. Vast virtue of tlie higliest excellence, abundance of 
extensive knowledge, a pencil dripping with characters like rain, and 
an overflowing spring of words, rich talents, a wonderful erudition, 
generous deeds, and a noble mind, with such qualities a man’s body 
may belong to one generation, his name will be transmitted for a 
thousand years. That seems extraordinary and desirable to me. 

Wang CK ung is from a simple family, in which he stands 
quite alone. A caviller might say: — 

“Your ancestors have not left you a treasure of pure virtue, 
nor a collection of literary works. You may yourself write the 
most brilliant essays, you have no basis to stand upon, and there- 
fore no claim to our admiration.” 

“ When a force bursts upon us quite suddenly, not by degrees, 
we call it a phenomenon. When a creature is born from quite 
dissimilar parents, we call it a wonder. When something quite 
unusual appears all at once, it is regarded as a supernatural appear- 
ance, and when something different from anything else quite ab- 
ruptly comes forth, it is termed a miracle.” 

“Who are your ancestors? Their names have not been recorded 
in former times. You did not spring from a learned family, whose 
members have already walked the path of literature, and you write 
disquisitions of several thousand or ten thousand sentences. This 
must be considered a supernatural phenomenon. IIow could wc 
appreciate such writings, or think them able productions?”* 

I beg to reply that a bird wnthout a pedigree is a phcenix, 
an animal without a family, a unicorn, a man without an ancestry, 
a sage, and a thing without a peer, a jewel. And so it is with 
men of great talents, who are browbeaten and viewed with dis- 
favour by their age. Scholars of worth appear single, and precious 
things grow solitary. How could literature be inherited? If a 
man could learn to become a sage, then the water of the Feng 
rix'er^ would have a source, and auspicious grain an old stem. 

• The Chinese are in awe of, but do not like wonders, miracles, monsters, 
in short all that is against the regular course of nature. So they are prejudiced 
against Wany Ch'ung, because he is a homo novm. Not being a descendant from 
a literary or a noble family, he should not attempt to rise above the average of 
his fellow-citizens. 

* The source of the Ffiug, an afUuent of the Wei in Shensi is well knowm. 

I presume that for '^'Feng river'' y we ought to read “ Wine Spring ” 

The phonetic element for Ftmg and In “Wine” is very similar, and tlie Wine Springs 
are oflen mentioned as auspicious omens in connection with phoenixes, unic4)n)s, and 
auspicious grain. 
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When a remarkable scholar appears and puts forw'ard his 
noble doctrines, he does not fall under the general rule, and his 
capacity cannot be measured by the bushel. Therefore events which 
seldom happen are recorded on tablets and books, and rare things 
engraved on bronze vases. The Five Emperors did not rise in one 
generation, and Yi Yin ' and 7'’ni Kung Wang'^ did not issue from 
one family. There was a distance of thousand Li between them, 
and one lived several hundred years after the other. When scholars 
of note quietly develop their marvellous faculties, they do not be- 
come famous as descendants of noble lines. 

The calf of a black cow may be brown, this does not affect 
the nature of the animal. 'J'he arnrestors of a scholar may be 
«•oarse, provided that he himself is pure, it has no influence upon 
his character. A* •• was wicked, and Yii a sage, was per- 

verse, and Shun divine. Po Niu^ was visited with a horrible dis- 
ease, and Chung Knng^ was (dean and strong. Yen Lu’’ was vulgar 
and mean, and Yen Ilui outvied all his companions. Confueius and 
Mi Ti had stupid ancestors, and they themselves were sages. The 
Yang family had not been successful, when Yang Tse Yiln rose like 
a star, and the house of Hmtn had been tolerably well off, until 
Huan Chün Shan^ took his brilliant flight. A man must have been 
imbued with more than the ordinary dose of the original fluid to 
become an able writer. 


In the third year of Yuan-ho,^ Wang Ch ung emigrated to 7h//- 
ynngC^ Chiu-chiang^^^ and A(/-c/iwn^ in the [)rovince of Yamj-chou^^^ and 
was appointed sub-prefect. His abilities were small, and his office 

* Minister of T'ang, the founder of tfie Sitang dynasty. 

a Cf. p. 258. 

* Yu’h father. 

* Ku Sou, Skun’s father. 

^ A disciple of Confucnnt, who suffered from leprosy (cf. Chap. XXXIII). 

* Another disciple of Confuciw<, a relation of Po Niu, both belonging to 
the Jan clan. 

’ Yen Hui’e fatlier. 

» Cf. p. 219 and Chap. XXXVU. 

® 86 A.D. 

“ Under the Han a circuit comprising parts of Kiangsu and Anhui. 

A circuit in Anhui. 

•• Another circuit in Anhui. 

A very large province under the Jlan dynasty, comprising nearly the wliole 
territory of the modern provinces of Kiangsu, Anhui, hUingM, Fukien, and Chekiang. 
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was important. His chief dntie.s were in connection witli official 
correspondence. All plans of writing anything he had given up 
for many yeai’s. In the second year of Chang-ho^^ his business in 
the province ceased. He lived at home, and gradually advanced 
in age, till he reached about seventy years. Then he gave up his 
official carriage, and his official career was definitely (dosed. He 
could not help it. He liad many annoyances, and his body felt 
the infirmities of age. His hair grew white, his teeth fell out, he 
became older from day to day, and his c.omrades dispersed. He 
had nothing to rely upon, was too poor to nurse himself, and had 
no joy left. Hut time went slowly on, the k^ng and liAtig years - 
came to an end, hut though he was afraid tliat his death was 
near at hand, he was still full of sillv ideas. Then he wrote a 
book on Macrobiotics^ in sixteen cha()ters. 

I'o keej) himself alive, he cherished the vital Iluid. As a 
stimulant for the appetite he used wine. Closing eyes and ears 
against external inlluences, he spared his energy as a means of self- 
protection. Using medicines he kept uj) his forces, and by following 
this method he hoped to prolong his days. For a while he did 
not age, hut when it was too late, there was no return. 

This book was left as a guide to jiosterity. But the duration 
of human life is limited. Men like animals live for a wliile and 
die. We can oidy remember the years gone by, who can tirtler 
tliem to stand still? We must go down to the yellow sources, and 
hec.orne earth and ashes. From Ihtang Ti and T ang down to the 
( ill in and linn many have been guided by the holy doctrine and 
have found the truth by their genius, just like a scales and bright 
like a mirror, yet young and old they have lived and died, of old 
and now all have been imduded. Life cannot he prolonged, alas! 

* 88 A.u. 

® The cyclical years knig-yin: t>0 a.d. and hsing-mao: iH a.d. 

^ Vang hsirtg shit. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Replies in Self-Defense {Tui-tso). 

Some one might put the following question: The worthies 
and sages were not horn for nothing; deeidedlv' their minds were 
required. How is it that from Confucius and li down to Hsiin 

We ‘ and Mencius they all acted as teachers and left their works 
to posterity ? 

Our reply is that the sages wrote the Cla.ssics, and the 
wortliies composed their records. They rectified the depraved 
customs, and enjoined upon the people to revert to truth and sin- 
cerity. The thirteen thou.sand chapters of the Six Departments of 
Literature^ increased the good and diminished the evil, sometirne-s 
restricting, sometimes expanding, and urging on the stragglers, with 
a view to leading tliem back from their by-paths into the right way. 

Confucius wrote the ClC un-ch iu in conse(|uence of the depra- 
vity of the people of Chou. He, therefore, established the smallest 
merit, and blamed the slightest wrong; he removed every disorder, 
and re-established propriety. The ways of men as well as those 
of the sovereign were well ordered by him. To check extravagant 
and mean practices one must take every precaution, and use every 
means. When a dyke breaks, and no measures are taken, there will 
he a disastrous inundation. When a net opens, and is not shut 
again, the animals caught in it are lost. Had the ways of Chou 
not degenerated, the people would not have been uncultured, and 
had the people not been uncultured, the Chtun-cHiu would not have 
been written. 

If the doctrines of Yang Chu and Me Ti^ had not perverted 
the traditions, the records of Mencius would not have been pub- 
lished. Had the Han State not been small and weak, and its 
system of government corrupt, Han Fei Tse’s book would not have 
appeared.^ Had Kao Tsu not contested that the conquerors of 

• The philosopher Hf<ün Tsr: .S«n CKiny, cf. Chap, XXXII. 

• Vid. Chap. XXXVII and the Catalogue of Literature, Hnn-uhn dtap. ilO. 

• The philosophers of egoism and altruism, both combated by Mmcius, 

• The philosopher Han Ffi T^e was the son of a Duke of the Hun .State 
in ShangL 
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emj)ires liacl not alighted from tlieir liorses nor changed their 
martial habits, Lu Chin would not have written his memorials. ‘ If 
the truth had not been lost everywhere, and scientific researches 
not been in a state of great confusion, the discussions of Iluan 
'Ian would not have come forth. 

Krgo, when worthies and sages write something, they do not 
do so for nothing, but have their good reasons. Thus their writ- 
ings are by no means purposeless, but conducive to reforms, and 
their reforms to re-establish the right principles. 

Accordingly the linn created the censorate to review books 
and examine their contents. Tung Chung Shu wrote a book on 
magical arts, in which he spoke much about calamitous events as 
being caused by the faults of the government. When the book 
was complete, and the text revised, it was presented to the Im- 
perial (^ourt of the Ilmi. Chu Fu Yen from jealousy slandered the 
book in a memorial to the throne. The emperor handed Tung Chung 
Shu over to the tribunal, and the judges declared that he was ver}* 
stupid, and deserved to die, but the emperor pardoned him. Ilsino 
H m 7V did not punish Tung Chung Shu for his remarks on calam- 
ities, on the contrary, he honoured him. How much more would 
he have done so for Tung Chung Shu's inoffensive utterances, for 
his reseandies into the nature of the fundamental principles and 
his collection of old and true sayings? 

As long as a wise man holds an official position in this world, 
he is [)crfectly loyal to his sovereign, ami propagates his reforms 
to enlighten the government. When he has retired, he still teaches 
and criticises to rouse the simple-minded who have gone astray. 
They cannot find their way back to the right path, their j)rin- 
ciples are shallow, and their doings wrong. Unless we scholars 
hurry to their rescue, they come to perdition, and do not awake 
from their slumber. This has prompted me to write the Lun-hhig, 


* An allusion to an event in the life of Lit Chiu, narrated in liis biography, 
Hhi-chi cliap. 07 p. 7. When Ln Chin had returned from his successful mission to the 
King of Yiieh, whom he itidm;ed to acknowledge the suzerainty of the //on, Kao 
Tsu conferred a high rank upon him. SubsequenUy, when relating his adventures, 
Ln Chin would always refer to poetry and history. The emperor displeased with 
these utterances, told him that he had won his laurels on horseback, why must he 
make such a fuss about literature. Then Ln Chin showed him, how former con- 
([uerors had lost the empire again, if they had not consolidated their power by the 
arts of peace. This conversation with the emperor lead to the composition of a 
.series of memorials, in which IjH Chin developed his ideas about government. This 
collection of memorials received the title “ New Words”, Ihnn-yü, cf. Chap. XXXVII, 
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In a great many books reality bas no place left; falsehood 
and immorality triumph over truth and virtue. Therefore, unless 
such lies be censured, specious arguments cannot be suppressed, 
and, as long as they spread, truth does not reign. For tliis reason 
the Lun-hhig weighs the words, whether they be light or heavy, 
and holds up a balance for truth and falsehood. It does not trouble 
about polishing the phrases and embellishing the. .style, or consider 
this of great importance. 

It has its raison d’etre in the innate human weakness. Con- 
sequently it criticises the common people most vigorously. By 
nature the.se people are very j)rone to strange words and to the 
use of falsehoods. Why? Because simple truisms do not appeal to 
the imagination, whereas elegant inventions puzzle the hearers, and 
impress their minds. Therefore, men of genius, who are fond of 
discussions, will magnify and exaggerate the truth, and use flowery 
language. Masters of style, they simply invent things, and tell 
stories, which never happened. Their hearers believe in them, and 
are never tired of repeating them. Their readers take these stories 
for facts, and one transmits them to the other in an unbroken chain 
so, that at last the words are engraved on bamboo and silk. Being 
repeated over and over again, these stories impose even uj)on the 
wise. May be that even His Majesty honours such a man as a 
teacher, and spreads his forgeries, and that magistrates and wearers 
of red girdle pendants ‘ all read these inventions. 

He who knows how to discriminate between truth and false- 
hood, must feel a pang at it: wljy should he not speak? Mencius was 
grieved that the discussions of Yang ('hn and M^ Ti did great harm 
to the cause of Confucianism, therefore he used plain and straight- 
forward language to recommend what was right, and to reject wliat 
was wrong. People fancied that he was a controversialist, but 
Mencitis replied, “ How should I be a controversialist? I cannot do 
otherwise.” ^ 

Now I also cannot do othenvise. Lies and folly a|)pear in 
the garb of truth, veracity and sincerity are superseded by im- 
posture. People are in a state of apatliy, right and wrong are not 
determined, purj)le and vermilion confounded,^ and tiles mixed up 
with jade-stones. As regards my feelings, how i;ould my lieart 
endure such a state? The lackey in Wei riding the outer horse 

' Priiioe.s atid nobles. 

* Mencius Bk. Ill, Pt. II. chap. IX, 1. 

^ Vermilion is regarded as a primary colour, and much liked, purple as 
.secondary, and not much esteemed. 
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transgre.ssed liis functions, crying out for the carriage. His sym- 
pathy carried him away, for he was apprehending a danger for 
liis prince.' Critics commiserate the world, and feel sorry for its 
deceptions, a sentiment similar to that of the outrider in Wei. A 
sorrowful mind and a melancholy spirit disturb the tranquil fluid 
in our breast, which tells upon our years, shortens our span, 
and is not beneficial to our life. It is a greater misfortune than 
that suffered by Yen and against the rules of Huang Ti and 

L(u> 7!ve, and nothing which men like to do. But there was no 
helj), therefore 1 wrote the Luu-hhig. Its style is indiflerent, but 
the meaning all right, the diction bad, but the feeling good. The 
Chnxg-wH^ treats of the system of government; all the chapters of 
the hung-hhxg may be read by ordinary people, for it is like writ- 
ings of other scholars. 

As for the Nine Inventions and the Three F^xagge rat ions, and 
the essays on Death and on Ghosts,^ the world has long been led 
astray by the errors exposed therein, and people did not become 
aware of it. 

When a ruler goes wrong, representations must be addressed 
to the highest place, when the citizens are blindfold, one speaks 
to them. If this be of effect, their leader will learn also. 1 fer- 
vently desire to rouse the misguided minds, and to teach them, how 
to tell the full from the hollow. As soon as the difference of 
reality and emptiness is fully understood, specious arguments will 
be discarded, and then the progress made in true and real know- 
ledge will daily increase. 


Some say that the sages create, w'hereas the worthies relate, 
and that, if w'orthies create, it is wrong. The Lun-heng and the 
Cheng-wu are creations, they think. These works are neither crea- 
tions nor relations. The Five Classics can be regarded as crea- 
tions. The History of the Grand Annalist,® the Introduction of 
Liu Tse ChSng^^ and the Records of Pan Shu P'V may be called 

‘ cf. p.:m 

’ The favourite disciple of ( on/udu-'^, who died very young, of. Chap. XXX III. 

* Another of Wfint/ CM'uny'n works, w'hich has been lost. 

* Lnn-hnig N. 1(>— 24, N. 25—27, N. (52 and 65 (cf. p. 228 seq. and p. 237 seq.). 

The Shi-chL 

® The Ildn-hm. 

’’ Pan Shu Pi = l\in Piao, the father of the historian Pan A'u. He also wa.s 
devoted to the study of history, and intended to continue the Shi-chi, which was 
finally done by his son. 
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relations, and the “AVtr Reflectums”^ of Ihmn Chiln Shau and the 
'' CrUirni Rrflectü/ns " ^ of T.sou Ro Chiy^ discussions. Now the Lun- 
liSng and the Ch^ng-wn are like tlie two Reflections of Ilnon Chiin 
Sttan and Ison Po (7n\ and not what they call creations. 

To produce somethin^; new that did not exist in the past, 
as T'.sfwg Ih/eh* invented writing and Nsi C/intig,^ (chariots, is creat- 
ing. The Yi-kiug says of Fn Ilsi that he created the eight dia- 
grams. They did not exist before, and Fu Hsi made them," hence 
the term creating is used, HV/j Wnug evolved these eight pictures, 
and brought their number up to sixty-four, wbicb is called am- 
plifying. To say tbat tbe composition of the Lun-h^ng is similar to 
that of the sixtv-four figures is not «correct either. In regard to the 
sixty-four diagrams, these figures were increased by an amplification 
of their forms, and their number was thus augmented. Now in the 
Lnn-h^ng the current literature is taken up with the object of defining 
right and wrong and distinguishing between truth and falsehood. It 
is not an original production of something that did not exist pre- 
viously. The Confucianists take the sayings of former teachers and 
criticise them, as (derks subject tbe decisions of tbe lord chief-justice 
to a new examination. If tin* term creating be applied to tbe hnn-heng, 
would the same word be used of tbe ('onfu(;ianists and tbe clerks? 

In their reports to the throne and their memorials the me- 
morialists use to propose useful measures. There is always the 
ilesire to help the government. Now the creators of classical works 
are like those memorialists. Their words proceed from the. inner- 
most heart, and it is their hand which reduces them to writing. 
Both cases are identical. In regard to those who address the em- 
peror one speaks of memorialising, whereas for those records an- 
other word has been adopted viz. writing. 

During the first years of Chieu-cli there w'as a great dearth 
in Chung~chon.^ The people from Yin-cli nan ® and Jn~nan had to 


> Cf. Chap. XXXVII. 

^ Chien-lun. 

* Cf. Chap. XXXVII. 

♦ A mythical personage. 

* Another legendary person, who is said to have been a de.scendant of Iluanf/ 
Ti and director of chariots under Yü. 

® Vid. Chap. XXXVI, where Wany ('h’lniff maintains that Fu Hsi did not 
make the diagrams, but received them in a supernatural way. 

’ The first year of the emperor ('hong Ti: 7(5 a.d. 

** An old name for Honan. 

• A circuit in An At«. 

“ A place in Honan. 
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leave their homes, and were scattered in all directions. His IIolv 
Maj esty lelt very much distressed, and many edicts were issued. 
The writer of the J^nu-h^uy presented a rejiort ‘ to the prefect, 
unking that all dissipations and extravagancies should be prohibited 
in order to provide for the time of need. His suggestions were 
not accepted however. He went home and entitled the draft of 
his re{)ort “Provisions for Times of Want.” 

When the grain is used for the destination of wine, robbery 
is rampant, and as long <is there is much drunkeness, robberies 
never cease. In a memorial sent to the prefect the writer proposed 
that the use of spirits should he inter<licted, and afterwards gave 
to this report the name “ Prohibition of Sjnrits.” From this it may 
be seen that the writing of the classical authors is like that of 
memorialists. Those reports are regarded as independent creations 
presented to the emperor. Reports and memorials to the throne 
are always creations. 

In the Ch (hiff of C'/u-a, the T'ao-tni of and the Ch un- 

cfi'iu of Jyu ])ersons and things are all different. As regards the 
diagrams ch ien and k'uu of the Yikiny^ the ijnan^ of the Ch^tiu-cfi iu 
and the mystical principle of Y'any Tse Yün, they use diverse terms 
for divination and time periods. From this we may infer that the 
Lun-ltmy and the i'hhiy~tcn have the same aim as the memorials of 
T any TJn and the essays of Ku Yuny. 

The /Ian time is very rich in literary talents, and the number 
of essays is especially large. Ynny C/Y ^.ny Tse Chang produced the 
Yil^h-vhiny* and Yany Tse Yiln the T ai-hsiUm-chiny. These two books 
were current in the court and read in the side-halls. The iinju’cssion 
they caused was enormous, they were not relations hut creations, 
and people doubted, whether the ingenious authors were not sages. 
'I'he court found nothing to hlame in them. Now, fancy the J^nn- 
/t/hty with its minute discussions and thorough arguments, intended 
to explain the common errors and elucidate the right and wrong 
principles so, that future generations can clearly see the difference 
hetween truth and falsehood! Lest all this be lost, I have com- 
mitted it to the writing tablets: remarks on chapters and passages 
of the classics of our ancestors, and on fjueer sayings of former 

* A report for the emperor, whicli Wany ('h'nny, not being of sufficiently 
high rank, could not present directly. 

The official chronicles of these two States. (Cf. Chap. XXXVI.) 

* A term employed for the first year of a sovereign, also denoting the original 
fluid of nature. 

* The “ Cla.ssic of Music.” 
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masters. I offer critical remarks ami reject many common traditions. 
The delusion caused by such traditions and the spread of so many 
lying books give endless pain to the knowing. Coufucins said: — “ When 
a man is touched by poetry, he cannot remain silent. When 1 am 
moved, I cannot keep quiet, but must speak.” 

Jade is being confounded with stones. People cannot distinguish 
it, as for instance the inspector of works in C7 /m took jade for a 
stone, and suddenly ordered Pieu Ho to have his foot cut off.* Right 
is being turned into wrong, and falsehood into truth. How is it 
possible not to speak of it? 

As the common traditions are full of exaggerations, so the 
common books teem with falsehoods. Tson Yen e. g. pretends that 
our worhP is one continent, and that beyond the four seas there 
are still nine other continents like our world.-’ Huai Nan Tst; says 
in his book that, when Kung Kang, fighting for the throne with 
Cfnutn Jh'il, was not victorious, he ran against Mount Pa-rhon in his 
wrath so, that he. caused the “Pillar of Heaven” to break, and 
the confines of the earth to be smashed.’ In Yao’s time ten suns 
appeared simultaneously. Yao shot an arrow at nine of them.^ 
During the battle fought by the Duke of ]ju-yang*‘ the sun went 
down. Swinging his spear be beckoned to the sun, when he came 
back. There are a great many books and records of a similar 

nature, in the world. Truth and reality are drowned in a flood of 
inventions and fabrications, (’an we remain silent, when our heart 
swells to overflowing, and the [)encil trembles in our hand? 

Discussing a question we must examine into it with our mind, 
and demonstrate it by facts, and, if there be any inventions, proofs 
must be given. As the history of the Grand Annalist testifies, 
Us'ii Yu’’ did not hide, nor did Tan, the crown-prince of Ym, cause 
the sun to revert to the meridian. Nobody can read these pas- 
sages without applauding. 


> Cf. p. 293. 

* China. 

> Cf. Chap. XIX. 

♦ Vid. Chap. XIX. 

^ Cf. Chap. XX. 

® A city ill Honan. We leani from tlie Lmi-hi'mj V, 6v. (h'an-lt'u) that this 
battle was fought l>y Duke H4antj of Ln against Ilan. This prince reigned from 
572 to 541. Huai Nan T'>e VI, Iv., however, from whom this passage is quoted, speak.s 
of the Duke of Ln-yamj and the commentary remarks that this was a grandson of 
King Hing of ('h'n (52JS-.515), called La-yamj Wen T><e in the Kuo-yu. 

' legendary hermit of Yao'-* time. (Cf. Cliap. XXXV'.) 
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I composed the Chhig~iru for the purpose of sliowing to the 
incuiiibeiits of the prefectures aud the district magistrates, what is of 
paramount importance in tlie administration, and with a view to in- 
duce all people to reform and gratefully acknowledge the kindness of 
tlie government. The nine chapters of the Lun-hing on Inventi(iiis and 
the three chapters on Exaggerations are intended to impress upon 
people that they must strive for truthfulness, and the chapters on Death 
and Ghosts’ shall induce them to give tijeir dead a simple burial. 

Confuchus avoided all pomp, but peoj)le were very extravagant 
in burying the dead and decorating the coffin. Liu Tse Cheng was 
in favour of simple funerals, but people w'ould put costly things 
into the graves, and sj)are no money. Kuung Hw 7V regarded straw 
carriages and reed horses as sufficiently good objects for the sacri- 
ficial worship of the dead. Why do the common books and tra- 
ditions not mention this? The belief in the talk on death has 
defiled them. 

Now I have written the essays on Death and on the False 
Keports about the Dead - to show that the deceased have no conscious- 
ness, and cannot be(;ome ghosts, hoping that, as soon as ray readers 
have grasped this, they will restrain the extravagauc<^ of the burials, 
and become more economical. Such would be the advantage derived 
from the Lun-h^ng. Provided that my words have this effect, what 
w^ould it matter, if ray w-^ork were a creation? 

The writing of Ts ang Hsieh is universally used to record things, 
the carriages of llsi Chung for locomotion, the clothes of Po Yil as 
a protection against heat and cold, and the tiled houses of Chu'h 
to keep off wind and rain.^ If, irrespective of their usefulness or 
obnoxiousness, such things be solely found fault with for being in- 
novations, then men like IV ang Usieh w ould have to be condemned, 
and the fifteen dynasties at the. beginning of history all be blame- 
worthy.^ Provided that a thing be useful, there is no liarm, even if it 
should be an innovation, and if there be no harm, wdiatcan be amiss? 

In ancient times great public entertainments w'ere given by 
imperial order wdth the object of seeing the customs and learning 

* Cf. pp. 237 and 23S. 

^ Lun-hv»g N. (52 and (53. 

* The tyrant C}neh is reported to have built the first brick houses {Tx- 
\pany~shi-chi). 

* The ten dynasties oC the labulous age of Chinese history togetlier with the 
Five Emperors and their liouses, whom Chinese fancy has credited with the invention 
of all the fundamental institutions of civilisation, such as house building, dress making, 
writing, etc. 
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the feeling of the people. Then the Odes ' originated among the 
people. The holy emperors miglit have said, “ Ye, people, how 
dare you produce such novel things?,” and have thrown them into 
prison, and destroyed their Odes. This was not done, and the 
Odes were thus handeil down. Now the Lun-heug and the Cheng- 
H'tt are like the Odes. I trust that they will not be condemned, 
before they have been perused. 

This is the origin of the Lun-heng. The reason why people 
so often take exception to new productions is that they often contain 
so many unfounded assertions and disparaging remarks on others. 
The Lun-heng aims at truth and dislikes all wild speculations. I'he 
chapters entitled: — Ch^i-shUi^- IhiUin llan, llui huo, and Yen-fu^ are 
full of praise and well-deserved applause,^ and not dis[>araging at 
all. Such a creation might well escape reproach. 

* The Odes of the Shi-king. 

* “ Ex|uality of the ages.” 

* Contained in Books XVIII and XIX, N. 5G-59. 

* Wang Ch'ung eulogi.ses the emperors of his own time, and places them on 
a level with the model sovereigns of antiquity. 
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CHAPTER III. • 

Spontaneity {Tse-jan). 

By the fusion of the fluids of Heaven and Earth all things 
of the world are produeed spontaneously, just as by the mixture 
of the fluids of husband and wife cliildren are born spontaneously. 
Among the things thus produced, creatures with blood in their 
veins are sensitive of hunger and cold. Seeing that grain can be 
eaten, they use it as food, and discovering that silk and hemp <*an 
he worn, they take it as raiment. Some people are of opinion that 
Heaven j)roduces grain for the purpose of feeding mankind, and 
silk and hemp to cloth them. 'I'hat would be tantamount to making 
Heaven the farmer of man or his mulberry girl,' it would not be 
in accordance with spontaneity, therefore this opinion is verj’ 
([ueslionahle and unacM*eptable. 

Reasoning on Taoist principles we find that Heaven emits 
its fluid everywhere. Among the many things of this world grain 
dispels hunger, and silk and hemp protect from cold. For that 
reason man eats grain, and wears silk and hemp. That Heaven 
does not produce grain, silk, and hemp purposely, in order to feed 
and cloth mankind, follows from the fact that bv calamitous changes 
it does not intend to rej)rove man. Things are produced spontane- 
ously, and man wears and eats them: the fluid changes spontane- 
ouslv, and man is frightened hv it, for the usual theorv is dis- 
heartening. Where would be sj)ontaneity, if the heavenly signs 
were intentional, and where inaction?^ 

Why must we a.ssume that Heaven acts spontaneously? Be- 
cause it has neither mouth nor eyes. Activity is connected with 
the mouth and the eyes: the mouth wishes to eat, and the eyes to 
see. 'Fhese desires within manifest them.selves without. That the 
mouth and the eyes are craving for something, which is amsidered 
an advantage, is due to those desires. Now, provided that the 
mouth and the eye do not affect things, there is nothing which 

thev might long for. whv should there be activity then? 

» 

* Who feeds the silkworms. 

- Inaction does not mean motionlessnc.ss, hut spontancotis action without any 
aim or purpose. It is mure or less mcchanic.ai, and not inspired by a conscious spirit. 
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How do wf know that Heaven j)osses8es neither mouth nor 
fves? From Earth. 3'he body of the Earth is formed oj‘ earth, 
and earth has neither mouth nor eyes. Heaven and P^arth are like 
husband and wife. Since the body of the Earth is not jirovided 
witli a mouth or eyes, we know that Heaven has no moutli or 
eyes neither. .Supposing that Heaven has a body, then it must be 
like that of the Earth, and should it be air only, this air would 
be like clouds and fog. How can a cloudy or nebular substance 
have a mouth or an eye? 

Some one might argue that every movement is originally in- 
action. There is desire prt)voking the movement, and, as soon as 
there is motion, there is a<5tion. I'lie movements of Heaven are 
similar to those of man, how could tliey be inactive? I reply that, 
when Heaven moves, it emits its fluid. Its body moves, the fluid 
comes forth, and things are produced. When man moves his fluid, 
his body moves, his fluid then comes forth, and a child is pro- 
duced. Man emitting his fluid does not intend to beget a child, 
yet the fluid being emitted, the child is born of itself. When 
Heaven is moving, it doe.s not desire to produce things thereby, 
but things are produced of their own accord. I'liat is spontaneity. 
Letting out its fluid it does not desire to create things, but things 
are created of themselves. That is inaction. 

But how is the fluid of Heaven, which we credit with spon- 
taneity and inaction? It is placid, tranquil, desireless, inactive, 
and unbusied. Lao Tse acejuired long life by it. He obtained it 
from Heaven. If Heaven did not possess this fluid, how could 
Liut Tse have obtained this nature? For it does not hap]>cn that 
the disciples alone speak of something, which their master never 
mentioned. 

Perhaps this nature appeared again in Duke who was 

wont to say, “Let Kuan Cluinf/^ know.” His attendants replied, “is it 
so easy to rule, if Kuan Chung is always the first and second word?” 
The duke rejoined, “ Before 1 had secured the services of Kuan Chung, 
I was in the greatest difficulties, now, after 1 have got him, I find 
everything easy.” Wlien Duke Iluan had taken Ktuin ('hung into 
his service, he left the affairs to him, entrusted him with the ad- 
ministration, and did not trouble any more about it. Should high 
Heaven, which in its exalted virtue confers the government upon 
an emperor, reprove man, its virtue would be inferior to that of 


* Dake Huan of f 'A't, ()83-B4l b.c. 

* Duke Hiiann famous minister. Cf. p. 856. 


Milt. li. Sem. f. OriciiL Sprsebeu. 1906. I. Abt.. 
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Duke Jluan, and the conduct of a feudatory prince surpass that of 
great Heaven. 

Somebody might ol)ject that Duke Hua?) knew Ktutn Chung 
to he a wise man, and therefore a[)[)ointed him, and that but for 
Kuan Chung he would also liave given vent to liis displeasure. 
Meeting with men like Yno and SAww Heaven would certainly not 
liave reprimanded people either. 

1 beg to reply, that, if Heaven can reprimand, it might 
as well purposely appoint a wise prince, select a genius like Yao 
and Shun, confer the imperial dignity upon him. and leave the 
affairs of the empire to him without taking further notice of 
them. Now it is different. Heaven creates very inferior princes, 
who have no princijiles, and neglect virtue, and therefore has to 

reprove them every now and then. Would it not be afraid of 

the trouble? 

Ts ao Ts an,^ a minister of the Ilan, was given to wine, 

songs, and music, and did not care about government. When 
his son remonstrated with him, he gave him two hundred blows 
with the bamhoo. At that period there was no insurrection 

in the empire. In lluai-yang' people coined counterfeit money, 
and the officials were powerless to clieck the abuse. Chi Yen^ 
was prefect then. He did not destroy a single furnace, or pun- 
ish a single individual. Quite indifferent, he was comfortably 
reclining on his couch, and the conditions of Huai-gnng became 
well ordered again. Tsao Tsan behaved himself, as though he 
were not a minister, and Chi Yen administered his prefecture, 
as if nobody were living in it. Albeit yet the empire of the 
Ilan had no troubles, and in Iluai-yang the punishments could 
be dis(;ontinned. So perfect was the virtue of Tsiw Isan, ami 
so imjiosing Chi Yens dignity. The majesty of Heaven and 
its virtue are quite something else than those of Tsao Tsan 
and Chi Yen, but to affirm that Heaven entrusts an emperor 
with the government, and then reproves him, would amount 
to nothing less than that Heaven’s virtue is not as exalted 
as that of Isao Tsan, and its majesty not as imposing as that 
of Chi Yen. 


‘ One of the counsellors and supporters of Han Kao Tsa, died liK) b.c.. On 
his lavo^er faire policy vid. his biography in the Shi-chi chap. 54. 

* A State in Honan. 

* A minister of the emperor Wu Ti, like T'mo T'san a follower of the 
doctrine of inaction inculcated by Lao Tw. His policy of governing consisted in 
letting things alone. 
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When Chil Po 17? ‘ was governing UW, Tse Kunr/ asked him 
througli somebody, how he governed VLe/. ddie reply was, “ 1 
govern it by not governing.” — (foverninent by not governing is 
inaction as a principle. 

Some opponent might say that as a se<juel of universal peace 
a plan came forth from the Yellow River ^ and a scroll from the Lo.~ 
Without drawing no plan can he made, and without action nothing 
is completed. The fact that Heaven and Earth produced the plan 
and the scroll shows that they are active, they think. — When 
(hang Liang was walking on the banks of the river Xsr, he met 
the “Yellow Stone Geniu.s,”^ who gave him the “minister’s hook.”^ 
Heaven was supporting the I Ian and destroying the i'h in, therefore 
he ordered a s{)iritual stone to change into a ghost, d hat a hook 
was handed to somebody is again considered a proof of activity. 

1 am of opinion that all this was spontaneous, for how could 
Heaven take a brush and ink, and draw the j)lan, or write the 
scroll? d'he principle of Heaven is spontaneity, conse(juently the 
plan and the book nnist have been produced of themselves. 

V ong Shu T/?*of Chin^ and ('h Ang ('hi Yo of Lti*^ had a char- 
acter in their hands, when they were born, therefore one was 
called Yu, the other Vo. When Ch nng Tse of Snng^' was born, the 
characters Duehess of Lu” were written on her palm. 'I'liese letters 
nmst have been written, while the three persons were still in their 
mother’s womb. If we say that Heaven wrote them, while they 
were in their mother’s womb, did Heaven perhaps send a spirit 
with a style, a brush, and ink to engrave and write the characters 


' A disciple of Confticin.s, cf. Chap. XXXIII. The Taoi.sts also claim him a.s 
one of theirs. ('huang Txr, chap. XXV, informs us that “when Chii Po Tii 
reached his sixtieth year, he changed his opinions. What he had previously regarded 
as right, he now came to regard as wrong,” i. e. from a ('onfucianist he became a 
Taoist, and as such upheld the principle of (juieti.sm. 

’ Vid. Chap. XXU. 

3 Huong Shih, cf. Chap. XXX. 

* From this mysterious book Chang Liang is believed to have derived his 
plan.s consolidating the power of the Ran dynasty. 

* T'ang Shu, the younger prince of T'ang, was a son of Kitjg Wit Wang 
and younger brother of King ('h't-ng (1 1 15-I07S). He became the founder of the 
princely house of Chin. Cf. Shi-chi chap. .35) p. Iv where the character of his palm is 
likewise referred to. 

Ch*eng Chi was a younger son of Duke flnan of Im (711-69.3). We read 
in the Shi~chi chap. 33 p. 13v the story of his having been born with the character 
I 0 in his hand. 

’ A daughter of Duke IVm of Sang (760-747 b.c.) who became married to 
Duke Hai of Lu. Cf. Chap. XXII. 

18 * 
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on tlieir bodies? The spontaneity of these processes seems dubious, 
and is difticidt to understand. Externally there seemed to be 
activity, but as a matter of fact, tliere was spontaneity* internally. 
Thus the CJrand Annalist recordino; the story of the yellow stone, 
has his doubts, but cannot find the truth.* Viscount Chien of ('hao- 
had a dream that he was ascending to heaven. There he saw a 
lad by the side of the Ruler of Heaven. When he went out sub- 
sequently, he perceived a young man in the street, who was the 
one whom he had seen previously in his dream by the side of 
the Ruler of Heaven. This must be regarded as a lucky augury 
the future flourishing of the Chao State, as the transmission of 
of the book by the “yellow stone” was a sign of the rise of the 
linn dynasty. Fhat tlie supernatural fluid becomes a ghost, and 
that the ghost is shaped like a man, is spontaneous, and not the 
work of anybody\ When plants and trees grow, their flowers and 
leaves are onion green and have crooked and broken veins like 
ornaments If Heaven is credited with having written the above 
mentioned characters, does it make these flowers and leaves also? 

In the State of Sung a man carved a mulberry-leaf of wood, 
and it took him three years to complete it. tb/i/tic«« said “If the 
Earth required three years to complete one leaf, few plants woidd 
have, leaves.”^ According to this dictum of Confucius the leaves of 
plants grow spontaneously, and for that reason they can grow 
simultaneously. If Heaven made them, their growth would be as 
much delayed as the carving of the mulberry-leaf by^ the man of 
the Sung State. 

Let us look at the hair and feathers of animals and birds, 
and their various colours, ('an they all have been made? If so, 
animals and birds would never be quite finished. In spring we 
see the })lants growing, and in autumn we see them full-grown. 
Can Heaven and Earth have done this, or do things grow spontane- 
ously? If we may say that Heaven and Earth have done it, they 
must have used hands for the purpose. Do Heaven and Earth 
possess many thousand or many ten thousand hands to produce 
thousands and ten thousands of things at the same time? 

‘ In Ill's remarks added to the biography of Chang Liang {Shi-chi chap. 
p. 13) Sse Ma Ch'im says that many scholars deny the exi.stence of ghosts, but th.it 
the story of the yellow stone is very strange. 

Cf. Chap. XVII. 

® We find this same story in Lieh Tse Vlll, 2 and in Huai San Txe XX, 2, 
but both authors ascribe the words put in the mouth of Confucino here to Lieh Ttte. 
Huai San Tse makes the mulberry-leaf to be made of ivory, lAeh T«e, of jade. 
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'I'he things between Heaven and Earth are like a cliild in his 
mother’s womb. After ten months pregnancy the motlier gives 
birth to tlie child. Are his nose, his mouth, his ears, liis hair, 
his eyes, his skin with down, tlie arteries, the fat, the hones, the 
joints, the nails, and the teeth grown of themselves in the womb, 
or has the mother made tliem? 

Why is a dummy never called a man? Because it has a nose, 
a mouth, ears, and eyes, hut not a s[)ontaneous nature. Hw Ti was 
very fond of his consort Wang. When she had died, he pondered, 
whether he could not see her figure again. The Taoists mad<* an 
artificial figure of the lady.* When it was ready, it passed through 
the palace gate. Ti greatly alarmed rose to meet her, but, all 
of a suddtMi, she was not seen any more. Since it was not a real, 
spontaneous being, but a semblance, artificially made by jugglers, 
it became diffuse at first sight, dispersed, and vanished. Everything 
that has been made does not last long, like the image of the em- 
[)ress. which appeared only for a short while. 

The Taoist school argues on spontaneity, but it does not 
know how to substantiate its cause by evidence, t herefore their 
theory of spontaneity has not yet found credence. However, in 
spite of sjjontaneity there may be activity for a while in support 
of it. Ploughing, tilling, weeding, and sowing in Spring are human 
actions. But as soon as the grain has entered the soil, it begins 
growing by day and night. Man can do nothing for it, or if he 
does, he spoils the thing. 

A man of Sung was sorry that his sprouts were not high 
enough, therefore he pulled them out, but, on the following day, 
they were dry, and died. He who wishes to do what is spon- 
taneous, is on a par with this man of Sung. 

The following question may be raised: — “ Man is born from 
Heaven and Earth. Since Heaven and Earth are inactive, man 
who has received the fluid of Heaven, ought to be inactive like- 
wise, wherefore does he act nevertheless? ” 

For the following re.ason. A man with the highest, purest, 
and fullest virtue has been endowed with a large ([uantity of the 
heavenly fluid, therefore he can follow the example of Heaven, 
and be spontaneous and inactive like it. He who has received 
but a small cjuota of the fluid, does not live in accordance with 
righteousness and virtue, and does not resemble Heaven and Earth. 


‘ The apparition of the lady was evoked by the I'ourt magieian Shuo Wrni/ 
in 121 B.c. (Cf. Shi-chi chap. 28 p. 2d.) 
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Hence he is called unlike, which means that he does not resemble 
Heaven and Earth. Not resembling Heaven and Earth he cannot be 
accounted a wise man or a sage. Therefore he is active. 

Heaven and Earth are the furnace, and the creating is the 
melting process. How can all be wise, sinc.e the fluid of which 
they are formed is not the same? Ihtang and Lao were truly wise. 
Ilnuny is Ihtang Ti^ and Lao is Lao Tse. Huang and Lao's conduct 
was such, that their bodies were in a state of quietude and in- 
dilVcrence. Their government consisted in inaction. They took care 
of their persons, and behaved with reverence, hence Yin and yV;7^^ 
were in harmony. They did not h)tig for action, and things were 
produced of themselves; they did not think of creating anything, 
and things were completed spontaneously. 

riie Yi-king says that Ihtang Ti, Yao^ and let their robes 

fall, and the empire was governed.' That they let their robes fall 
means that their robes fell down, and that they folded their arms, 
doing nothing. Confucius said, “ (»rand indeed was Yao as a .sove- 
reign ! Heaven alone is great, and Yao alone emulated itl”^ and, 
“ How imposing was the way in which Shun and Yii swayed the 
empire, but did not much care for it.’'^ The Duke of Chou makes 
the remark that the supreme ruler enjoyed his ease.* By the 
supreme ruler Sfom and Yil are meant. ^ 

Shun and Yii took over the peaceful government, which they 
continued, appointing wise men and men of talent. They respected 
themselves, and did no work theniselvt*s, and the empire was gov- 
erned. Shun and Yil received the j)eaceful government from Yao. 
Yao imitated Heaven; he did not do meritorious deeds or strive 
for a name, and reforms, for which nothing was done, were com- 
pleted of themselves. Hence it was said, “ Excellent indeed,” hut 
the people did not find the right name for it. Those aged 50 years 
were heating clods of earth together on their land, but they did 
not understand Ym's virtue, because the reforms were spontaneous. 

d'he Yi-king says, “ The great man equals Heaven and Earth 
in virtue.”" Huang Ti, Yao, and Shim were such great men. Their 


* 1 i-king, Chi-tji’pll iJ^uars traii.sl. p. 3<S3). 

> A„alefu Vm, 1!,. 

® .\naleots VIII, 18. 

^ S7m-klng, To-sh-Ji, Pt.V, Bk. XIV, 5 (Ugg^ Vol. Ill, Pt. II, p. 4.'»:.). 

'* .\11 otlier coinmenUitors take the “supreme niler as a .synonym for God, 
and I think that they are right, and that Wang ('Cuug’a interpretation Ls ibreed for 
the purpo.se of supporting his theory. 

« Cf. p.308. 
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virtue was on a level with that c>f Heaven and Earth, therefore 
they knew inaetion. The principle of Heaven is inaction. Ac- 
cordingly in s[)ring it does not do the germinating, in summer 
the growing, in autumn the ripening, or in winter the hiding of 
the seeds. When the Yang fluid comes forth spontaneously, plants 
will germinate and grow of themselves, and, when the Yin fluid 
rises, they ripen and disappear of their own accord. 

When we irrigate garden land with water drawn from wells 
or drained from ponds, plants germinate and grow also, but, when 
showers of rain come down, the stalks, leaves, and roots are 
all abundantly soaked. Natural moisture is much more copious 
than artificial irrigation from wells and ponds. Thus inactive action 
brings the greatest results. By not seeking it, merit is acijuired. 
and by not affecting it, fame is obtained. Rain-showers, merit, and 
fame, are something great, yet Heaven and Earth do not work for 
them. When the fluid harmonises, rain gathers spontaneously. 

riie literati in speaking of the relation of husband and wife 
establish similarities with Heaven and Earth. For husband and 
wife they find similarities with Heaven and Earth, but in so far 
as they are unable to make use of the relation of husband and 
wife, when discussing the nature of Heaven and Earth, they show 
a regrettable lack of acumen. 

Heaven expands above, and Earth below. When the fluid 
from helow rises, and the fluid on high descends, all things are 
' created in the middle. While they are growing, it is not necessary 
that Heaven should still care for them, just as the father does not 
know the embryo, after it is in tlie mother's womb. Things grow 
8j)ontaneously, and the child is formed of itself. Heaven and Earth, 
and father and mother can take no further cognisance of it. But 
after birth, the way of man is instruction and teaching, the way 
of Heaven, inaction and yielding to nature. Therefore Heaven al- 
lows the fish to swim in the rivers, and the wild beasts to roam 
in tlie mountains, following their natural propensities. It does 
not drive the fish up the hills, or the wild beasts into the water. 
Why? Because that would be an outrage upon their nature, and 
a complete disregard of what suits them. The people resemble 
fish and beasts. High virtue governs them as easily, as one fries 
small fish, and as Heaven and Earth would act. 

Shang Yang ' changed the laws of Ch in wishing to atHjuire 
extraordinary merit. He did not hear the advice of Chao Liang, 


' Cf. p. 351 Note 2. 
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consequently lie incurred the horrible penalty of being torn asunder 
by carts. If the virtue be poor, and the desires many, prince and 
minist«‘r hate one another, d'he Taoists possess real virtue: — the 
inferiors agree with the 8Uj)eriors, and the superiors are at peace 
with their inferiors. Being genuinely ignorant, they do nothing, 
and tliere is no reason, wliy tliey should be reproved. This is what 
they call a well balanced government. Prince and minister forget one 
another in governing, the fish forget each other in the water,* and 
so do the beasts in the forests, and men in life. That is Heaven. 

(’onfurim said to Yen Yuan, “ When I deferred to you, I did 
not think of it, and when you deferred to me, you likewise did 
not tliink of it.” ^ Although (ow/Wvm.v was like a prince, and Yen 
Yuan like a minister, he could not make up his mind to reprimand 
y'f’it Yuan, liow much less would Lon Tse have been able to do so. 
if we consider him as a prince and \VM Tse^ as his minister? Imo 
I' se and WM Tse were like Heaven and Earth. 

Generous wine tastes sweet. When those who drink it, be- 
come drunk, they do not know each other. Bad wine is sour and 
bitter. Hosts and guests knit the brows. Now, reprimands are a 
proof of the badness of one’s j)rinciples.^ To say that Heaven rep- 
rimands would be like pretending that Heaven’s excellence is in- 
ferior to that of generous wine. 

Ceremonies originate from a want of loj’alty and good faith, 
and are the beginning of confusion.^ On that score people Hn<l 
fault with one another, which leads to re]>roof. At the time of 
the I'hree Rulers people were sitting down self-satisfied, and wilk- 
ing about at perfect ease. Sometimes they took themselves for 
horses, and sometimes for oxen. Virtuous actions were out of the 
([uestion, and the people were dull and beclouded. Knowledge 
and wisdom did not yet make their appearance. Originally, there 
happened no calamities or catastro|)hes either, or, if they did, they 
were not denoted as rej)rimands. Why? Because at that time people 
were feeble-minded, and did not restrain or re[)roach one anot ler. 


* “ The fish Ibrijet each other in the rivers and lakes,” says Huai Xan 
r.se II, 4r. 

* Both were in a state of blissful forgetfulness and purposelessness. The 

passage is quoted from Huai Nan 'Vsr XI, 5r. 

^ A Taoist philo.sopher, disciple of Txio Tse. 

* Reprimands tell against the system by which they are i*equired, pc feet 
virtue jiervading the universe nece.ssitates no recriminations, for all are filled w Ji it 
as with generous wine. 

'riiis argtinient is <juite Taoist. 
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Later generations have gradually declined: — su[)eriors and inferioi*s 
recriminate, and calamitous events continually happen. Hence the 
hypothesis of reprimands has been developed. The Heaven of to- 
day is the Heaven of old, and it is not the case that the Heaven 
of old was benign, whereas now Heaven is harsh, d'he hypothesis 
of reprimands has been put forward at present, jis a surmise made 
by men from their own feelings. 

Declarations and oaths do not reacli up to the Five Km- 
perors, agreements and covenants to the Three Rulers, and the 
giving of hostages to the Five Princes.' Ihe more people’s virtue 
declined, the more faith began to fail them. In their guile and 
treachery they broke treaties, and were deaf to admonitions. Treaties 
and admonitions being of no avail, they reproached one another, 
and if no change was brought about by these reproaches, they 
took up arms, and fouglit, till one was exterminated, (’onsequently 
reprimands point to a state of decay and disorder. Therefore it 
appears very dubious that Heaven should make reprimands. 

Those who believe in reprimands, refer to human ways as a 
[>roof. Among men a sovereign reprimands his minister, and high 
Heaven reprimands the sovereign. It does so by means of cal- 
amitous events, they say. However, arnf)ng men it also happens 
that the minister remonstrates with his sovereign. When Heaven 
re[)rimands an emperor by visiting him with calamities, and tin* 
latter wislies at that time to remonstrate with high Heaven, how 
can he do it? If they say that Heaven’s virtue is so perfect, that 
man cannot remonstrate with it. tlien Heaven possess<*d of such 
virtue, ought likewise to keep quiet, and ought not to reprimand. 
When the sovereign of Wan S/tUi did wrong, the latter did not 
say a word, but at table he did not eat, which showed his per- 
fection. An excellent man can remain silent, and august Heaven 
with his sublime virtue should reprimand? Heaven does not act, 
therefore it does not speak. The disasters, which so frequently 
occur, are the work of the spontaneous fluid. 

Heaven and Earth cannot act, nor do they possess any know- 
ledge. W^hen there is a cold in the stomach, it aches. This is 
not caused by man, but the spontaneous working of the fluid. The 
space between Heaven and Earth is like that between the back 
and tlie stomach.^ 

• The five leading feudal pnncc.s during the later CVio« epoch, to wit: — Duke 
Uuan of (’h'i D.b.c. 1543, Duke W ni of (-hin D.n.c. 62S, Duke Ilsiang o{ Suny D.u.c. 637, 
King Clniany of (’h'li D.b.c. 591, and Duke .Wm of Ch'in D.b.c. 621. 

^ And it Ls likewise filled with the spontaneous fluid. 
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If Heaven is regarded as the author of ever^' calamity, are 
ail abnormities, great and small, complicated and simple, caused by 
Heaven also? A cow may give birth to a horse, and on a cherry- 
tree a plum may grow. Does, according to the theory under dis- 
cussion, the 8j)irit of Heaven enter the belly of the cow to create 
the horse, or stick a plum upon a cherry-tree? 

Lno^ said, “ The Master said,” “ Having no official employment. 
I acquired many arts,” and he said, “ When 1 was young, niy 
condition was low, and therefore I acejuired m\' ability in many 
things, hut they were mean matters.”'^ What is low in people, 
such as ability^ and skilfnlncss, is not practised Iw the great ones. 
How could Heaven, which is so majestu* and sublime, choose to 
bring about catastrojihes with a view to r<‘primanding people? 

Moreover, auspicious and inauspicious events are like the 
flushed colour appearing on the face. Man cannot jiroduce it, the 
colour comes out of itself. Heaven and Earth are like the human 
body, the. transformation of their fluid, like the flushed colour. 
How can Heaven and Earth cause the sudden change of their fluid, 
since man cannot produce the flushed colour? The change of the 
fluid is spontaneous, it appears of itself, as the colour comes out 
of itself, 'fhe soothsayei's rely on this, when they foretell the 

• A' W 

future. 

Hi*at and cold, rej)rimands, phenomenal changes, and attraction, 
all these four errors have already been treated.* Reprimands are 
more contrary to the wavs of Heaven than anythino: else, there- 
fore I have discussed them twice, explaining where the difficulties 
in the way of the two antagonistic views lie. The one is in ac- 
cordance with human affairs, hut does not fall in with Taoism, 
the other agrees with Taoism, hut is not in harmony with huin.'m 
affairs. But though opposed to the belief of the ('onfucianists, it 
corresponds to the ideas of Iluauy Ti and Luo Tse. 

* Ch'in ('huny, .styfecl Tse K'ai, a disciple of ( 'on/tidu.s, 

* Analects IX, (?. 

* In the preceding chaj)ter.s of the Luu-heny. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Nature of Things (Wu-shih). 

The literati de<dare tliat Heaven and Eartli produce man on 
purpose. This assertion is pre[)osterous, for, when Heaven and 
Eartli mix up their fluids, man is horn as a matter of course un- 
intentionally. In just the same manner a child is producred spon- 

taueouslv, when the essences of husband and wife are harmoniously 

•> 

blended. At the time of such an intercourse, the couple does not 
intend to beget a child. Their passionate love being roused, they 
unite, and out of this union a child is born. From the fact that 
husband and wife do not |)urposely beget a child one may infer 
that Heaven and Fourth do not [)roduce man on purpose either. 

However, man is produced by Heaven and Earth just as fish 
in a pond, or lice on man. They grow in response to a j)eculiar 
force, each species reproducing itself. This holds good for all the 
things which c;ome into being between Heaven and F]arth. 

It is said in books that Heaven and I.arth do not create man 
on purpose, but that man is produced unintentionally, as a matter 
of course. If anybody holds this view, how c^an he admit tliat 
Heaven and Earth are the furnace, all things created, the copper, 
the Yin and the Yany, the fire, and all the transformations, the work- 
ing? If the potter and the founder use fire in order to melt the 
copper, and to burn their ware, their doings are dictated by a certain 
purpose. Now, they own that Heaven and F]arth c.reate man without 
a purpose, that, under given circumstances, he grows spontaneously. 
Can it be said of the potter and founder, that they too make their 
ware purposeless, and that it grows naturally, and of its own acc'ord? 

If a comparison is not to the point, it cannot be called an 
analogy, and if words do not express the truth, the statement can- 
not be considered correct. It may be urged that the purport of 
the above simile is but to sliow that the heavenly fluid, with which 
man is imbued, is not quite uniform, as the moulds into which the 
liquid copper runs, and tlie fire applied in burning earthenware, 
may be diflerent, and that it is not said that Heaven and Earth 
create man in the same way as potters and founders do their 
business. 
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Whenever human affairs are referred to, to explain human 
nature, they must he taken as a whole, which cannot be divided 
into dill’erent parts. When the eye tries to liave a look at its 
own head, the head will turn, and when the hand grasps at the 
foot, the foot will move. Eye and head belong to the same organ- 
ism, hand and foot to the same body.* 

The j)otter and founder having first prepared the clay for 
the vessel, recjuire a moidd to form it, which is a designed act. 
Burning coal in order to have a fire, they regulate the furnace or 
stove, which is done on purpose also. Yet not all the molten 
copper gets a proper shape, and the burned vessels do not invariably 
turn out well, for their completion is not a designed act.- 

Since Heaven and Earth cannot create man on purpose, the 
creation of all the other things and beings cannot he intentional 
either. The fluids of Heaven and fiarth mixing, things grow natur- 
ally and spontaneously. 

Tilling, weeding the ground, and sowing are designed acts, 
hut whether the seed grows up, and ripens, or not, depends on 
chance, and spontaneous action. How do we know? If Heaven had 
produced its creatures on purpose, it ought to have taught them 
to love each other, and not to prey upon and «lestroy one another. 
One might object that suidi is the nature of the Five Elements, that 
when Heaven creates all things, it imbues them with the fluids 
of the Five Elements,^ and that these* fight together, and destroy 
one another. But then Heaven ought to have filled its creatures 
with the fluid of one element only, and taught them mutual love, 
not permitting the fluids of the five elements to resort to strife and 
mutual destruction. 

People will rejoin, that wishing to use things, one must cause 
them to fight and destroy each other, because thereby only can 
they be made into what they are intended to he. Therefore they 

' The meaning is tliat, if the creation of man by Heaven and Earth be com- 
pared to the melti?ig of copper or the burning of earthenware, the.se latter proces.se.s 
mu.sl be taken in tlieir entirety like a body or an organism. Touching one member, 
one affects the whole organism. One cannot single out some constiUient paiis of 
the proces.s, such as the moulding or the firing. Then “ puqmse ” is comprised in 
the image, which thereby becomes distorted. 

* The completion of a work done by man on puq>ose, depends on conditions 
and circumstances over which he has not always control. Man acts with a ptirj)Ose, 
but the forces of nature which he sets iti motion, and which bring about tlie final 
result, have no purpose. 

* The Five Elements of (’hinesc natural philo.sophy: — metal, wood, water, 
fire, and earth. 
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say. Heaven uses tlie (luids of tlie Five Elements in producinj^ all 
things, and man use^ all these things in performing his many works. 
If one thing does not subdue the other, they eannot be employed 
together, and, without mutual struggle and annihilation, they cannot 
he made use of. If the metal does not hurt the wood, the wood 
cannot be used, and if the fire does not melt the metal, the metal 
cannot be made into a tool. Thus the injury done by one thing 
to the other turns out to be a benefit after all. If all the living 
creatures overpower, bite, and devf)ur one another, it is the fluids 
of the Five p]lemeiits also that compel them to do so. 

Ergo we are to undei’stand that all created things must injure 
one another, if they are to be useful. Now tigers, wolves, serpents, 
snakes, wasps, and scorpions attack, and hurt man. Did then Heaven 
design man to be made use of by those animals? 

Furthermore, because the human body harbours the fluids of 
the Five Elements, man practises the Five Virtues, which are the 
outcf>nie of the Five Elements, .Vs long as he has the Five Organs 
in his bosom, those fluids are in order. If, according to this view, 
animals prey upon and destroy one another, because of their being 
endued with the fluids of the Five Elements, the human body with 
the Five Organs in its breast ottght to be a victim of internecine 
strife, and the heart of a man living a righteous life be lacerated 
by discord. But what proves us that there is really an antagonism 
of the Five Elements, and that therefore animals oppress each other? 

The sign Yin corresponds to wood, its proper animal is the 
tiger. ^ Hi-n corresponds to earth, its animal is the dog. Ch ou and 
11« correspond to earth likewise, (7i'ou having as animal the ox, 
and VI ei having the sheep. Wood overcomes earth, therefore the 
dog, the ox, and tlie sheep are overpowered by the tiger. Hai goes 
with water, its animal being the boar. goes with fire, and has 
the serpent as animal. Tse means also water, its animal being the 
rat. IV M also corresponds to fire, its animal is the horse. Water 
overcomes fire, therefore the boar devours the serpent. Fire is 
quenched by water, therefore, when the horse eats the excrements 
of rats, its belly swells up.‘ 


‘ III the ancient, so called natural philo.sophy of the Chinese, a cyclical char- 
acter, such as IJini, Clton, Wei, etc., and a certain animal are supposed to correspond 
to each of the five elements. From the relations between the elements one has drawn 
conclusions concerning their attributes. The greatest ('liinese scholars have indulged 
>n these plays, and mistaken them for natural science. 

* To wit the horse is hurt by the rat, because fire, the element of the horse, 
is quenched by w'ater, which conesponds to the rat. 
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However, going more thoroughly into tlie question, we are 
confronted with the fact tliat not unlVequently it does not appear 
that animals overpower one another, winch they ought, after this 
theory. HV/ is connected with the horse, Tse with tlie rat, Yu with 
the cock, and Mao with the liare. Water is stronger than tire, 
why does the rat not drive away the horse? Metal is stronger 
than wood, why does the cock not eat the hare? liai means the 
hoar, Wei the sheep, and (.'h'ou the ox. Earth overcomes water, 
wherefore do the ox and the sheep not kill the hoar. Sse corres- 
ponds to the serpent, to the monkey, Eire destroys metal, how 
is it that the serpent does not eat the monkey? The monkey is 
afraid of the rat, and the dog bites the monkey. The rat goes 
with water, and the monkey with metal. Water not being stronger 
than metal, why does the monkey fear the rat? Ihn is allied to 
earth, Shm to the monkey. Earth not forcing metal, for what 
reason is the monkey frightened hy the dog? 

The East is represented hy wood, its constellation is the Blue 
Dragon,’ the West hy metal, its constellation is the White Tiger. 
The South corresponds to fire, and has as constellation the .Scarlet 
Bird, the North is connected with water, its constellation is the 
Black Tortoise.’^ Heaven by emitting the essence of these four stars 
produces the bodies of these four animals on earth. ^ Of all the 
animals they are the first, and they are imbued with the fluids of 
the Five Elements in the highest degree. Now, when the dragon 
and the tiger meet, they do not fight, and the scarlet bird and 
the tortoise do each other no harm. Starting from these four famous 
animals, and from those belonging to the twelve horary characters,^ we 
find that all the other animals endued with the Five Elemtmts, can much 
less he })rompted to .strife and discord by their natural organisation. 

As all created things struggle and fight together, the animals 
subdue one another. When they try to tear their enemies to pieces, 

' Tlie points of the compass, the stars, hours, days, months, and years, colours, 
grains, etc. have all I)een incorporated into the afore-mentioned scheme, based on 
the interaction of the elements. 

These Four Constellations are the Four Quadrants into which the Twenty- 
eight Stellar Mansions are divided. (Cf. Mayertt Manual, Pt. II, N. 91 and 313.) 

^ Those four constellations are stars, but not animals, though they bear the 
names of animal.s. How then could Heaven produce animals from their es.sence? 

'fhe Twelve Horary Characters are the 'I'welve Branches or Twelve f'ye- 
lical Signs applied to the twelve double hours of the day. They as well as their 
corresponding animals have been enumerated above, though not in their regtilar 
sequence. The Twelve Animals are:— Rat, ox, tiger, hare, dragon, serjtent, horse, 
sheep, monkey, cock, dog, boar. (Vid. G-iles, Diet. p. 1383.) 
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ami devour tliem, all de[)onds on the shar[)ness ol their teeth, the 
strength of their muscles and sinews, the agility of their movements, 
and their courage. 

If with men on earth the pow’er is not ecjually divided, or 
their strength equally halaneed, they vancjuish and subjugate one 
another as a matter of couree, using their strength to subdue, and 
their swords to despatch their foes. ^lan strikes with his sword 
just as the beasts butt, bite, and scratch with their horns, teeth, 
anti claws. .V strong arm, pointed horns, a truculent (H)uragc, 
and long teeth win the victory. Pusillanimity, short claws, cow- 
ardice. and blunted spurs bring about defeat. 

Men are audacious or faint-hearted. That is the reason why 
they win or lose their battles. The victors are therefore not net!es- 
sarily endowed with the fluid of metal, or the vanquished with 
tlie essence of wood.^ 

('onfnvius afraid of Yang flu- took himself off, covered with 
perspiration. Yang Ifu.s colour was not tjecessarily white, and Con- 
J\u'ht.s was not blue-faired.^ Heitause the falcon pounces upon pi- 
geons and sparrows, and because the hawk-owl kills, and devours 
wild geese, it does not follow that the falcon and the hawk-owl 
are born in the south, or that pigeons, s[)arrows, and wild geese 
iidiabit the west.^ It is but bodily strength and courage that lead 
to victory. 

In the mansion there will always he j)eople disputing, and in 
the cottage, litigating. In a law-suit there must he right and 
wrong, in a discussion truth and error. He who is in «Tror, 
and in the wrong, loses, whereas he who tells the truth, and is 
right, wins. 

It may happen, however, that in arguing, the glib-tongued, 
whose s[)eech flows with flippatjt rapidity, win, and that the in- 
eloquent, who falter and stammer in (heir s[)eec,h, are l)eat«*n. The 
tongue plays the same roll in debates as swords and halberds in 
battles. Sharp swords, long halberds, strong and quick hands and 
feet secure the victory. Blunt swords, short spears, and slow hands 
and feet cause the defeat. 


* Metal i.s stronger than wood, as we were told above. 

“ }a7iff Hu was the principal minister of the (’hi family, one of the three 
leading families in the Lit State, Con/hciuM’ connfry. I /In being an nsnq)er, 
scheming to arrogate the whole authority of the Lu State to himself, ('onfucintt 
refused to see him. (Cf. Atm/fdjt XVll, 1.) 

* White overcomes blue. 

^ Because the south is supposed to be stronger than the west. 
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Wliother one creature vanquishes tl»e other, depends on its 
bodily strength, or its prowess, or its dexterity. If a small beiii^ is 
(toura^eous, and possesses a quick tongue and nimble feet, a small 
animal may <»verpower a big one, and a big one without bodily 
strength and destitute of powerful horns or wings, may succuiuh 
to a small antagonist despite its bigness. The magpie eats the skin 
of the hedgehog, and the shrike swallows the snake, for the liedge- 
hog and the snake are not very nimble. Gnats and mosquitoes are 
not as strong as the ox or the horse, yet these latter are tormented 
by gnats and mosquitoes, which are a very audacious lot. 

The horns of a stag are strong enough to pierce a dog, and 
a monkey might well catch a rat with its hands, but the stag is 
brought to bay by the dog, and the monkey driven away by a 
rat, for they do not know how to make use of their horns ami 
claws. Thus an ox, ten years old, is lead by a lierdsboy, and an 
elephant, eight cubits high, obeys the hook of a young .Vnnamese 
mahout, all for want of skill. With cleverness a small creature 
gets the better of a big one, but without it the weak succumbs 
to the strong. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Phenomenal Changes {Pien Puiuj). 

•\rguing on (‘alainitous events I have already expressed my 
doubts as to Heaven reprimanding man by misfortunes.* Tliey 
say, moreover, that the sovereign, as it were, moves Heaven by 
his government, and that Heaven moves the fluid in response. 
Beating a drum and striking a bell \\ itb a liammer would be an 
analogous process. The drum repre.sents Heaven, the baminer the 
government, and the sound of the drum or tlie bell is like Heaven's 
res[)onse. When man acts below, the heavenly fluid survenes, and 
accompanies bis actions. I confess that I doubt this also. 

Heaven can move things, but bow can things move Heaven? 
Merj and things depend upon Heaven, and Heaven is the master 
of men and things. Phus one says that, when Wtiuy Liany'^ whips 
the horses, the carriage and the steeds rush over the plain. It is 
not said that, when the carriage atid tlie steeds chase over the 
plain, Wnug Liany subse(piently whi[)S the horses d'he heaveidy 
fluid changes above, and men and things respond to it below. 
Conse(jiuently, when Heaven is about to rain, the slmuy-ymiy^ begins 
to dance, and attrae.ts the rain, d'he shany-ifany*' is a creature 
which knows the rain. As soon as Heaven is about to rain', it 
bends its single leg. and commences t«> dance. 

When Heaven is going to rain, the mole-crickets and ants 
leave, their abodes, the earth-worms t;omc forth, the chords of 
guitars become loose, and chronic diseases more violent. I'liis 
shows, how Heaven moves things. When Heaven is about to blow, 
the creatures living in nests become restless, and, when it is going 
to rain, the insects staying in holes become excited. The fluid of 
wind and rain has such an effect upon tho.se creatures. Man takes 
the same position between Heaven and Earth as fleas and bugs 
between the upper and lower garments, or crickets and ants in 
crevices, ('an fleas and bugs, crickets and ants, in so far as they 

* In chap. VI, which in the Lnn-h^ng precedes chap. V. 

- A famous charioteer (cf. p. 318). 

^ A one-Ieggcd bird said to portend rain. 


Mitt. <t. Sem. f. Orient. Spraclien. 1906. 1. Abt. 
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are either rebellious or peaceful, wild or quiet, hrin^ about a change 
of the fluid in the crevices? Fleas and bugs, mole-crickets and 
ants cannot do this. To pretend that man is aide to do so, show.s 
a inisconcej)tion of the nature of the. fluid of things. 

When the wind comes, the houghs of the trees shake, but 
these boughs cannot produce the wind. In the same manner at 
the end of summer the field crickets chirrup, and the cicadas cr^-. 
'I'hey are affecded by the Yin fluid. When the thunder rolls, the 
pheasants become frightened, and, when the insects awake from 
their state of torpidity, the snakes come forth. This is the rising 
of the Yang fluid. When it is near mid-night, the cranes scream, 
and when at dawn the sun is about to rise, the cocks crow. 
Althougli these be not phenomenal changes, they show at least, 
how the heavenly fluid moves things, and liow those respond to 
the heavenly fluid. One may say that heat and cold influence the 
sovereign in such a way, that he emits a fluid by which he rewards 
or punishes, but are we warranted in saying that rewards and 
punishments affect high Heaven so, that it causes heat or cold 
to respond to the government? 

In regard to the Six Passions* the expositors of the wind 
theory maintain that, when the wind blows, robbers ancl thievt'si 
set to work under its influence, but the nature of robbers and 
thieves cannot move Heaven to send the wind. When the wiml 
blows, it has a strange influence on perverted minds so, that robbers 
and thieves do their deeds. How can we prove that? Robbers 
and thieves seeing something, take it away, and beholding an 
enemy, kill him. This is an off-hand business, and the work of 
a moment,.and not premeditated day and night. When the heavenly 
afflatus passes, the time of greedy scoundrels and stealthy thieves 
has come. 

Those who predict dearness and cheapness from the wind, 
hold that a wind blowing over residences of kings and ministers 
brings dearness, whereas a wind coming from the dwellings of 
prisoners, or of the dead, brings cheapness. Dearness and cheapness 
refer to the amount of pecks and bushels to be got. When the 
wind arrives, the buyers of grain raise or lower the prices, such is 
the wonderful influence exercised by the heavenly fluid on men 
and things. Thus the price of grain rises, or falls, becomes dear, 
or cheap, 

• Cheerfulness, anger, grief, joy, love, and hatred. It is more common to 
speak of Seven Passions. Tliey are the same as those given above, but joy is 
replaced by fear, and desire is added. 
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In the book on the Celestial Governors ' it is stated that the 
wind blowing from the four ([uarters is determined on the morning 
of New Year’s Day. When the wind blows from the south, there 
will be droughts; wlien it blows from the north, inundations. 
Coming from the east, it forebodes epidemies, and eoming from 
the west, war. The Great Annalist is right in saying that water, 
<lryness, war, and diseases are predetermined from the wind, for 
hick and inisliap of men and things depend on Heaven. 

It is spring that animates things, and winter that causes them 
to die. Spring vivifies, winter kills. Should Heaven for any reason 
wish spring to kill, and winter to vivify, things would not die or 
live at all, why? Beirause the life of things is governed by the 
)*o;/y principle, and their death depends on the Yln.'^ 

By blowing air upon a person one cannot make him cold, 
nor can one make him warm by breathing upon him. Hut if a 
person wlio has thus been blown or breathed upon, comes into 
winter or summer, he will have the unpleasant sensation of chill 
or heat. The cold and hot fluids de[)en<l on heaven and earth, 
and are governed by the Yin and the Y^fing, How could human 
affairs and government have any influence U[)on them? 

M oreover. Heaven is the root, and man the apex. Climbing 
up a tree, we wonder that the branches cannot move the trunk, 
but, .if the trunk is cut down, all the twigs wither. Human affairs 
resemble the branches of a tree, that which gives warmth is like 
the root and the trunk. 

For those creatures which are born from Heaven and filled 
with its fluid Heaven is tlie master in tfie same mamjer as the 
ear. the eye, the hand, and the foot are ruled by the heart. When 
the heart has that intention, the ear and the eye hear and see, 
and the hand and the foot move and act. To maintain that Heaven 
responds to man would be like saying that the heart is under the 
command of tlie ear and the eye, the hand and the foot. 

Streamers hanging down from flags are attached to tlie flagstaff. 
The flagstafl' moving eastward, those streamers folh)w, and float west- 
ward. If they say that heat ami cold follow rewards and punish- 
ments, then the heavenly fluid must be like those streamere. 


* 6'Ai-cA» chap. 27 p. 34v. Tlie “ Celestial Governera” are the sun, the moon, 
and the planets. The paa.sage referred to here speaks of 8 winds, however, and 
their attributes are different from tho.se given by Wmiff Vh'nng. 

* Heaven could not purposely act against the laws of nature, by which the 
vegetation grows in spring, and fades in winter. 

19 * 
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The faot that the “ Hook ” star (Mercury) is aini<lst the 
“House” (!onstellation forel)odes an earth-quake. ‘ The Great Di- 
viner of Ch i was cognisant of tliis, and told Duke Chitif/^ tliat he 
could shake the earth, whicli Duke Chiuy believed.^ d o say that 
a sovereign can cause heat and cold is like Duke China's trusting 
in the ability of the Great Diviner to shake tlie earth. Man cannot 
move the earth, nor <’-an he move Heaven. Heat and cold are 
heavenly fluids. Heaven is very high, man very small. With a 
small rod one y.annot strike a bell, and with a fire-fly one cannot 
heat a cauldron. Why? Because a hell is large, and a rod short, 
a (rauldroM big, and a fire-fly small. If a tiny creature, seven 
feet high,^ would attempt to influence the mighty fluid of great 
Heaven, it is evident that it would not have the slightest effect. 

When it has been [)redetermine«l that a great general is about 
to enter a territory, he will be angry, in case the air is cold, and 
pleased, if it be warm. Now, joy and anger are called forth by 
actions. Previous to his entering the territory, they are not yet 
manifest, and tlo not come forward, before the conduct of the 
people and the officials has been inquired into. But the hot or 
the cold fluids have been there previously. If joy and anger evoke«! 
heat and cold, those fluids ought to appear later than joy and 
anger, 'riierefor«* only the hot and the c«3ld fluids evoke the sove- 
reign’s pleasure or wrath. 

Some will say ‘Not so; the greatest sincrerity is recpiired. In 
one’s actions one must be most sincere, as 7Wu Yen was, who im- 
plored Heaven, when frost began to fall,^ or the wife of Ch i 
who by her tears caused the city wall to collapse. How? 'I'lic 
heavenly fluid cannot be moved?’ 

The greatest sincerity is shown in the likes and dislikes of 
the heart. When fruits are hanging before a man’s face, no more 
than one foot away from his mouth, he may (h'sire to eat them, 
and his breath may touch them; yet he does not obtain them 

* Cf. p. 307 aii«l Shi-chi chap. 27 p. 27 v. 

.=>46- 488 B.c. 

* We learn from Huai Nan Tse XII, 22 quoted in Lun-hn^ IV, 13 {Pien-h.*u\ 
that Yen TV told the (ireat Diviner that the earth-quake would take place, because 
the “Hook” star was between the constellations of the “House” and the “Heart." 
whereupon the Great Diviner confessed to the D«ike that the earth would shake, 
but that it would not be his doing (cf. p. .‘107). 

* I. e. man. The ancient Chinese foot was much smaller than the one now in use. 

Cf. chap. XXL 

On ofHcer of the ChU State, who was slain in a battle agaiust the f 'hü 
State (cf. M<nciun Hook VI, P. II chap. 6). 
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thereby. But, when he takes them in his hand, and conve}’^ them 
to Ids mouth, then he can eat them, h^ven small fruits which can 
easily he moved in a basket, and are not far from the mouth, 
cannot be procured merely by a desire, be it ever so strong. How 
about Heaven then, which is so high and distant from us, and 
whose fluid forms the shapeless emf)yrean without beginning or end? 

During tlie dog-days, peo[)le stand against the wind, and in 
the depth of winter, they sit turned towards the sun. In summer, 
they are anxious to obtain coolness, and in winter, they would like 
to have warmth. Fhese wishes are most simuTe. When their 
desires reach their climax, they will perlia[)s stand against tlu^ 
wind, and simultaneously fan tliemselves, or turned towards the 
sun-shine, light a fire in a stove. Yet Heaven will never change 
its fluid for summer or winter’s sake. Heat and «;old have their 
fixed periods, which are never transmuted for man’s sake. With 
an earnest desire one does not obtain it, liow should it be brought 
about by rewards and punishments, when the thoughts are not 
longing for heat or cold at all? 

riie sighs of ten thousand people cannot move Heaven, how 
should it be possible that the sobs of T.sou Yen alone could cause 
the frost to fall? Could the predicament of Tsou Yen he, compared 
tf) that of ('Jtil Yuun? Was his unjust imprisonment like jumping 
into the river? Were the lamentations of the Li-sao and the Ch’ u- 

notliing more than a sigh? — When Ch il Yuan died, there fell 
no frost in the State of 6 'A'm. 

This happened during the reign of the Kings Ihun and Hsiang'^ 
.\t the time of the Kings Li and IK«,® Pien Ho* * presented them 
with a jade-stone, and had his two feet cut off. Ofl’ering liis stone 
he wept, till his tears ran dry, when he went on weeping blood. 
Can the sincerity of 'Lou Yen bear a comparison with Pien JIo'.s- 
sufferings, or his unjust arrest with the amputation of the feet? 
Can the sighs towards heaven he put on a parallel with tears of 
blood? Sighs are surely not like tears, nor T.sou Yen's imprisonment 


' The “Elegies of ('Pu" comprising the Li-sao and some other poems of 
CA'ti Yuan and his contemporaries, all plaintive pieces referring to CKü J disgrace. 

* King Hwii of C'/i'u .327-294, King Ch'iny Hsiang 294-2(51. fVi'ti Yuan 
committed suicide in 294 b.c. 

® King Wu reigned from 739-GH8. His predecessor is called Hsiang Hsun 
(756-7.39) in the Shi-chi, not La. 

* Pien Ho was taken for an impostor, and first sentenced to have his left 
foot cut off. When he presented the stone, a .><econd time, his right foot was cut 
off. At last the genuineness of the Jade-stone was discovered. 
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like tlie cutting of the feet, ronsiderin» their «jrievances Tson Yen isnot 
P'i4>n llo’s eijual. Yet at tliat time uo frost was seen in the C/i' u c<mnm'. 

Jji • and (’/lao K<u>'^ caused the death of the crown-prinoe 
Fu Su by their calumnies. .\Ung T ietp and Meng Ao^ were involved 
in his fall. At that time they gave vent to their pain, which 
was like sighing. Their misfortune culminated in death, and was 
not limited to unjust banishment. Albeit yet no cold air was pn>- 
duced, where they died. 

('Fin buried alive 400,000 soldiers of Chao below ('Fang ping,^ 
where they were all thrown into pits at the same time. Their 
wails and cries then were more than sighs. Even if their sinceritv 
was less than that of Vivo?# Yen, yet the suflerings of 400,000 people 
must have been commensurate to the pain of one wise man, and 
the cries they uttered, while falling into the pits, must have been 
woi*se than the moaus of one fettered prisoner. 

In spite of this no hoar-frost was seen falling down below 
CF ang-f) ing, when the above related event took place. 

We read in the hu-hsi.ng’' chapt<*r: — d'he people maltreated 
uiiiveisally complained that they had not failed against the Huler 
of Heaven.”’ dins means that CF ih Yus subjects sufiering under 
his vexations universally comjdained that they had not sinned 
against high Heaven. Since the complaints of a whole populace 
could not cause a fall of frost, the story about Tsau Yen is most 
likely Kcticious also. i 

In the south it is extremely hot: — the sand burns, stones 
crumble into dust, and father and son bathe in the same water. 
In the north it is bitterly cold: — water turns into ice, the earth 
cracks, and father and son huddle together in the same den. Yen 
is situate*! in the north. Tsou Yen was there in the 5th month of 
Chou,^ which corresponds to the 3d month of the corrected year. 


« Cf. {>.351. 

® A eunuch, who together with lA Sse caused the death of Fu Su, eldest son of 
Ch'in S/tih Hnmig Ti, and under //« Hat usur|)ed all power. In 207 b.<*. he was 
assassinated by order of Tfie Yiiig, son of Fu Su. 

* Cf.{).347. 

* The grand father of Mrng TUen, also a general of Shih Huang Ti. 

^ Cf. p. 3U> and p. 34G. 

The chapter on Punishments in the Skit-king, now entitled Lü-hsing. 

■ Shu-king, lM-h.«ing, Pt. V, Bk. XX VU, 4 {Legge, Vol. Ill, Pt. U, >. 502). 

* The ('hou e|>och. The ('hon calendar began with the 11th month, the ('h'in 
calendar with the 10th. In 104 a.c. Han Wu Ti corrected the calendar, and made 
the year commence with the 1st month, so the C'/iou were 2 months ahead with 
their months. 
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lu the central provinces frost, and snow-falls are of frequent occur- 
rence during the first and the second montlis. In the northern 
region, where it is very cold, frost may fall even during the third 
montli, and that would not be an extraordinary phenomenon. Per- 
haps it was still cold in the north in the third month, and frost 
happened to fall, when by chaiuie Tmu Yen gave vent to his feelings, 
which just coincided with the frost. 

It has been recorded that in Yen there was the “ Cold Val/ei/," 
where the five grains did not grow. Tsou Yen blew the flute, and 
the “Cold Valley” became warm. Consequently llou Ke« was able 
to make the air warm, and also to make it cold. How do we 
know that I’sou Yen did not communicate his grievances to his 
contem[ioraries, and instead nianifested his sincerity through the 
heavenly fluid? Did he secretly blow the flute in the valley of 
y'en, and make the air of the prison cold, imploring Heaven for 
that purpose? For otherwise, why did the frost fall? 

Fan SuP calumniated by IFil Chia was most disgracefully treat- 
ed by Wei CJi i^ had his back broken, and his ribs doubled up. 
Utnng Yi^ while travelling in Cli u, was arrested by the prime minister 
of C7 /m, and beaten, until the blood ran out. The way iu which 
these two gentlemen w^ere maltreated has been narrated by the 
Great Annalist.^ The imprisonment of Tsou Yen resembles the ad- 
ventures of Fan Sui and (7uing Yi. Why does Sse Ma Cli ien omit 
to mention this? Since it is not mentioned in '/'sou Yen’s biography 
that during his imprisonment he caused the frost to fall, it must 
be an invention, and a random statement like the story of Prince 
7a«,^ who is believed to have ordered the sun to return to the 


‘ A native of Wei of homble origin, who first served under flsii Ckia, and 
accompanied him on a mission to the court of King //«ony oC C/i'i (61X5-083). This 
prince appreciating Fan Sui for his great dialectical skill, sent him some presents. 
Hm (Jhia presuming that Fan Sui had betrayed some State secrets of Wei, denounced 
his servant to the premier of Wei, Wei Ch'i, who had him beaten almost to death. 
Fan Sui was then wrapped in a mat, and thrown into a privy, where the dninken 
guests urinated upon him. Still he managed to escape, and later on became minister 
in Ch'in. 

* Also a native of the Wei vState from a poor family, who played a very 
important political role in CYin and Wei. In his youth, he was suspected in CCu 
of having stolen a valuable gem, and severely beaten. Died 310 b.c. 

* S/U-chi chap. 79 and 70. 

* Prince Tan of Yen was detained as a hostage in the C'hUn State. Its sover- 
eign promised with an oath to set him free, when the sun returned to the meridian, 
and Heaven rained grain, when the crows got white heads, and the horses, horns, 
and when the wooden elephants, decorating the kitchen door, got legs of flesh. Heaven 
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meridian,* and Heaven to rain grain. Thus we may assume that 
tlie story about the frost failing down upon Tsou Yen imploring 
Heaven is untrue, and that tlie report of the wife of Clii Lmng 
eausing the city wall to eollaj)se is false. 

When I'nn-nuw^ rebelled, the Viscount Ihiang of i’hao^ led 
an army against it to invest it. When his soldiers had arrived 
at the foot of the city wall, more than one hundred feet of this 
wall of Tun-mao crumbled down. Viscount Hsiang thereupon sheathed 
his sword, and went back. If the wife of Clii Liang caused the 
collapse of the city wall by her tears, was there anybody crying 
among Hsiang 'Tse\s men? When Ui in was about to be extinguish- 
ed, a city gate (Collapsed inside, and when the house of Ho Kuang* 
was going to ruin, a wall of the palace was demolished of itself. 
Who was weeping in the Ch in palace, or crying in the house of 
Ho Kuang? The collapse of the gate, and the demolition of the 
wall were signs of the catastrophe awaiting Ch in and Ho, 

Perhaps at the time, when the CKi State® was about to be 
subverted, the wife of CK i Liang liappened to cry at the foot of the 
wall, just as T.sou Yen chanced to cry to Heaven, Avlien it was still ver>* 
cold in the Yen State. There was a correspondence of events anti 
a concordance of time. Eye-witnesses and people who heard about 
it, most likely were of this opinion. Moreover, provided that the 
city wall was old, and the house-wall, rotten, there must have 
been a colla])se, and a destruction. If the tears of one woman 
could make 50 feet of the wall tumble down, the wall must have 
been such, that one might have pushed a beam of 30 feet into it 
with one finger. 

During the Spring and .\utumn j)eriod several mountains were 
transformed in an e.\traordir«ary way. Mountains and walls belong 
to the same class. If tears subvert a city wall, can they demolish 
a mountain also? If somebody in white mourning like a woman 

helped the Prince, and hronght about these wonders, when Tan was released, or, as 
others say, lie made his escape in 230 b.c. The story is narrated in I/un-fuhig V, 7 
{Kan- /mu). 

' The same is said of Ihin Tuan Ping {S/ii-c/ti chap, 28 p. 19v). 

A city in Hoium. 

3 4.^6-424 B.n. 

A faithful servant of the Emperor Uan Wu Ti. who appointed him Regent 
for liis minor son, Ti. He died in 08 b.c. His family was mixed up in a 

]>ulace intrigue aiming at the deposition of the reigning emperor, wliich was dis- 
covered. when ail the members of his famdy were exterminated. 

Instead of f7iV3 til , an old feudal .State in Honan, we ought probably to re;«d 
, tlie name of the CKi* State in S/umhmg, of which Ch'i Liang was a native. 
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cries so, that In’s tears flow like rivers, people generally believe 
that a city wall can collapse through these teure, and regard it 
as quite the proper thing. But Ch i Llnug died during the cam- 
paign, and did not return. Ilis wife went to meet him. 'I'lie Prince 
of lyii ofl’ered his condolence on the road, which his wife did not 
ac’cept. When the coffin had arrived in her house, the Priiure of 
Lu condoled with her again.* ** She did not say a word, and cried 
at the foot of the wall. As a matter of fact, her husband had 
died in the campaign, therefore In* was not in the wall, and, if his 
wife cried turned towards the city wall, this was not the right 
plac‘e. In short, it is again an unfounded assertion that the wife 
of C/t { Liniig caused the city wall to tumble down by lier tears. 

On this princi[)le of synq)athetic a<',tions a white halo encir- 
cled the sun, when Ching K'o stabbed the king t>f Ch'in,^ and T 
eclipsed the Pleiades^ when the scholar from UW drew up the strat- 
agem oi di ung-]> lug for f V/ This again is an al)surdity. When 
Yii Tse^ was planning the murder of Vis(H)unt Ilsümg, and was lying 
under a bridge, tLsiaug I'ses licart throbbed, as he ap[)roached the 
bridge. Kuan Kfw" intended to murder hao Tm, and had concealed 
a man in the wall. When Kno Tm arrived at Po-Jeu,' his heart 
also beat high.“ Those two individuals being about to stab the 
two princes, the hearts of the latter palpitated. If we reason in 
a proper way, we cannot admit tliat the princes were afl’ccted by 
the souls of the two assassins, and should ^ve do so in the case, 
of the king of Citin'} When Ching K’ o was preparing to stab 
him, the king’s heart was not moved, but a white halo encircled 


* We learn fron« the Tw-claum, Uuke Hsiang 28rd year (550 b.c.) (l^gge. 
Classics Vol. V, Pt. II, j). 504) and from tlie Liki, T'an hung Pt. Ill, 1 {Ijeggc, .Sacred 
Hooks Vol, XXVII, j). 188) that, when the bier of Ch'i Liang was brought home to 
f’h'i, thf Marquis of ('h'i, Chnang, sent an olHicer to present his condolences, but 
ilie widow declined them, because the road was not the proper place to accept 
condolences. The Marquis then sent them to her house. The “ Prince of Lu '' of 
our text is probably a misprint, for why should the prince of Lu condole in (.'h'i? 

The Lieh-nii-chuan rclatc.s that Ch'i Liang’s wife cried seven days o\ cr her 
husband’s corp.se under the city wall, until it collapsed, and then died by jumping 
into a river. 

» Cf. chap. XXXIX and XL. 

« Cf. p.294. 

1 ’ii Jang, a native of the Chin State, who made an unsuccessful attempt on 
the life of Viscount Hsiang of Chao, who had killed his ma.ster, Earl Chih. Vid. 
chap. XXIX. 

® A minister of Chao. 

~ A place in the prefecture of Shun-Cfu (Chili). 

** This attempt on the life of Han Kuo Tsu in 199 n.c. was frustrated. 
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the sun. This c»*lestial plienomeiion of a white halo encircling the 
sun happened of its own accord, and it was not the mind of Chiuy 
h o which produced it. 

Mercury between the constellations of the House and the Henri 
denotes an impending earth-(juake. When an earth-quake is goiti" 
to take place, Mercury corresj>onds to the House and the Henri. The 
otfuscation of the IHeindes by Venus is like the position of Mercunj 
between the House and the Heart, Therefore the assertion that the 
design of Cl/ nny-p iny^ devised by the scholar from 14 W, C/ausex.1 TV/uw 
t(> e<*.li|)se the Clelndes, is very doubtful. 

When Jujtiter injured the Bird^ and the Tail stars,* C/iom and 
Ch u were visited with disasters, and when a feather-like Iluid ap- 
jx‘ared, Suny, UV/, and CUeny sulfered misfortunes. At that 

time, i’hou and C!/ u hail not done any wrong, nor had Sung. Wei, 
Chen, or Cheny committed any wickedness. However, Jupiter first 
occupied the place of the Tail star, and the fluid of misfortune, for 
a while, descended from heaven, whereupon Chou and C!/ u had their 
disastei*s, and Suny. UV/, ('hen, and Cheny sufi’ered likewise at the 
same time. Jupiter caused injury to (’hou and ('h u. as the heaven- 

Iv fluid did to the four States. Who knows but that the white 

* 

halo encircling the sun, (paused the, attempt on the life of the king 
of Ch in, and that l exM.v ei^lipsing the Ueituies. brought about the 
stratagiun of Chany-piny? 

* The star (’or Hydra, mentioned in the tihu-king {cf. Leyye Vol. Ill, Pl 1, p. 19.) 

- Tlie “ Tail " is a constellation consisting of nine stara in the tail of Scorpio, 
the 6th of the Solar Mansions. 
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CHAPTER VL 

On Reprimands [CIi ien-kao). 

In regard to extraordinary calamities they say that, when of 
old a sovereign in his administration departed from tlie right way, 
Heaven reprimanded liim by visiting him with calamities. Those 
calamities are manifold. Heat and cold are put forward as proof. 
When a prince punishes at a wrong time, it becomes cold, and 
when he grants rewards, but not at the right moment, it becomes 
warm. The Spirit of Heaven reprimands a sovereign in the same 
manner, as a sovereign shows his displeasure to his subjects. There- 
fore King Yen of Ch u^ said, “ Heaven does not send down mis- 
fortunes. Has Heaven forgotten me?” Those calamities are a 
reproof, therefore King Yen thought of them with fear. 

I say that this seems very doubtful to me. The calamities of 
a State are like the misfortunes of an individual. If they say that 
Heaven reprimands a sovereign through calamities, does it also 
reprove an individual through his misfortunes? Since the indi- 
vidual is known to us, we may make use of the human body for 
comparison. A sickness of tlie body is like a calamity from Heaven. 
When the circulation of the blood is not in order, a man contracts 
a disease, and when the \vind and the air do not agree, the year 
flcvelops calamities. Provided that Heaven blames the adminis- 
tration of a State by calamities, does it blame an individual by 
his sickness? 

By fermenting wine in jars, and cooking meat in cauldrons, 
one wishes to make their tastes palatable. Sometimes they are 
too salty, bitter, sour, or insipid, and not to our taste, just as a 
spoonful of medicine does not taste well. The calamities of Heaven 
are like the bad taste of cooked meat or fermented wine. If calam- 
ities are believed to be ex[)ressive of Heaven’s displeasure, we 
ought to see such manifestations also in case of a mistake in 
cooking or fermenting. One measures big things by small ones, 
and learns to know Heaven, if one understands analogies. 


■ 836-826 B.o. 
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Were King VW/’.s knowledi^e Iik<; that of Confucius^ liis utter- 
ance <*oul(l be believed, but as a leadinj^ prino-C during a time of 
decay, be did not possess more ability tbau tlie plienoinenalists, ' 
and liis words are not to be trusted. Flence mv doubts. 

Heaven’s princij)le, spontaneity, consists in inaction. If it did 
rejjriinand people, that woidd be. action, and not spontaneous. I be 
school of Huang 7V and Lao Tse arguing on Heaven’s principle have 
found the truth. 

If Heaven could really n'primand the sovereign, it slionld 
e.bange the fluid to call bis attention. In cjise the prince punished 
at the wrong time, the fluid of punishment would be cold, and 
Heaven ought to make it warm, and should the prince rewanl 
unseasonably, the fluid of reward would be warm, and it would 
be incund)ent upon Heaven to make it cold. A transmutation of 
the fluid in <*ase of the perv<*rsion of government would call the 
attention of the sovereign to his fault. Now H<*aven lets the cold 
and the heat go on, and again causes cold and heat with a view 
to reprove the sovereign, and to induce him to change. 

I he illustrious prince I'an thinking that he might elevate 
the later king tVo’, on purpose »-hanged his name of Chi int»> Li, 
which is synonymou.s with //=*heir.’ L ai took the hint, and 
went to collect medicines in Um and YiiHi in order to get out of 
King ChCs way.^ Had the illustrious prince not changed the name 
of Chi, and again styled him Li, how could the eldest son have 
taken the hint, and got himself out of the way ? Now, if rewards 
and punishments are not given in the [>roper way, aud Heaven 
wishes a change of administration, it ought to use a diflereut fluid, 
just as the illustrious prince changed the name of Chi. Instead of 
that it again produces the same fluid to show its displeasure to 
the sovereign, but, when will the latter become aware of it, and 
see the mistake he has made in rewarding and punishing? 

When a guitar-player makes a mistake in tightening the cords 
and plainng the bridges, and ^' .shaug"* change their tunes. 

When the musiomaster heai*s it, he changes the strings, and shifts 
the hridg»*s. Heaven sees mistakes in rewarding and punishing, 
as the musitvinaster takes notiere of the wrong hatidling of the cords 
and bridges. If Heaven did not chang«’ the fluid to rouse the 


* Who explain natural phenomena l>y transcendent causes. 

The prandfalher of ffVn Watty, the founder of the Vhoti dynasty. 

» Cf.p.dll. 

^ 1 lie first and the second of the five ancient notes of the Chinese gamut. 
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sovtTpign, Oll the contrary, still increased it. and made the uron^ 
worse, it would be unprincipled, and blindly commit the .same, 
mistake as the sovereign, whicli crannot be. 

Chou had hamjuets lasting the whole night; UV« Wamj said 
ev ery morning and evening, “ Pour out this wine in libation.” ' Ch’ i‘ 
w'as very e.xtravagant in sacrilices: Yeu I'se^ oll’ered a sucking pig 
in the temple, which did not fill the dish.^ Such disapprobation was 
necessary to bring about a change. 

When sons and younger brothers are impudent, their fathers 
and older brothers instruct them in politeness. When ofKcials be- 
have rudely, their elders teach them good manners. K ang >'^hu^ and 
CKin" disregarded the duties of sons and younger brothers. They 
called upon Chou Kuug, prostrated themselves, ami rose in a ha ughty 
manner. Thrice they called, and thrice they were bambooed. d'hey 
went to see Sluing Tse.~ Shang Tse bade them look at the pine and 
tlie Rottlera. Both looked at the pine and the Hfittleca. I'heir 
hearts were moved, they caught the meaning, and understood the 
rules of eti(|uette to be observed between father and son.'^ 

Chou Knng might have followed the two princes in their 
haughtiness, and Sluing 7*e might have imitated their arrogance, hut 
it was necessary to resort to blows and parables to make them 
see the diil’erence, and awaken their conscience by this straime 
procedure. T he wrong government of a sovereign is like the bad 
behaviour of the two princes. If Heaven did not make any an- 
nouncement about the stvle of «;overnment in order to rouse the 
i5onscienc<;, just as the two princes were roused, when looking at 
the pine and Rottlera, but oii the contrary made the mistake in 
rewarding and punishing his own by requiting the sovereign with 
heat and cold. Heaven’s fault would not be less than that of the 
sovereign. 

It cannot be the intention of high Heaven that [leojile's con- 
science should not he roused, and that one fluid should be exactly 
like the other. It would not love its subjects, nor reprimand 
them in this way. All things which can destroy one another, must 


‘ Shukini/ Part V, Bk X, 2 Vol. HI, Ft. II, p. 3‘>5») cf. chap. XXXIX. 

'■* Tlie ( h'i titate in Shuntumj. 

Yen Ying, an oHicial of noted for his thrifty habits, died 4t>3 n.r. 

So small was the offering. 

.\ younger brother of ('hon Knng, the first Dtike of VW». 

A .son of ('hon Kung and hi.s suercHsor in the Dukedom of Lu. 

A minister of U« Wang. 

The lofty pine and the low Rottlera tree are emblems of father and son. 
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have a difTerent nature, whereas those wliich furtlier and comjdete 
each other, are of the same fluid, below and Tni'^ above are 

called transformation,^ which is ecjuivalent to change. Fire and 
metal are difl’erent fluids, therefore they can change one another. 
If they were both tire, or both metal, how could they complete 
each other? 

t ’A « Ynau was sick of the stench and filth^ of therefore 
he conijxjsed the stanzas on j)erfunies and [mrity. The fisherman 
reitioustrated with him for not following the common habits, there- 
uj)on lie spoke the words on bathing. Whenever a man feels un- 
clean, some will advise him to put on fragrant flowers, others to 
carry a pig. Both advices aim at removing stench and filth. Which 
is right, and which wrong? ^ At all events, there must be a change, 
but no increase by any means. If heat and cold are produced as 
a protest against rewarding or punishing, could they be changed 
thereby then? 

Men Pao^ used to tighten his leather belt to soothe himself, 
and Tnnff An YiP would loosen the strings of his girdle to stimulate 
himself. These two wise men knew that the belt and the girdle 
will help us to change countenance, consequently they made use 
of them for the purpose of repressing their bodily weakness, which 
was very intelligent indeed. If in case of bad government of a 
sovereign high Heaven did mit reprimand him with another fluid, 
that he might change, on the contrary, followed his error, emitting the 
same fluid. Heaven’s wisdom would be inferior to that of the t\A o men. 

King Chuang of had a passion for hunting, therefon* 

Lady Fan did not eat any game, or poultry. Duke Mn of Ch'nP 
was very fond of voluptious music, for this reason the Princess of 
Ilwi Yang declined to listen to the tunes of Cit h\g and The 

• The 3rd diagram. 

* Tlie 58th diagram. 

® In the terminology of the Yi-king. 

Filth in a metaphorical sense. 

'' 'I'he first advice of course. Bad odour can be removed by its contrar}', 
perfumes, but not by more stench. 

A worthy of the 5th century B.r. {Giles, Biogr. Diet. N. 678). 

^ Another famous character of old {Giles, Biogr. Diet. N. 2088). Giles gives 
another version of the peculiarities of the two (rentleinen regarding their belts. Cf. 
chap. XXXI. 

« 612-589 B.c. 

8 658-619. 

I 

*8 The music of these two States was considered licentioiLs. and most ob- 
jectionable. 
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two ladies found fault with tlie two princes. They opposed tlieir 
wishes, and did not agree to what they did. Heaven, on the other 
hand, shows its disapproval of the sovereign’s rewarding and 
punishing by letting him act as he pleases, and still increasing the 
fluid. T hus the virtue of high Heaven would not be ecjual to that 
of the two wise ladies. 

To remonstrate means to rejee.t by words. To keep the good, 
and reject the bad must certainly be regarded as a mistake. King 
Mu of (liou relied on punishments. In the ('hapter on Punishmenis 
he says that violence is requited with force.' Force and violence 
are both bad. To recjuite evil with evil is the most serious misrule. 
Now', in criminal law not to give mercy, when it should be given, 
is wicked. Fleaven, however adds wrong to wrong to correspond to 
it. Thus Heaven w'ould act like King Mu. 

With goodness one combats badness, and with badness good 
people are frightened. This is the w'ay to adnumish people, and 
to induce them to do good. !>hun exhorted Yil saying: — “Be not 
as overbearing as Tnu Chu."^ Chou Knuy called King Clt emj and 
said to him, “Be not like King Chou of Yin."^ ‘Not’ is preven- 
tive. Tan Chu and Chou of Yin were the greatest scoundrels, there- 
fore the w ord ‘ not ’ w'as used to prevent them (from following 
their example); <S/m« and Chou Kung said “Be not like,” wdio would 
say “Be like?” The Sages discriminated between the positive and 
the negative, wouhl they have reproved the wrong doing by doing 
w rong themselves, or would they by continuing the faults of others 
have even increased the evil? Heaven and man obey the same 
law, and great men c(jual Heaven in virtue. .Sages and worthies 
reform bad people by goodness. If Heaven added wrong to evil, would 
that be a manifestation ofthe same law. or show'thesimilarityofvirtue? 

The emperor Hsiao took a great interest in immortals, 

Ma Hsiang Ju^ presented to him a poem on the Great Man, by 
which the emperor became so excited, that he felt like flying up 
to the clouds." The emperor Hsiao CJi eug" was very fond of building 


» In the iihu-king, JM-hswg Pt. V, Bk. XXVII, 5 Vol. Ill, Pt. II, p. 593) 

King Mu uses tiiese words with reference to liming Ti, who in this manner repressed 
tlie lawlessness of the Miao-tse. 

l>hu^king, Yih-chi Pt. II, Bk. IV, 1. 

3 Shu-kimj, Wn-yi Pt. V, Bk. XV, 13 {1-^gge Vol. III. Pt. II, p. 471). 

* Hsiao V/u=.Hnn VVu 7», 140-81) b.c. 

^ A distinguished scholar and poet. 

" The emperor Han Wu Ti was infatuated with alchemy, and the magical arts 
taught by the Taoists. 

^ Hsiao C/ii'ng z=: Han Clirng Ti, 32 (» n.c. 
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palaces. Y<ing 7Ve YUn ‘ olFered him a hymn on tlie Knn-cltüan 
palace,* ** which he e.xtolled as something supernatural, as if he were 
saying that human force could not achieve such a work, and that 
spirits must have lent their aid. Hsiao ('li^ng, without knowing 
it, was induced thereby to go on building. If Sse Ma Hsiang Ju in 
his poem spoke of immortals, he had no proof for it, and, if Yntnj 
r.sf Yiln wn>te a panegyric on extravagance, he did the emperor a 
had servic.e. How could Hsian 11« have the feeling of fljnng, and 
how cotdd /Isiao ('li'^ng he under a delusion without knowing it? 
If Heaven does not use another fluid to reprimand the sovereign, 
on the contrary meets his wishes, and responds to him with evil, 
he acts like the two scholars, who imposed upon the two einj)erors 
by their poetry so, that their c<^nscience was not roused. 

'/on Ylug and Knan A«'* were so disgusted with the wickedness 
of tlu* time, that every day they mutually pulled a string to fasten 
their hearts. I heir disgust was such, that they would, on no account, 
have yielded to their de.sires. T ai tauglit the IV« ^ to wear a 
cap and a girdle, how would lie have followed their customs, and 
been naked, as they were? Thus the IVm learnt propriety and 
rigtheousness, and it was T ai I*o who changed their customs. 

U’m" went to live among the Hsiungnn. but he never buttoned his 
coat on the left side..’ C/iao T lived among the southern V'lVA.’' 
He would sit down, spreading out his legs, and wear his hair in 
a tuft upon a frame. .\t the court of the linn, Sn IV« was jirais* 
ed, aiul C/iao T o blamed, because he had taken to the uncivilised 
fashions of the YilHi, abandoning the ca[> and the girdle. Ln Chin^^ 
spoke to him about the costume of the Chinese, and their poli.shed 

* The pliilo.soplier Yang Unung, a philo.sopher of note of tfte Confuciaii >chooi, 
.^3 n.c.-18 A.D. 

* A celebrated |)alare near lln-an-fu [('h’ang-on) originally founded by 
S/ti/i Huang Ti. 

^ Two high officers of the 2nd cent. n.r. Cf. chap. XVIII. 

< Cf. p.311. 

^ Aborigines in modem Kiangm. 

** In lOO n.c. <S'm W u was .sent as enovy to the Hmingmi. who kept him 
prisoner for about nineteen years. Though the Hsiungnn made every endeavour to 
win him over to their cause, he never threw olV his allegiance to the Han, where- 
fore he is praised as a paragon of loyalty. 

* Only a barbarian would button his coat on the left side, a Chinaman «ill 
button it on the right. 

A famous general of the 2nd cent, n.c., win» subjugated the .southern bar- 
barians. and subsetjuently became their king. (('f. chap. XXXI.) 

^ Al)origines in Canton province. 

Cf. chap. XXXI. 
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manners, and Iield up tlieir morality to liim. Chao T o feit remorse, 
and turned Ills lieart back to his native land. Had Lu Chin again 
used the dress of the Yiieh, and their barbarian language, and follow- 
ed their wild customs, how could he have caused (’hno To to feel 
n‘inoi* *se, to reform, and to adopt again the rules of Han. A diver- 
gence of government, and culture necessitates the use of different 
language, and different arguments. If a bad government be not 
transformed, it goes on as before. 

In case that a sovereign be reprimanded for a mistake, but 
that his bad government bo not (rhanged, and his wrong continued, 
why is the advice given him as a reproof not heeded? — When 
Kmn ^'^hu llsien and T soi Shu Tu^ were revolting, ('hou Kmuj remon- 
strated with tliem several times. Did he tell them that they should 
revolt, when he admonislied them? 

It is iuiman law to like good, and liate evil, to do good as 
reward, and to inflict evil as punishment. The law of Heaven must 
1)6 the same. Now, if rewards and punishments be not meted out 
in the proper way, there is evil. Should the fluid of evil resjiond 
to it, the principle of hating the evil would not be preserved. 

Tlie Han improved the punishments for the hiding of crimin- 
als.'^ and fixed penalties for the assistance given to accomplices to 
make their escajie. They were indignant that the criminals found 
lielpers. and that bands were organised. By restraining the prison- 
ers, when they were taken before the magistrates, and separating 
them from bad characters, keeping them in different places, the law 
concerning the hiding of criminals, and the absconding of the accom- 
plices might have been dispensed with. 

Ti Ya knew how to give the right flavour to what he was 
cooking. Wlien it was too sour, he poured water in, and, when 
it was tastele.ss. he added salt. Water and fire mixing and tran.s- 
forming one another, the food beim me neither too salty, nor too 
tasteless. Now, if in irase of improper rewarding or punishing the 


' Two brotfier» of Chou Kuny and of Wu Wuny, win) attempted to deprive 
their nepln^w Ch'hty \Vatiy of tlie throne, hut their rehellion wa.s put down hy 
f 'hon Kuny. 

* A new law was enacted in the fth year of the Km|)eror ll/tiiun Ti (70 a.o.), 
hy which descendant.s concealing their ascendants, and wives hiding their hushands 
guilty of a crime, were to ho ac<iuitted, whereas ascendants and Imshands doing the 
same for their sons and wives, had to sull'er capital punishment. Descendant were 
no donht under a moral ohligation to help their n.sccndants under any circumstances, 
hut ihe same moral law did not exist for ascendants towards their sons. (Cf. Ch ien 
Ilun-»hu chap. 8 p. 11.) 


Mitt. (1. Setn. f. Orient. Spraclicn. 1900. I. ^Vbt. 
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fault is not made good by another fluid, cold being still added to 
cold, and heat to heat, this would be like finding a food too sour, 
and adding salt, or thinking it too insipid, and pouring water in 
Hence, are there not serious doubts about the alleged reprimands 
of Heaven, or must we believe in them? 

When by burning fuel one heats a cauldron, the water in it 
boils, if the fire is strong, but it remains cool, if the fire is weak. 
Government is like the fire, heat and cold like boiling and coolness. 
Speaking of the government of a sovereign, we may say that he 
does not keep the right medium in rewarding and punishing, but 
in case the Yin and the Yang are in disorder, and the fluids not 
in harmony, are we justified in saying that Heaven produces 
heat or cold for the sovereign’s sake with the object of reprov- 
ing him? 

The savants also maintain that, when the administration of a 
sovereign is bad. Heaven sends extraordinary events. If he iloes 
not change. Heaven visits his people with misfortunes, and if he 
does not reform even then, it visits his own person. That is to 
say: — first extraordinary events, afterwards calamities, first exhor- 
tations, then punishments. 1 doubt tins likewise. If one plants 
something in summer, it withers, and does not grow, and if fuie 
reaps corn in autumn,* it lies about and cannot be harvested. Ad- 
ministration and instructi<ui may be compared to planting and reap- 
ing. We may say that in governing the right time has been missed, 
but can we pretend that, in case of disasters caused by fluids or 
other things. Heaven has sent extraordinary events to reprimand 
the .sovereign, and that, because the latter did not reform. Heaven 
sent down misfortune upon him in order to slay him? These 
0 ]>inions of the literati are those of illiterate people. 

In mid-summer the Yang fluid is broiling hot. The Yin fluid 
rushes against it, and there is a hissing, shooting forth, and crashing. 
When a human being is hit by it, and killed, they hold that Heaven 
has punished him for his hidden sins. I’o a superficial observer 
this may seem cjuite likely, but in reality it is not so. First they 
pretend that calamitous events serve to reprimand, and punish a 
sovereign, and then again they say that a man killed by a thunder- 
stroke is punished for his hidden crimes, — a wrong statement, and 
an untenable assertion! 

Some say that Ku Tse Yiln in a memorial to the emperor ex- 
plained that extraordinary phenomena were visible signs of Heaven's 


' Wliicli hegiiKS in November. 
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reprimands, which would be repeated, unless a change took place.' 
He was })repared to await that time in fetters. Subsequently they 
were repeated in fact. VV'herefore were they re{)eated, provided 
that they were not meant as reprimands? For these rea.sons the 
words of Kti Tse Yiin were later on used as an incentive to reforms. 

My reply is that in ca.se of extraordinary phenomena the Yin 
and the Yatig can he determined beforehand. The Iluids of all 
things, of course, have their beginning and their end. Walking upon 
frost, one knows that hard ice will necessarily follow. That is 
Heaven’s law. Kti Tse Y(ln possessed this subtle knowledge, and 
was aware of wliat subsequently was hound to happen. Therefore 
he borrowed the theory of the phenominalists to corroborate his 
own view. Thus he was resolved to await the time in fetters. 
Just like Yen Tse of C/i'i,^ who saw the ‘Hook’ star^ between 
the constellations of the ‘ House and the ‘Heart’,® he knew that 
there would be an earth-quake. Had Am TseYiln seen the ‘ Hook ’ 
star, he would agaiu have said that tlirough this star Heaven ex- 
pressed its displeasure, and that, unless the government was changed, 
an earth-quake would happen. Ku Tse Yiln was looking out for the 
time to come as Tse MW did, who fell down on the stej)s of the 
throne to await that the planet Mars should shift its position, an 
event which w{is sure to take place. Hence the theory of re- 
primands was believed. If we admit it. would it he contrary to 
justice, or injure high Heaven’s virtue? Spontaneity and inaction 
would be humanised thereby, therefore we cannot listen to it. 

By crediting Heaven with the power of reprimanding, one 
extols its wisdom in investigating the tnith. However, this wisdom 
would conflict \vith Heaven's excellence. “ How do we know that 
any one is deaf? — If he hears distinctly. — How do we know that 
he is blind? — If he sees clearly. — How do we know that he is 

V 

mad?— If he talks properly.”’ Proper talking, and clear and dist- 
inct hearing and seeing is what the Taoist school calls madness, 

* In 34 B.c. Ku Tse Viinz= Kn Yung attributed an eclipse and an carth-(|uake 
to the excessive favour shown by the emperor to the ladies of his seraglio. He 
vsrrote many mvnorials against the abuses of the palace. 

2 Cf. p.301. 

* The planet Mercury. 

* The stars Beta, Delta, Pi, and Nun, in the head of Scorpio. 

^ The stars Antares. Sigma, and Tau, in the heart of Scorpio. 

« Gf. p..m 

* A Taoist rhyme, quoted from the lAi-shih-rKun-ch'hi. See also Huai Nan 
Tse XVU, Iv; — “He who hears the sounding sound is deaf, but he who hears the 
soundless sound is quick at hearing.'’ 
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blindness, and deafness.' Now to speak of Heaven’s reprimanding 
wonld therefore be tantamount to calling it mad, blind, and deaf. 

The Yi~king says that the great man equals Heaven and Earth 
in virtue.^ Therefore T'ai Po^ holds that Heaven does not speak, 
but that its law is ingrafted in the hearts of the wise. Con- 
sequently, the virtue of the great man is the virtue of Heaven, and 
the words of the wise are the words of Heaven. When the great man 
reproves, and the wise rebuke, it is Heaven which reprimands, and yet 
people see its reprimands in calamitous events, which I cannot believe. 

In the text of the Six Classics^ and in the discourses of the 
Sages every now and then Heaven is referred to, because they 
intend to reform the lawless, and to frigliten the ignorant. They 
wish to make it understood that what they say is not only their 
private opinion, but that it is Heaven’s thought also. They speak 
of Heaven, as if they were dealing with a human heart, for it is 
not the blue empyrean which they have in view. The phenomena- 
lists hearing tlie unfounded assertion that the calamitous events 
of Heaven always happen at a fixed time, have therefrom derived 
the theory of reprimands. 

The past affords us a key for the present. Heaven acts 
through man “ (»S/tan) received (yoo'^) abdication from the Accom- 
plished Ancestor.”^ It is not said that he received the abdication 
from Heaven. From Yao’s heart we learn to know Heaven’s senti- 
ments. Yao made an ap[>ointment, and Heaven did the same, and all 
the officials, and subjects became inclined towards Shun. Shun ap- 
pointed y?i, and Yü transmitted the sway to 67/ 1 . In all these cases we 
learn Irom the human heart, what Heaven’s feelings were like. As re- 
gards the“aff’ectionate looks” the Shi-hing^ and the “mighty anger” in 
the Hung-fan,^ the human body serves to exemplify Heaven’s feelings. 


‘ The Taoists despise the natural organs: — the eye, the ear, the mouth, and 
pretend to see with a spiritual eye, to hear with a spiritual ear, etc. 

^ Yi-kingy 1st diagram (6’A'ien). 

* The son of Tan-fa (cf. p. 300). 

* We now speak of the Five Classics: — Yi-king, Shu-king, Shi-king, Liki. and 
Cfiun-cKiu. During the Han period the “ Book of Music ” was added, ranking as 
the fifth Classic before the Ch'un-ch'iu. 

® t>ku-king, i>hun-tien Pt. II, Bk. I, 2 (Legge, Vol. Ill, Pt. I, p. 32) According 
to the commentators this passage means that Shun received the empire from Yao 
before the shrine of the latter’s ancestor, who tlius might be regarded as the donor. 
« Vid.p.3l4. 

’ We read in the Shu-kirtg, Hang-fan Pt. V, Bk. IV, 3 (Legge, Vol. Ill, Pt. II, 
p. 323) “A''wi dammed up the inundating waters, and thereby threw into disorder 
the arrangement of the five elements. God was thereby roused to anger.” 
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When King Wht and King Wu had died, King CK ^ig was 
still an infant, and the institutions of the Chou dynasty were not 
yet completed. The duke of Chau acted as lord protector, but there 
was no special instruction from Heaven. The duke of Chon asked 
his own heart, and conformed to the intentions of Heaven. 

The heart of high Heaven is in the bosom of the Sages. 
When Heaven reprimands, it is done through the mouths of the 
Sages. Yet people do not believe the words of tlie Sages. They 
trust in the fluid of calamitous events, and strive to make out 
Heaven’s meaning therefrom. Wliy go so far? Hut, should there be 
no sages during a generation, where are their words to come from? — 
Wise men, whose talents are almost up to the mark, rank closely 
after the Sages. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Heaven’s Original Gift [CKu-ping). 

A man predestinated at his birth for wealth and honour, is 
imbued with the spontaneous fluid from the beginning. After he 
lias been brought up, and grown to manhood, his lucky fate mani- 
fests itself. 

Wen Wang received a scarlet bird, Wu a white fish and 

a red crow.’ The s<*holars are of opinion that with the bird 
Heaven’s decree was transmitted to Wen Wnng^ which in the case 
of IPm Wang was done by the fish and the crow. Thus UV« Wang 
and U'a Wang would have received their fate from Heaven, which 
used the bird, the fish, and the crow to pass it on to them. Heaven 
used a scarlet bird to invest 1IV« Wang^ but Wen Wang did not re- 
ceive the mandate of Heaven.^ Then Heaven took a fish and a 
crow, and enfeoffed Wn Wang. This would imply that primarily 
the two received no fate from above, and that it was not before 
they purified themselves, and did good, and the news thereof 
reached Heaven, that Heaven endowed them with imperial honours. 
The bird, the fish, and the crow would then be heavenly messengers 
carrying the investiture, which emperors must have received to 
have the power over life and death. However, a thorough investi- 
gation shows us that fate has nothing to do with these cases. 

Fate is what comes over people at the beginning, when they 
are created. They then receive their mind as well as their fate. 
Mind and fate come together and at the same time. The mind 
does not precede, or fate follow. How can this be made clear? 

i'll served under Yao as territorial official, becs.me super- 
intendant of agriculture, and therefrom received the title of Lord 
of Agricidture {lion Chi). His great-grandson Duke Lin lived at T'ai. 
but later on moved to A’«.'* His great-great-grandson Tan the 

' Cf. Shi-chi, chap. 4 p. 8 {( 'hfirannr/t, Mthn. Hist.'VoX. I, p. 216 Note 1 , and p. 226). 

2 Wany did not yet attain the imperial dignity, wliich subsequently de- 

volved upon his son, IV« Wany. 

® The ancestor of the Chou dynasty. 

■* T‘ai and Pin were both situated in Shensi. 
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''‘‘Old Duke" liad three sons: — l'ai Do, CD uug Yung and Chi Li. 
l'he son of ('hi Li was Cfi nng, the later VVm \\ (wg. When he was 
still in his swaddling clothes, there appeared portents indicative of 
his holiness. Therefore Inn Fa said: — “It is through Ch'ang that 
my family will become illustrious.” When Tai heard of it, 
he retired to VTw,* tattooed himself, and cut his hair in order to 
make room for Chi Li. Win Wang is believed to have met with his 
fate, at that period. Yet Heaven’s fate is already at work, when 
man comes into being. Tun Fit, the Old Duke, found it out very 
soon, bjit it was already there, before Win Wang was even con- 
ceived by his mother. The fate which emperors acquire becomes 
their mind internally and their body e.xternallv. To the body 
belong the features and the osseous structure, which man gets at 
his birth, 

Ofiicials with a yearly income of more than a hundred piculs, 
but of a lower rank than princes and counts, such as Inng-chiang,^ 
tn-Ju, and guan-shih,* or provincial officials like intendants and pre- 
fects. in short, all salaried functionaries have obtained a late pre- 
destinating them for wealth and honour, which after their birth is 
apparent in their faces. ILil Fa and Ku 7!ve Ch ing perceiv(‘d 
these signs.^ Officials rise in office, some to the ranks of lords 
and ministers. They are predestinated to grandeur and a very 
exalted position. An emperor possesses the highest dignity, and 
his rank is the most exalted. At his birth, he is endowed with a 
glorious fate, and his body sliows peculiar signs of nobility at that 
time. The “ Old Duke ” was well aware of this, when he beheld 
the remarkable four nipples,® for these four nipples were the marks 
of a Sage. Win Wang received the heavenly decree making him a 
sage, when he was still in his mother’s womb, or did the four 
nipples grow only, after he had become a man, and practised virtue? 

* The Shi-cki chap. 4 p. 4 relate.s that T'ai Po as well as Ch'tnxf Ytiny, 
whom the iShi-chi styles )'ii ('h'ung, retired to the barbarians out of’ regard for tlieir 
younger brother ('hi Li. 

The kingdom of the modern province of Kiany.'tu, at that time still 
inhabited by aborigines, hence the tattooing. 

* Chamberlains of the Palace Guard. 

* These offices are mentioned by iWenc/iw Bk.V, Pt. II, cha[>. 2, who informs 
us that a chief minister had four times as much income as a tn-fu. and a ta-fn 
twice as much as a yuun-shih. Ijfgge translates “ great officer ” and “ scholar of 

the first class,” which does not sav much. I would like to say ‘‘ Director of a I)e- 

• • 

partment ” and “ First Clerk.” 

^ Two renowned physiognomists, cf. chap. XXIV. 

® A peculiarity of Win Wang, cf. chap. XXIV. 
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As rej^ards tlie four nipj)le8, we know also that lambs have them 
already as erid.)ryos. Dame Liu sleeping by a big lake dreamt 
that she met with a genius, and thereupon gave birth to Kno-Tau.^ 
At that time, he had already obtained his fate: When Kuany Hm- 

was born in tlie Chi-ijang palace, a brilliant light shone in the room 
at midnight, tliough there was no tire. One of the soldiers .S/i 
Yung said to the secretary Cli ung Lan : — “This is a lucky thing,” 
and nothing more.^ At that time Kuang ITu had already got his 
destiny. The assertion that Wen Wang and liw Wang rec-eived 
Heaven’s decree together with the scarlet bird, the fish, aud the 
crow is, therefore, erroneous. Heaven’s order once being issued, 
an emperor arise-s, and there is no further need for another decree. 

Favoured with a fate conferring the highest distinctions upon 
them, emperors are born as a matter of course, as will be seen 
from the following: — Old men of wealthy families hoard up thou- 
sands of ehin.^ riiey come into the world with the physiognomies 
of rich men. They work, and produce, and amass wealth, until, 
in their old age, they have become rich old folks, hhnperors are 
the old men in possession of the empire. Their fate is inherent to 
their bodies, precisely as with birds the distinction between cocks 
and hens exists already in the egg-shell. When the eggs are 
hatched, cocks and hens creep out. After days and months their 
bones wax stronger, and at last the cocks pair with the hens quite 
of their own accord. They are not taught to do so, after they 
have grown up so, that they would dare to pair only then. This 
is a spontaneous act, after their constitidion has been strengthened. 
Now emperors are the cocks in the empire. They are destined to 
become, emperors. This, their destiny comes down upon them, when 
they are still in an embryonic state in the same manner, as the 
future grandees get their peculiar physiognomies, which they possess 
at their birth, and as the cocks are formed in the egg. 

This- is not only true of men and birds, but of all organisms. 
Plants and trees grow from seeds. They pierce the earth as sprouts, 
by their further growth stem aud leaves are formed. Their length 
and coarseness are developed from the seeds. Emperors are the 
acme of greatness. The stalk of the “ vermilion grass ” is like a 
needle, the sa|)ling of the “ purple boletus ” like a bean. Both 


' See p. ‘ihl. 

Tlie first emperor of the Later Ilan Dynasty, 25— .'iS a.d. 

* cf.p.:m 

* Old coins. 
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plants are auspicious. There is something auspicious about 
emperors also, who come into existence, endowed with the hea- 
venly fluid. 

Some people believe that emperors have received Heaven’s 
decree, wheu they are born, but that Heaven invests them again, 
when they assume the supreme power, just as lords, ministers, and 
the lower grades await tlie imperial brevet, before they dare to 
take charge of their post, and that the scarlet bird, the fish, and 
the cn»w were emblems of the investiture by august Heaven. That 
would mean that human affairs are ordered and regulated by 
Heaven’s interference, whereas spontaneity and inaction are the 
principles of Heaven. I'o enfeoff W^.n Wang by means of a scarlet 
bird, and Wii Wang through a white fish, would be on purpose. 

Knan Chung divided gain with Fao Shu ‘ and apportioned more 
to himself.^ Fao Shu did not give it him, and he did not ask for 
it."’ That is, they knew each other, one regarded the other as his 
own self, and had no scruples about taking anything for himself. 
A Sage takes tlie empire, as Kuan Chung the property.^ Amongst 
friends their is no question about giving or taking. August Heaven 
is spontaneous.^ If it really issued orders, then its principle 
would be purpose, whereas friendship is spontaneous. 

When Ilatt Kao I'su slew the big snake,“ who prompted him 
to do so? Did an order from Heaven arrive first, which encouraged 
him to do the deed? It was an outburst of his valour, a spontaneous 
impulse. The slaying of the big snake, the destruction of CKinJ 
an<l the killing of Hsiang Tft,® all amount to the same. That the 
two Chou emperors W^u Wang and ITn Wang received Heaven’s de- 
cree, and defeated the Yin dynasty, must be understood in the 


* Kiuin Chung and Pao Shu }’a lived in the Gth cent. b.c. They were in- 
timate friends, and are the Chinese Damon und Pythias. 

2 The Shi-chi chap. (>2 p. Iv, liiograjihy of Ktian Chtitig, states that Kuan 
Chung cheated his friend. He there admits himself that in doing business with 
Pao Shu Ya, he took more than his share of the gain, but that he did it, because 
he was very poor, and not out of greed. 

3 Kuan Chung took more than his share not on purpose, out of greed, but 
unintentionally. 

* The empire falls to the share of the Sage, he takes it as a matter of 
course, but does not long for it 

^ His actions are like those of intimate friends:— natural, unpremeditated, and 
spontaneous. 

This incident is told more fully on p. 858. 

’ The imperial house of Ch'in, which w;»s dethroned by Han Kao Tm. 

* Httiang Yü committed suicide, when defeated by Ilan Kao Tm. 
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same sense. If Koo Tsu took tlie reins of government witliout a 
special order, it caniKJt be. true that IIV// Wang and Wu Wang alone 
were investe<l through a bird and a fish. 

I'lie objection may be raisi’d that in the “ Announcement to 
K'ong Situ" it is stated that: — “God lieard of it, and was pleased, 
and Heaven gave. IVV« Wang a great charge.”* If such a decree 
were impossible, how could the Annals and Classics speak of a 
great command given by Heaven lo UV« Wnngl — The expression 
great command does not signify that Heaven issued orders to 
Wang. Whatever a Sage does, he fulfills the commands of Heaven. 
He agrees with Heaven, as if he had done what Heaven hade hioj. 
In the Shu-king K'ang S/iu is just admonished and exhorted to do 
good, therefore it is mentioned that Heaven above heard of Wen 
Wang's good deeds, and thereupon gave him a great cliaige. 

The Shi~king says: — “ (God) sent his kind regards roiind to 
the west, and then gave an ahode.”'^ This is the same idea. 
Heaven has no head and no face, how could it look about. Man 
can look around. Human qualities have been ascribed to Heaven. 
It is easy to see that. Thus one s])eaks of looking about. Heaven’s 
command given to WM Wang and his looking are very much the 
same. In reality Heaven gives no orders, which can be proved in 
this way: — 

“ The perfect man resembles Heaven and Earth in virtue, 
sun and moon in briglituess, the four seasons in regularity, and 
ghosts and s[)irits with regard to lucky and unlucky omens. When 
lie acts first. Heaven does not disagree with him, and, when he 
follows Heaven, he conforms to his periods.”^ 

If in order to act there would always be a decree of Heaven 
re(juired, how could there he actions preceding that of Heaven, 
and others following it. Since the Sage acts, without waiting for 
Heaven’s decree, just on the impulse of his heart, sometimes he 
take.8 the initiative, sometimes he follows Heaven, which means 
that he is always in harmony with Heaven’s periods. Hence it is said 
that Heaven does not disagree, and that the Sage conforms to Heaven. 

The Analects* say: — “Great is Yno as a sovereign! Heaven is 
great, and Yao corresponded to him.” Emperors correspond to 

‘ Sku-khig Pt. V, Book IX, 4. 

Shi-kin^ Pt. Ill, Book I, Ode VII, 1. 

^ Quotation from tlie Yi-king, Ch'ien Hexngrnni (N. 1). The commentator 
aaye that the Sage and Heaven are always in accordance, no matter who acts first, 
because they both follow tim same principles. 

< Analects VUl, 12. 
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Heaven, that is to say, they are not in opposition to, and obey 
Heaven. Bringing the spontaneous nature ii»to harmony with Heaven, 
that is the meaning of the great command given to Whi Wang. Win 
Wang had his own ideas, and acted by himself. He was not driven 
on by Heaven, nor w'as the scarlet bird commissioned to tell him 
that he should be emperor, whereupon he dared to assume the 
imperial sway. W^n Wang's scarlet bird and Ha Wang's white lish 
were not messengers bringing the assurance of Heaven’s glorious help. 

Whatever a lucky man begins, turns to his advantage. He 
finds adherents without seeking them, and auspicious objects without 
faking any trouble to get them. A latent sympathy pervades all 
things. If he be induced to come forth, and to hear and look, 
and he then sees something very propitious, it is mere spontaneity. 
When W^n Wang was going to stand up as emperor, the scarlet 
hir<l liappened to appear. The fish jumped up, and the bird came 
flying, and IFm Wang chanced to perceive them.’ It was not Heaven 
which sent the birds and the white fish. The lucky objects were 
moving about, and the Sages met them. Of the white fish w’hich 
jumped into the Emperor’s boat, Wang Yang^ said that it was a 
chance. At the time, when Lin K'un,^ president of the Banqueting 
Office, was still governor of Hung-nung,* a tiger crossed the Yellow 
Kiver. The emperor Kuang Wu Ti said that it was nothing but a 
curious coincidence, and a spontaneous a<;t, and that nobody had 
sent the tiger. What Wang Yang called a chance and Kuang IFu 
Ti a coincidence, were all, so to speak, instances of spontaneity. 

* Shi-rAi chap. 4 p. 8. 

^ A famous teacher and in later years a minister, of the 1st cent. A.n. 

* A native of Honan, died 57 b c. Giles, Biogr. Diet. N. 1323. 

* A city in Honan. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

What is meant by Destiny? [Miny-yi.) 

The ^h^hists* hold that man’s death is not predestinated, whereas 
the (’onfiieianists are of opinion that it is. The believers in Destiny 
rely on the authority of I'se who says, “Life and death 

depend on Destiny, wealth and honour come from Heaven.”^ Those 
who deny the existence of Destiny refer to the city of Li^ang,* 
which sunk into a lake in one night, and to Po-ChU, a general of 
('/t in, who buried alive the troops of Chao after their submission 
below nuy-jt' ing^^ altogether 400 000 men, who all died at the 
same time.® When in the Ch'un-ch^in period^ armies were defeated, 
sometimes, they say, the grass was hidden by thousands of dead 
bodies. In time of famine, all the roads are full of starving people. 
During epidemics caused by malarial exhalations, thousands of fam- 
ilies are extinguished. If there really should be Destiny, how is 
it, they ask, that in Ch' in all were involved in the same catastrophe? 

The believers in Destiny will reply, “ When the vastness of 
the earth, and the great number of its inhabitants is taken into 
account, it is not to be wondered at that the j)eople at Li^ang 
and di ang-p\ug should e(pially be doomed to die. Those whose 
destiny it was to be drowned, assembled at Li-yang^ and those 
who were to be crushed to death, came together at Ch'ang-p^ing 
for that purpose.” — 

When Han Kao Tsu^ began his career, a fortune-teller, who 
entered the territory of F^ng and P ei, found many persons who 
were made counts afterwards. Rut not all the old and young people, 
men and women bore the mark of nobility. As a rule exceptional 


* The followers of Me Ti. 

^ A disciple of ('onfwhis. 

® AnnlecU XII, 5. 

* A city in Ankta. 

A city in ShanJti. 

” This massacre took place in 2(50 u.c. (Cf. Mayers Reader's Matmal N. 544.) 
’ 722-4S1 H.c. 

The founder of the fonner Ihm dynasty, a native of P ei in Kianpfm, 
was another region in the neighbourhood. 
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persons are met witlj occasionally only. Yet at Li-i/nng men and 
women were all drowned, and at C/i'ang p" mg the a^ed and the 
young were buried to the last. Among tens of thousands there 
were certaiidy many who had still a long life before them, and 
ought not to have died. Hut smdi as happen to live in a tiim^ of 
decay, when war breaks out everywhere, cannot terminate their 
long lives. The span allotted to men is long or short, and their 
age flourishing or effele. .'sickness, disasters, and misfortunes are 
signs of decay. The .States of fiung, HW, Clt’ eu, and ('h' (hig were 
all visited with tire on the same day.' Among the people ol‘ the 
four kingdoms were certainly not a few whose prosperity was still 
at its heigld. and who ought, not to have been destroyed. Never- 
theless they all had to sulTer from the conflagration, being involved 
in their country’s doom, for the destiny of a State is stronger than 
that of individuals. 

Tlie destiny regulating man’s life-time is more powerful than 
the one presiding over his prosperity. .Man shows by his appear- 
ance, whether he will die old or young, and there are signs in- 
dicating, whether he will be rich or poor, high-placed or base. All 
this is to be seeu from his body. Length and shortness of life 
are gifts of Heaven. Whether the structure of the bones be good 
or bad, is visible in the body. If a man’s life nmst be cut off in 
its prime, he cannot live long, although he be endowed with extra- 
ordinary qualities, and if it be decreed that he shall be poor and 
miserable, the very best character is of no avail to him. — When 
Ih'Uing Yil'^ W'as going to die, he turned to his follower, and said, 
“ I am vanquished, but by fate, not by force of arms.” This is 
true, for in warfare Hsiang Yil was su[)erior to Kao Tsu. The latter’s 
rise w’as due to Heaven’s decree only. 

The destiny of the State is connected with the stars. Just 
as their constellations are propitious or unpropitious, the State is 
happy or unhappy. As the stains revolve and wander, men rise 
and fall. Human prosperity and distress are like the abundance 
and the scarcity of a year. Destiny is flourishing or declinitig; 
things are either expensive or cheap. Within the space of one 
year, they are sometimes expensive, and at othei-s cheap, as during 


' This great fire, which on the same «lay broke out in the capitals of the 
four States, is recorded in the ('h'un-ch'iu Kook X, IS (Duke f'/uio) as happening in 
b*29 B.c. It is l)olieved to have been foresliadowcd by a comet, winch appeared in 
winter of the preceding year. — These four .States were comprised in //o/mn, ex- 
cept Sung which occupied the northern j)art of modern Kiangmt. 

* The rival of Han Kao Tm, before the latter ascended the throne. 
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a long life prosperity and distress alternate. The prices of things 
do not depend on the abundance or .scarcity of the year, nor is 
human prosperity the outcome of ability or ignorance. 

How is it that Tse Ihin says, “ Life and death depend on 
Destiny, wealth and honour come from Heaven” instead of saying, 
“ Life and death come from Heaven,* wealth and honour depend 
on Desfiny?”- For life and death there are no heavenly signs, they 
depend on the constitution. When a man has got a strong con- 
stitution, his vital force is exuberant, and his body strong. In 
case of bodily strengtli life's destiny is long; tbe long-lived do not 
die young. Conversely, lie who has got a weak constitution pos- 
sesses but a feeble vital force, and a delicate bodily frame. Deli- 
<racy is tbe cause of the shortness of life’s destiny; the siiort-lived 
die early. Consequently, if we say that there is a destiny, destiny 
means constitution. 

As regards the transmission of wealth and honour, it is like 
the vital force, ctr. an effluence emanating from the stars. Their 
hosts are on heaven, which has their signs. Being born under a 
star pointing at wealth and honour, man obtains wealth and honour, 
whereas under a heavenly sign implying poverty and misery, he 
will become poor and miserable. Thus wealth and honour come 
from Heaven, but bow is this brought about? Heaven has its 
hundreds of officials’* and multitudes of stars. Just as Heaven emits 
its fluid, the stars send forth their effluence, which keeps amidst 
the heavenly fluid. Imbibing this fluid, men are born, and live, as 
long as they keep it. If tliey obtain a fine one, they become men 
of rank, if a <*ommon one, common people. Their position may 
be higher or lower, and their wealth bigger or smaller, according 
as the stars distributing all this, rank higher or lower, are larger 
or smaller. — Heaven has many hundred officials and multitudes 
of stai*s, and so we have on earth the essence of tens of thousands 
of people, of the Five Emperors and the Three liulers.^ Heaven 
has his Wang Liang and Tsno /•«,* men have tliem also. He who 
is endued with their essence, becomes skilled in charioteering. 

It is said that three different kinds of destiny can be dis- 
tinguislied, tbe nntnrnL the concomUnni, and the afirerse one. (^ne 

* Wang ('h'ting puts a construction upon tlie words of TV //«Vi, of which he 
probably never thought. Tfie Hmu used Destiny and Heaven as synonyms, as we do. 

^ Namely the stars. 

* I'hc first legendary nilers of Chinese history. 

* Two famous cliarioteers of old, the latter the driver of the eight celebrated 
steeds of King J/u of (.'/lou. 
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speaks of natural destiny, if somebody’s lu(*k is the sim[)le eonse- 
quenee of his original organisation, llis constitution being well 
ordered, and his bones good, he needs not toil in order to obtain 
, since his luck conn's of itself. This is meant by natural 
destiny. Concomitant destiny comes into play, when a man becomes 
happy only by dint of hard work, but is pursuefl by misfortune, 
as soon as he yields to bis pro])ensities, and gives rein to his desires. 
This is t«i be understood by concomitant destiny. As for adverse 
destiny, a man may, contrary to his expectations, reap bad fruits from 
all his good deeds: he will rush into misfortune and misery, which will 
strike him from afar. Therefore, one can speak of adverse destiny. 

Every mortal receives his own destiny: already at the time 
of his conception, he obtains a lucky or an unlucky chance. Man’s 
nature does not correspond to his destiny: his disposition may be 
good, but his destiny unlucky, or his dis[)Osition bad, and his fate 
lucky. Good and bad actions are the result of natural disposition, 
happiness and misfortune, good and bad luck are destiny. Good 
deeds may lead to mishap, then the dis{>osition is good, but destiny 
cruel, and likewise misdeeds may result in happiness, in that case 
man’s nature is wicked, but fate smiling. Nature is good or bad of 

its own accord, and so is fate lucky or unlucky. A favourite of 

* ♦ 

fate, though not doing well, is not, of necessity, deprived of ha]>{)i- 
ness for that reason, whereas an ill-fated man does not get rid of 
his misfortune, though trying his best. 

said: — “To strive for a thing, one must have wisdom, 
but whether he attains it, depends upon destiny.” * With a good 
disposition one can struggle for it and, if fate be favourable, 
obtain it; should, however, fate he averse, one may with a good 
nature strive for it, but never get it. 

Bad deeds are followed by misfortune. Yet the robbers Ch^ 
and L'hiumg Ch 'mo'^ were scourges to the whole empire. With some 
thousands of other bandits, whom they had collected, they assaulted 
and robbed people of their property, and cut them to pie<*es. As 
outlaws they were une(|ualled. They ought to have been disgraced; 
far from it, they finished their lives as old men. In the face of 
this, how can the idea of a concomitant destiny be upheld? 

Men with an adverse destiny do well in their hearts, but 
meet with disasters abroad. How is it that men like Yen Yuan^ and 

‘ Menciua, Book VII, Pt. I, chap. 3. 

* Two fanioius robbers of antiquity, esjiecially the former, to whom a chapter 
is devoted in (.'huang Tse. 

® The same as Yen Hui, the favourite disciple of (’oT^ucim. 
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Po Nin catnc to disgrace? 'riiey were both virtuous, and should 
liave been rewarded by a concoinitant destiny with bliss and happi- 
ness. Wherefore did they meet \vith misfortune? Yen Yuan, confine<l 

* 

to bis study, killed himself by bis great talents,* Po A7w, while living 
quite abme, caught a horrible disease, ('h’il I* iny and U m Ytum 
were the most loyal mitiistei*s of their sovereigns, and .scrupulously 
ftdlilled their duties as servants to the king.** In spite of this, the 
<*orpse of di n I* Imj was left unburied in (7 / m, and in Um Yuan s 
body was cooked. For their good works they should have obtained 
the ha})[)iness of concomitant destiny, hut they fell in with the 
misfortune of advers<* fate. How is such a thing possible? 

(’oncomitant destiny excludes adverse destiny, and a<lversc 
destiny, a concomitant one. On what basis can the scholastic tlis- 
tinction ()f three kinds of destiny then he established? More<^ver, 
fate is already visible from the structure of bones at the time of 
birth, now, if it be said to follow the actions, it comes afterw ards, 
and is not yet there from the beginning. Wealth and honour, 
poverty and misery are determined at the first moment of recepti- 
bility of the human being, they do not arrive only in company with 
his actions, after the individual has grown up. 

man with a natural fate will die at the age of a hundred 
years, another with a concomitant fate at the age of fifty, but he 
whose fate is adverse, meets with distress from the moment he 
receives vitality; as peo{)le say, he is confronted with ill-luck al- 
ready as an embryo. lie may have been born during a thunderstorm 
and, when he is growui up, die young. 

These are what they call the three destinies, there are also 
distinguished three kinds of natures: natural, concoinitant, and adrerse. 
Naturally man is endowed with the five virtues, concomitant nature 
corresponds to that of father and mother, and adverse nature is 
<*aused by meeting some unpropitious object.^ iiius a pregnant 

* He worked too hard, and died at the age of thirty-two. His hair had 
turned (juite white already. (Cf. I^gge, Aiuilectji, Prolegomena p. 113.) 

^ ('h'ii Yuan or f'A'u P hig, a faithful roun.sellor of Prince Utrai of ('A'u in 
the 4th ccnttirv k.c., committed .suicide by drowning himself, because his adinonition.s 
were disregarded. The dragon-boat fe.stival i.s celebrated in commemoration thereof. 
Wii Yuan or Wit Yiiri, a niini.ster of the last king of Wu circa 520 n.r. wa.s sentenced 
to perisli bv hi.s own hand. His body was afterwards sewn into a leather wine-sack, and 
cast into the river near Sooebow, where he has been deified as the spirit of tlie water 
like f'//ü P ing. 'I'his is tlie common traditioti. (Cf. Muycru Manual N. 879 and GiU.'i, 
ftiogr. Dirf. N. 23')S. According to Wang ('h'ung tlie body of U'm Yutni was cooked.) 

* The term nature is used in the .sense of spiritual nature, disposition, as 
well as for constitution, i. e. physical qualities. 
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woman eating a liare will bear a harelipped son. In the Yileh-Hug^ 
it is stated that, in the same month tlie thunder is about to utter 
its voice, and that those who are not careful of their beliaviour, 
will bring forth crippled children, and have great calamities. 

They become dumb or deaf, lame or blind. The embryo 
having been affected by external influences, the child's character 
will be violent and rebellious. Yang Sh^ S/iih Wo’h'^ voice, after his 
birth, sounded like that of a wolf. When he grew older, he showed 
a wicked disposition; he met with misfortune, and died. He got 
this character already, when still in his mother's womb, fhe like 
holds good for Tan (lin^ and Shang Chiin.* Character and destiny 
are there from the beginning. Therefore the IJ points out a method 
to instruct embryos.^ As long as the child is in the uterus, the 
mother must not sit down, if the mat be not j)roperly jilaced, nor 
cat anything not cut in the [>ro[)er manner. Her eyes must see 
hut the proper colours, and her eai's hear hut the proper sounds. 
Wh en the child grows up, it must be given intelligent teachers 
and good instructors, who will make it familiar with the relations 
of sovereign and subject, father and son, for at that j)eriod its 
virtue or depravity will become manifest. If at the moment, when 
the child receives the vitalising fluid, the mother does not take 
<*are to keej) her heart free from wild fancies and fears of wicked- 
ness, her child, when grown up, will not be good, but fierce and 
refractory, atid look ugly and wicked. A heavenly maiden ex- 
plained to Huang Ti^ that to have five wives not only entails hodily 
injury on father and mother, but also most seriously affects the 
characters of sons anti daughters. 

Men have their destiny and luck, contingencies and chance. 
By destiny they are wealthy and poor, exalted and base; their 
luck is thriving or declining, flourishing or fading, d'hose whose 
destiny it is to be rich and honoured, meet with a thriving luck; 
they enjoy perpetual tranquillity, and are never in jeopardy. On 


* The Yiieh-ling is the Book III, N. B of the Li-Ki, tlie Book of Eite». The 
“ Maine month referred to in the passage, quoted from the ) iie/t-ling, is the second 
month of spring. Wang CKung seems to liave had in view the final paragraph as 
well, which says that, if in the last month of winter the spring ecremonics were ob- 
sened, the embryos would suffer many disasters. (Cf. l.<egge, Li Ki, Book IV, 
p. 2()0 and 310 [Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXVII].) 

® A native of Chin, 6th cent. b.c. 

® The unworthy son of the emperor Vao 23.Ö7 b.c. 

* The degenerated son of the emperor iS/mn 225f> b.c. 

Cf. Ta-tai-U chap. 3, p. 6v (//an Wei Uung shu), 

* The 6rst emperor, a mythical personage. 

Mitt. <1. Sem. T. Orient. Spractien. 190G. I. Abt 21 
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the other hand do such as are doomed to poverty and misery, fail 
in witli a declining luck; they are the victims of ill-fortune: al- 
ways in trouble, they know no pleasure. 

A c(nUiu(jencif is some extraordinary change, such, for instance, 
as were experienced by Cli eng T'ang^^ when he was kept a pri.soiu'r 
in Hsia-tai and by WSn Wang.,"^ when detained at Yti-U. For sag^es. 
with all their perfections, to be thrown into jail, this certainly can 
be called an extraordinary contingency. But however great the 
change may be, in tlie case of a favourable destiny and a thriving 
luck it does no harm. This it what they call a contingent mishap. 
'Fhat which befell Yen Tse^ must be regarded as a great one. Let 
us suj)pose tliat a weapon be pointed at a man's breast, that the 
bright blade be already touching liis neck, that he rush forwanl 
to certain death, or that he oppose himself to tlie j)oints of swords 
and halberds, let such a man be saved just at tlie moment, when 
he expects to die, then his destiny is so good, and his luck 
so flourishing, that the misfortune he encounters cannot injure 
him. At Li-gang and Ch ang ing^ where the catastrophe took place,* 
were certainly peopde with a propitious fate and a thriving luck, 
who were all crushed to death in the same night. The disaster 
they met with was so paramount, that their good fate and thriving 
luck could not ward it off. This may be compared to the antago- 
nism between water and fire. If the water is stronger, it quells 
the fire, and if the fire is stronger, it overcomes the water. To 
find employment, a man must get hold of an employer. In spite of 
a propitious fate and thriving luck nobody will be able to show 
what he is capable of, unless he comes into contact with a master 
who takes an interest in him.® 

The word chance conveys the idea of good and evil deriveil 

from accidents. A culprit, who succeeds in making his escape, has 

* The founder of the Shang dynasty, who was imprisoned by the last emperors 
of tlie //aid. 

* The ancestor of the house of Chou. He was incarcerated at Yu-li by the 
last emperor of the Shang dynasty. 

* Under Yen Tse Yen Ying a celebrated statesman of the 

Dukes of CKi, is usually understood. Since Yen Ying was very successful in his 

career, no misfortune whatever being recorded of him, I would suggest to alter 

into abbreviated for [b] Yen Hut, the name of the ill-fated 

disciple of ConfwMU, whose misfortune, his untimely death, is mentioned above p. 26H 
and elsewhere. 

* See above p. 316. 

* In addition to good lock, according to our author, he who seeks employment 
requires a contingency, he must find some one who appreciates him. 
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"ood fortune, wliereas it is bad fortune, if an innorent man be 
arrested. He who after a short inran'eration obtains his release, 
has a propitious destiny and thriving hick so, tliat tlie misfortune 
of an untimely end cannot alfert him. 

Now for the meaning of iucUlt’nt, which will be illustrated by 
the service offered to a sovereign. Provided that somebodv serve 
the sovereign in the proper way, that the latter appreciate his 
words, and afterwards employ him, this is a lucky incident. (\>nver- 
sely, if the ])rin«’e disprove of the man’s ways so, that he dismisses 
liitn, and sends him away, this is an unlucky incident. Should a 
man after a short period of disgrace still get an aj)pointment through 
the reconunaudation of a higher official, he owes it to his good 
destiny and thriving luck, which do not allow that the harm caused 
by an unlucky incident kec[)s on for long. 

Contingencies and chance either tally with destiny and luck 
or disagree with them. To hit on good chances, and thus reach 
the goal, or to meet with bad ones, and be ruined, is tallying with 
destiny and luck. 'I'o fall off in mid-career, w ithout completing what 
is to come, good being suddenly turned into evil, this is contrary 
to fate and luck. In this world men’s dispositions and destinies 
are auspi«*ious or unfavourable, their happiness and misfortune 
flourish or decline. All depends on contingencies. Atxrording to 
the chances they have, they either live or die. But those wlui 
ac(;oinplish all their good or bad deeds, and obtain all their heart’s 
desires, are few. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On Destiny and Fortune {Ming4u). 

Man’s success as well a.s his troubles depend upon destiny. 
It determines his life and his death, and the length of his span, 
and it likewise provides for his rank and his wealth. From the 
[>rinces and dukes downwards to the commoners, and from the 
sages and worthies down to the illiterate people, all those who 
have a head and eyes, and blood in their veins, each and every 
one possess their own destiny. If any one is to become poor and 
miserable, he will be involved in misfortunes and disasters, even 
though he passes through wealth and honour, whereas he for 
whom wealth and honour are in store, meets with happiness and 
bliss even in the midst of penury and misery. Therefore, whoever 
is predestinated for great things, rises by himself from his humble 
position, while another whose fate is misery, falls down from his 
high sphere. 

Thus it seems, as if the gods lent their help to the wealthy 
and the great folks, and as if the mishap of the poor and h>w 
class people were the work of the demons. When future grandees 
study with others, they alone reach the goal,' and after having 
taken office, they alone are promoted from among their colleagues. 
What the future rich men strive for with other competitors, they 
alone obtain, and what they do conjointly, they alone complete. 
With poor and low people it is just the reverse. They fail in 
their studies, fail to be promoted, and fail to complete what they 
have begun. They make themselves guilty, suffer punishment, fall 
sick, die, and perish. The loss of wealth and honour means pov- 
erty and meanness. 

Consequently, there is no guarantee whatever that men of 
high endowments and excellent conduct will in any case attain to 
wealth and honour, and we must not imagine that others who.se 
knowledge is very limited, and whose virtue is but small, are there- 
fore doomed to poverty and misery. Sometimes, men of great 

‘ Passing the oxaniinations, which is mere luck. 
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talents and excellent conduct have a bad fate, which cripples them, 
and keeps them down, and people with scanty knowledge and 
small virtue may have such a propitious fate, that they soar up 
and take a brilliant flight. 

Wisdom and dullness, pure and mean conduct under given 
circumstances are character and natural gifts; high and low rank 
in the official career, and wealth and poverty in business depend 
on destiny and time. Destiny is not amenable to coercion, or time 
to compulsion. The knowing, therefore, leave every thing to Heaven, 
placid, serene, and equanimous even in case their poverty or mis- 
ery should be changed into wealth and honour. 

When in digging a creek or cutting firewood a special energy 
l)c shown, or great strength be displayed, then by dint of digging 
the creek will be deepened, and by dint of hewing much wood 
will be cut down. Even people without a fate would thus obtain 
tlieir ends, how then would poverty and meanness, disasteis and 
dangers come in? Perhaps heavy showers might interfere with the 
completion of the creek, or the wood-cutter might fall in with a 
tiger, before he had gathered much wood. 'Fhe low rank of an 
official and the unprofitableness of a business are like the showers 
interrupting the digging of a creek, and like the tiger met by the 
wood-cutter. 

Perhaps able men find no occasion to use their talents, and 
the wise cannot practise their wisdom, or they use their talents, 
but have no success, and practise their [>rinciples, but do not ac- 
complish what they had in view. Though being as gifted and as 
wise as Confucius^ it may happen that they never come to the front. 
The world seeing their high moral standard will ask, “ How is it 
that these sort of worthies and wise men do not become exalted?,” 
and admiring their deep thoughts, they will say, “ Why do men 
of such a wonderful intellect not become rich?” 

Rank and wealth depend upon fate, happiness and fortune 
are not connected with wisdom and intelligence. Therefore it is 
said that wealth cannot be ac(juired by calculations, nor rank be 
secured by talents. Profound philosophy does not procure riches, 
and the highest accomplishments do not win an official post. Those 
who carry silver in their bosoms and wear pendants of red jewels, 
are not necessarily a 6V<»‘ or a Hsieh^ in talent, and those who 
amass gold or heap up precious stones, must not be a Chu of 


’ The god of cereals (cf. p. 310). 

The wise minister of 6'Awn (cf. chap. XXXIX). 
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T ao * in wisdom. Not seldom simpletons are in possession of a thousand 
chin^ and blockheads are made governors of a city, Officere mav 
show the same ability in their administration, their different rank 
is the result of their fate, and in doing business people may display 
the same knowledge, their different wealtl) is the outcome of their 
Ibrtune. It is fortune which determines wealth and poverty, through 
knowledge one does neitlier thrive nor perish, and it is destiny 
that fixes one’s high or low position, through talents one does not 
advance or fail in one’s career. 

King Cfi^ng's“^ ability did not equal that of the Duke of fVioa. 
and Duke ITuan\s^ intelligence fell short of that of Ktian Chung. 
Nevertheless Cli tUig and Hu/m were endowed with the niost glorious 
fate, whereas the Duke of ('hou and Kuan Chung received inferior 
appointments. In ancient times, princes very seldom diil not learn 
1‘rom their ministers, Possessinjj an extensive knowledije the latter 
would, as a rule, act as their fathers and instructoi*s. In spite of 
this unsufficiency, the princes would take the place of sovereigns, 
and their ministei’s with all their ac<;omplishments liad to serve as 
their menials. That shows that rank depends upon destiny, and 
not on intelligence, and that wealth is good fortune, and has 
nothing to do with mental faculties. 

Most people discussing these questions fancy that men of 
gmiius ought to be made generals and ministers, and that U‘ss 
gifted persons should become peasants and traders. Observing that 
scholars of great abilities are not c.alled to office, they are surprised, 
and reproach them with incompetency for pnicti<’.al business, and 
likewise they wonder at other scholars, who have a turn of mind 
for the pra<*tical (but do not get on), and imagine that they must 
be too weak in tbeory. As a matter of fact, they are not aware 
that, though a person may be most admirable either in theory or 
in piactice, it is merely destiny that governs his official status and 
his emoluments. When clever men undertake something at a lucky 
and propititms time, and happiness survenes, then people will call 
them clever, whereas, when they witness a decline, and the arrival 
of mislortune, they regard them as stupid. They do not kuow a 
lucky and inauspicious fate, or a thriving and declining fortune. 


' This was tlie name assumed by the famous minister of tl»e Yüth State Fan 
Li, when, Imving retired from public life, he lived incognito in Ch'i. Under tliis name 
he ama.ssed a large fortune so, that T'ao Chu Kuny has become a synonym for a 
“ millionaire.'' (Cf. Gilrn, liibl. Diet. N. 540.) 

* King CCi'tiy of the Chou dynasty (cf. chap. XL). 

® Iluan, duke of Ch'i (cf. p. 35<J). 
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Po Kuei^ and T$e Ktmg^ made a fortune by the transport of 
wares, and had heaps of gold and jewels. People spoke of their 
excellent methods and their great learning. Chu Fu Yeu ^ was de- 
spised and slighted in C/ii, which would have none of him. He 
went to the imperial palace, and presented a memorial, whereupon 
lie was employed hy the //««, and rose in office as high as a 
minister of State. Ilsii Yileh of Chao also sent up a memorial, when 
he was together with Yen Chang. His Majesty was pleased with 
his words, and appointe«! him secretary of a board. People praise 
the talents of Chu Fu Yen and the skill of IFil Yii^h., hut they are 
mistaken. 

When literati are able to comment upon one e-lassie, in whieh 
they have be.corae well versed in the capital, as lucidly as Kiumg 
Chih Kuei and as thoroughly as Chao He Tu, who passed the first 
and the second examinations at tlie first trial, and iininediately 
were promoted to the rank of a secretary of a ministry and of an 
academician, peo[)le believe that tliey have obtained this hy their 
profound knowledge of the classics and their genius, which is 
wrong. 

In the case of able speakers^ such as Fan Sui,^ who in CFin 
was ennobled as a Marquis Ying, and of T mi who after 
he had spoken to Fan Sui, was appointed alien minister," they 
pretend that these happy results were brought about hy the ex- 
cellence of Fan Sui and T sai TsS, hut tliat is erroneous. All the 
above-mentioned persons were predestinated for opulence and no- 
bility, and it was Just the proper time for these lucky events to happen. 

Confucius said, “ Life and death depend on Destiny, wealth 
and honour come from Heaven.”® Duke P ing of Lu wished to 
see Mencius, but his minion Tsang T sang slandered Mencius, and 
dissuaded him. Mencius said, “ It is He-aven.”® Confucius, a sage, 

* A keen business man, who flourished under the Marquis UVVi of Wei in 
the 5th cent. b.c. 

® A disciple of Confucius, who became very rich. 

• Chu Fu Yen lived in the 2nd cent. n.c. He was an enemy of Tuny Chung 
Shu (cf. p. 2()4). 

* Who could explain a book, and solve knotty questions in the presence of 
the sovereign. 

^ Cf. p. 295. 

• Cf. chap. XXIV. 

’ Because T’nai Tse was not a native of Ch'in, but of Yen. King Ch’ao of 
Ck'in (305—250 B.c.) made him his minister on the recommendation of Fan Sui. 

8 Cf. p.316. 

® See chap. XXXIV. 
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and ^ff•nci^u^, a worthy, exhorting people to conform to tlie right 
principles, did not confound truth and untruth. Since they spoke 
of destinv, it is evident that there is a destiny. Hnni j\an Tse 
says in his work, “ lienevolence and meanness depend upon time, 
not on conduct, and profit and loss are brought about by fate, 
not by knowledge.” And ('hia y»‘ states, “With Heaven one 
cannot fix a time, and with Too one cannot lay plans. Early and 
late are predetermined by destiny. How could the time be known?” 

When Kao Tsii fought against Vh ing he was hit by a 

stray arrow. His illness being very serious, the Empress Lii IIou 
consulted an able physician. This doctor said that the disease 
could be cured, hut Kao 7sh abused him saying, “ I. a simple 
citizen, have with my sword of three feet conquered the world. 
Was that not Heaven’s decree? Destiny depends on Heaven. Even 
a Pan ('It ioh^ would he no use.”"* When Han Hsin^ spoke with 
the emperor on military things, he said to Kao 'J'su^ “The heavenly 
appointment, of which Your Majesty speaks, cannot be won by 
skill or force.” 

Yang l\se Yiin^ toadies that to meet with what one desires, or 
not to meet with it, is fate, and the Grand Annalist asserts that 
wealth and honour do not exclude poverty and meanness, and that 
the latter do not exclude wealth and honour. That meaus that 
opulence and nobility may turn into indigence and humbleiu^ss, and 
that indigence and humbleness may be changed into opulence and 
nobility. Rich and noble persons do not desire poverty and misery, 
but ])overty and misery may come of themselves, and poor and 
humble fellows may not strive for wealth and honour, yet wealth 
and honour fall to their sort spontaneously. 

When in spring or summer people die in prison, and when 
in autumn and winter they wear an air of prosperity,' this is 
not the result of their works. The sun rises in the morning, and 
sets in the evening, not because jieople wish it, for the principle 
of Heaven is spontaneity. The King of arrived from 7o#, and 

' A scholar of the 2nd cent., who wrote the Il/tin-shu and some poetry. 

* The king of Iluoi-nan, who h.'ui revolted. 

® A celebrated [>hysician. 

■* The passage is quoted from the Shi-c/U, chap. 8 (('futrunnes^ M^n. Ili/iL 
Vol. II, p. 4(X)). 

^ One of the Three Heroes who helped flan Kao Tm to win the tlm>ne. 

« Cf. p.304. 

’ According to Chinese customs executions of criminals take place in autumn. 

*' 'fhe fifth son of the emperor Kao Tmi. The empress Lii hou wished to 
leave the enij)ire to one of the Lii princes, her own kinsmen. 
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became the Kmperor W^n Ti.^ Chou Ya hi,'^ an illegitimate son, 
was made Mar(]uis of luio. At firet, the King of Tai was not heir- 
apparent, and Chon V« Fu was not the legitimate son, but thev' 
encountered the proper time, and fell in with the right moment, 
which led to tlieir elevation. 

In case a person predestinated for poverty, accjuires wealth 
by his exertions and his energy, he dies, when lie has made a 
fortune, and should another doomed to humility win hououi-s by 
his talents and abilities, he will be dismissed, when he has made 
himself a position. 3 hey win wealth and lionour by their energy 
and their genius, but are unable to keej) in p<)ssession of fate and 
luck, just as a vessel holds but a certain i[uantity, and as a hand 
lifts but a certain weight. If a vessel holds just one pint, then 
one pint exactly fills it, but, as soon <is there is more than one 
pint, it flows over. Provided that a hand can just lift one chiiu,^ 
then it balances one chiin, but, when one c/iiljt is exceeded, he who 
lifts it up, tumbles and falls. 

Former generations knew the truth, therefore they ascribed 
every thing to destiny, and such is destiny indeed, d'hose who 
trust in destiny, can live in retirement and await their time. Tliey 
need not exhaust their vitality, or harass their bodies, hunting 
after it — for it is like pearls and jewels, concealed in lakes and 
mountains. Heaven’s fate is difficult to know. People are unable 
to find it out. Although their fate be propitious, they have no 
«'onfidence in it, and therefore seek it. If they understood it, they 
would be aware that, though fleeing wealth and shunning lionour, 
at length they cannot get rid of it. 

Thus they presume that force ovenuimes poverty, and tliat 
diligence vaiupiishes misfortune. They exert themselves, and do 
their utmost to accpiire wealth, and they cultivate their faculties, 
and purify their conduct to win honour. But neglecting the proper 
time, and a<;ting in a wrong way, they will never obtain the wealth 
and honour they crave for. Even though they admit the existence 
of fate, they imagine that it must be sought. 

He who is convinced that fate cannot be sought, maintains 
that it must come of its OAvn accord. One obtains it of itself 
without any alien assistance, it is completed without any work, 
and it arrives spontaneously without any cooperation on tlie part 
of the recipient. The nerves and sinews of those who are to be 

» 179-l.=i7 B.c. 

* Cliief minister of Jlan Wm Ti (cf. diap. XXIV). 

* 30 catties. 
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rieb, become strong of themselves, and those who are to liave rank 
and titles, get a fine intellect spontaneously, just as in a thousand Li 
horse* tlie head, the eyes, the feet, and the hoofs all suit together. 

That fate, if sought, cannot be obtained, does not mean that 
it can be won, if not affected. Men of great knowledge need not 
seek honour, for it comes of its own accord, and the active and 
energetic need not seek wealth, for it falls to them spontaneously. 
The happiness of wealth and lionour cannot be attracted by any 
efforts, nor can the unha))pines of poverty and humblene.ss be 
simply avoided. Consequently, the fate of wealth and honour is 
obtained without any effort. Those who believe in fate will say 
they know that luck requires no seeking. When the heavenly fate 
is particularly lucky, it is obtained spontaneously without an efforU 
whereas, when it is unjiropitious, all endeavours are of no help 
against it. 

As creatures are born not because they have wished it, so 
men become exalted without having struggled for it. Human 
charai^ter is such, that some people are good of themselves without 
instruction, and that others never become good in spite of instruc- 
tion. The heavenly nature is like fate. King Yi of Yüeh'^ escaped 
into the mountains, earnestly desiring not to become king, and 
wishing to find a substitute. But the people of Yüelt smoked hks 
den so, that at last he (üould not escape, and ascended the throne 
by force. By Heaven’s fate it had to he so. I'hough fleeing and 
running away from it, he could not avoid it at last. Thus he 
s[)ontaneously obtained the honour which he had not sought. 

‘ A swifl horse supposed to make a thousand Li in one day. 

He was assassinated by his younger brother in 376 b.c. {Chavannes, Mnn. 
Hist. Vol. IV, p. 433, Note 5). 
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CHAPTER X. 

On Chance and Luck {Hdmj-ou). 

In their doings men may be clever or stupid, but with regard 
to the happiness or unhappiness, whicli fall to their share, they 
are either lucky or unlucky. Their works are good or evil, but, 
whether they meet with rewards or punishment, depends on their 
good or bad fortune. If several people suffer an armed attack 
at the same time, those who find a liiding place, are not wounded, 
and if some persons are overtaken by frost on the same day, those 
who obtain shelter, suffer no injury. It does not follow’ that the 
wounde<l or injured are wdcked, or that those who found a hiding 
place or a shelter, are meritorious. To find a refuge or shelter is 
good luck, to be w’ounded or injured is bad luck. There are many 
who w'ould be pleased to give proofs of their loyalty, but out of 
these some are rew^arded, some punished; many would fain benefit 
their country, hut only some are trusted by their sovereign, the 
others he suspects. Those whom he rewards and confides in, are 
not necessarily trustworthy, nor are those w'hom he punishes and 
mistrusts, of necessity traitors. Reward and trust is good fortune, 
punishment and suspicion, bad. 

From among the seventy odd pupils of (oufuchis, Ym Uni died 
in early youth. Confucius said, “ Unluckily his span w’as short, 
therefore he died.” If a short life he spoken of Jis unlucky, then 
longevity must be a matter of luck, and a short life, something 
unlucky. He w’ho walks in the footsteps of sages and worthies, 
and expounds the doctrines of kindness and justice, ought to enjoy 
bliss and happiness. How'ever, Po Niu ' fell sick, and did not fare 
much better than Yen Ilui; they w^ere both unlucky. 

Mole-crickets and ants creep on the ground. If man lifts his 
foot, and walks on them, the crickets and ants crushed by his feet 
die at once, w’hereas those, wdiich are untouched continue alive and 
unhurt. Wild grass is consumed by fire kindled by the friction of 
cart-wheels. People are fond of the. grass wdiich remained unburnt, 
and commonly call it “ lucky gra.ss.” Nevertheless, that an insect 
has not been trodden upon, or some grass not been reached by 


• Anotiier disciple of Conjitchui. On his sickness cf. Analects VI, 8 and p. 345. 
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tlie Hre, is not y^t a proof of tlieir excellence. The movement of 
the feet, and the spread of the fire are merely accidental. 

riie same reasoning holds good for the breaking out of ulcers. 
When the free circulation of humours is stopped, they coagulate, 
and form a boil; as it begins to run, it becomes a sore: — the blood 
comes out, and matter is discharged. Are those pores, where the 
ulcer breaks through, better than others? No, only the working 
of the good constitution has been checked in some places. 

When tlie spider lias woven its web, some of the Hying in- 
sects pass it unharmed, others are caught; when the. hunter has 
spread his nets, some of the beasts stirred up come to bay, the 
others escajie. In the fishing nets thrown into rivers and lakes 
many fish are pulled out, others get away. It happens that robbers 
and the like, guilty of tlie worst crimes, are never found out, 
whereas people who have committed a small offence to be atoned 
for by a fine only, are immediately discovered. Thus, general 
calamities affect people differently. Such as are unlucky die of 
the shock, and the lives of the fortunate are spared. Unlucky 
means not favoured by circumstances. Omfucm^ said: — “Man’s life 
must be upright. A life without it is based on good fortune only."* 
Accordingly, those who on a smooth road meet with accidents, have 
bad luck. 

Should anybody standing at the foot of a high wall be 
crushed by its fall, or, while walking on a river bank full of 
crevices, be buried by the earth’s collapsing under his feet, such 
a one would simply have met with au accident, that is to say 
would liave been unlucky. 

The city gate of the capital ol‘ Tai w’as in a state of decay 
since a long time, and about to tumble down. When CoufucUts passed 
it, he hurried up, and cjuickened his pace. His attendants said to 
him: — “ It has been like this ever so long.” Confucius replied saying, 

“ Its having so long remained so is just what displeases me.” 
C-onfucius was precautions in the extreme; had the gate fallen down, 
just when he passed it, one might speak of him as unlucky. 
(hnfucius said, “ Suj)erior men may have no luck, but there are 
none who have luck. Low people often have luck, and there are 
none quite devoid of luck,”'-^ and further: — “ The superior man keeps 

‘ Analects VI, 17. 

The meaning i.s that the successe.s of .superior men are due to their own 
excellence, not to -mere chance, I)Ut that they are often visited with misfortune. 
With common people it is different. Their hn]>piness is never their own work, but 
luck, which often favours them. 
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in safe places, thus awaiting his destiny, tlie ordinar}’^ man courts 
dangers, relying on favourable circumstances.”* Impostors like Hung 
Ju, and C/tieh though possessed of no virtue or ability, were 
nevertheless admired for their beauty; unworthy of love, they found 
favour, and unfit to associate with, they were chosen as companions. 
.\ccordiug to right and reason this ought not to be. Therefore, 
the Grand Annalist devotes a chapter to them.^ Bad characters 
who in a similar way, though perverting all moral principles, are 
honoured, and held in high esteem, are by a common name called 
adventurers. 

If a man devoid of virtue receives favours, it amounts to the 
same, as if another without any fault of his own meets with mis- 
lortune. All creatures originally endowed with vitality become 
partly men, partly beasts, or birds. Of human beings, men though 
they be one and all, some are honoured, others despised, some are 
rich, others poor. The rich man may hoard uj) heaps of gold, 
whereas a poor fellow is compelled to beg for his food. A noble- 
man will perhaps rise to the rank of a marquis, whilst the low 
born sinks into a state of slavery. It is not, because Heaven has 
given them difl’erent qualities. 

Man’s natural disposition may be kind or mean; yet even if 
the conduct of some persons be equally honest and virtuous, hap- 
piness and misfortune are not equally divided among them, and 
although they practise benevolence and justice in the same way, 
success and failure are not the same. Wni of (’/lin* sought to acquire 
knowledge and virtue, and Ten of acted with benevolence and 
justice; the former was rewarded, the latter utterly ruined. A man 
of Lu*' having avenged his father, remained (juietly where he was, 
and did not flee. The pursuers let him olf. AVm C/i ii^/i was ab- 
ducted by robbers; he endured it fearlessly and with e(|uanimity, 
but the robbers killed him. Now, knowledge and virtue are 
about the same as benevolence and justice, and not running 
away as much as fearlessness, nevertheless Duke HVn and the man 
of Lu were hap|)y, and King Yen^ and \iu Clt'üelt, unhappy, the 

' ('hung-yung (Doctrine of the Mean) cliap. XV. 

* I'wo ininions of the eiuperm's Him Kuo T.su (20!i— 194 ii.r.) atid Ilui Ti 
(194-187). 

* S/ti-rhi ehaj). 12.’>. 

* .\n old State in modern where the Maniuis Wrti reigned from 

<79—744 B.e. 

^ The name of a State, whose lords were viscounts, in modern Anhui. 

® An old feudal State in Hhnntnng. 

* Higher titles used to be given to those feudal princes than they were entitled to. 
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one liad good luck, the others bad. The Duke of Han, Chao, while 
drunk fell a.sleep, and would have caught cold but for the master 
of caps, who covered him with a cloak. When the duke became 
aware of it, he made inquiries, and learnt that the master of caps 
had shown him this mark of his affection, yet he [)unished him for 
having transgressed his proper duties. A lackey in Het perceixing 
that the charioteer was driving wrong, shouted from behind to- 
wards the chariot with a view to preserving it from danger, but 
was not called to account. The lackey when shouting towards 
the chariot, and the master of the caps when spreading the cloak, 
had the same intentions. The one was afraid that his master 
might catch cold, the other that his prince would be in danger. 
Both followed the impulses of goodness and kindheartedness, but 
the man in Han was punished, the other in Wei^ considered a faith- 
ful servant. The lackey had good fortune, the master of the 
caps not. 

The same principle aj)plies to things as well as to man. 
Bamboos several tenths of feet in height, and trees measuring some 
yards in circumference are cut down by artisans for use. Some 
are worked into tools, and carried here and there, others are not 
taken as material, and neglected. The artisans are not biased in 
favour of some, or prejudiced against others, but knives and adzes 
cut down the wood, as it were, by chance. 

Grain, when steamed, becomes food; out of cookexi grain wine 
is distilled. Distilled wine has different flavours, it may be sweet 
or bitter. Cooked food tastes differently, being either hard or soft. 
The cook and the distiller while at w’ork have not different in- 
tentions, but the movements of hands and fingers are subject to 
chance. Well done food is kept in different baskets, and sweet 
wine is filled in various vessels. Supposing an insect dro[)S into 
such a vessel, then the wine is spilled, and not drunk; should a 
mouse contaminate a basket, the food is thrown away, and not eaten. 

The various plants are all good for something. Those which 
happen to be plucked by a physician, become medicine, others are 
left in the dried-up ravines, and burnt as fuel. So with metals: — 
some are wrought into swords and halberds, some into spears and 
hoes; so with wood:- - some is shaped into the beams of a palace, 
some into the pillars of a bridge. The same with fire: — it may 
have to light a candle, or to burn dry grass; the same with earth: — 
some builds up halls and mansions, some serves as plaster for 
porches, and with water, which may be used for cleansing tripods 
and cauldrons as well as for washing filthy things. 
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All things, whether good or had, are used by man. If one 
ran be sorry for those things, which in this respect have no luck 
and no chance, living creatures are still much more to he pitied. 

Shu/i was a sage, and ought to have obtained [)erfect peace 
and happiness in life. But he had a blockhead for a father and 
a silly mother, and his brother was arrogant and brutal. They 
disliked him, the faultless, and punished him. although he did no 
wrong. Mis was extremely bad luck. Confucius was inferior to 
Shun. lie never owned a foot of land in his life, but restlessly 
wandered about, seeking employment. His traces were obliterated,' 
and his food cut ofl’.^ In spite of their being sages these two 
personages were visited with bad luck and had chance. Skwi still 
happened to take over the empire, which Yao resigned to him, but 
(onfucitts (lied in (’hih'h-U. If even with the qualities of a sage 
one has no luck, we cannot be surprised to find much had luck 
and misfortune among ordinary men. 

* fJhucing Tse XIV, 25v. {'C ien-yiiti) infoniis us that the traces of Con/ucim 
were oblitcraC^ed in Wei. Confucitui spent there many yeans of his life, but without 
gaining any influence on its prince, an<f therefore left no trace. 

* Wh«n ('onfucius was travelling from the CCm State to T'mi, his provi.sions 

became exhausted, and Confucius with hi.s followers had to suffer hunger. Analects 
XV, 1, and T'mi were situated in south-eastern Hunan. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Wrong Notions about Happiness {Fu-hsit). 

People universally believe that he who does good, meets with 
hap[)iness, and that the evil-doers are visited with misfortune. Thar 
Heaven sends down happiness or misfortune in response to man's 
doings. That the rewards graciously given by the sovereigns ro 
the virtuous, are visibl«*, whereas the requital of Heaven and fourth 
is not always apparent. There is nobody, high or low, clever or 
imbecile, who would disagree with this view. Only because peoplr 
see such deeds recorded in books, and witness that sometimes the 
good really become happy, they come to believe this, and take it 
as self-evident. Sometimes also sages and wise men, with a view 
to inducing people to do good, do not hesitate to assert that it must 
be so, thus showing that virtue gets its reward. Or those who 
hold this view, have themselves experienced that felicity arrived 
at a certain junettire. A thorough investigation, however, will con- 
vince us that happiness is not given hy Heaven as a favour. 

King IJui of (7 /m,' when eating salad, found a leech upon 
his plate, and forthwith swallowed it. He thereupon felt a pain in 
his stomach, and could eat nothing. On his premier asking him, 
how he had got this disease, he replied: — “Eating salad, 1 found 
a leech. 1 tho\ight that, if I scolded those responsible for it, but 
did not punish them, 1 would disregard the law, and not keep up 
my dignity. Therefore, I could not allow my subjects to get wind 
of the matter. Had 1, on the other hand, reproved and chastised 
the defaulters, .strict law would have required the death of all the 
cooks and butlers. I'o that 1 could not make u{) my mind. Fearing, 
lest my attendants should perceive the leech, 1 promptly swal- 
lowed it.” 

The premier rose from his seat, bowed twice, and congratulated 

the king, saying, “ I have been told that Heaven is impartial, and 

that virtue alone is of any avail. You have benevolence and virtue, 

%■ 

for which Heaven will reward you. Your sickness will do you no 
great harm.” 
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The same evening, wlien the king witlidrevv, tlie leecli came 
out, and an ailment of the heart and stomach of which he had 
been suffering for a long while, was cured at the same time, ('ould 
not this be considered an evidence of Heaven's partiality for 
virtue? — No. This is idle talk. 

If King Ihti swallowed the leecli, he was far from being what 
a sovereign should be, and for unbecoming deeds Heaven does not 
give marks of its favour. King Hui could not bear to reproach 
the guilty with the' leech for fear, lest his cooks and butlers should 
all have to suffer death according to law. A ruler of a State can 
mete out rewards and punishments at pleasure, and pardoning is 
a prerogative of his. Had King Ilui reprimanded all for the leech 
found in his salad, the cooks and butlers would have had to submit 
to law, but afterwards the king was at liberty not to allow that 
the lives of men were taken merely for a culinary offence. Thus 
to foigive, and to remit the penalty, would have been an act of 
great mercy. If the cooks had received their punishment, but were 
not put to death, they would have comjiletely changed for the 
future. The king condoning a small offence, and sparing the lives 
of the poor devils, would have felt all right, and not been sick. 
But he did nothing of that sort. He ate perforce something 
obnoxious to his health. Allowing his butlers to remain igno- 
rant of their fault, he lost his royal dignity, because he did 
not repress their bad conduct. This was objectionable in the 
first place. 

If cooks and butlers in preparing a dish do not make it 
sweet or sour enough, or if an atom of dust no bigger than a 
louse, hardly perceptible or visible to the eye, falls into the salad, 
if in such a case a sovereign in fixing a penalty takes into con- 
sideration the mind of the offender, and therefore abstains from 
dividging his fault, one may well speak of clemency. Now, a leech 
is an inch or more long and '/,q of an inch or more broad. In a 
salad a one-eyed man must see it. The servants of the king 
showed an utter want of respect, taking no care to cleanse the 
salad. Theirs was a most serious offence. For King Hui not to 
reprimand them was a second mistake. 

In a salad there must be no leech. If so, one does not eat 
it, but throws it to the ground. Provided one is anxious, lest the 
attendants should discover it, he may hide it in his bosom. Thus 
the leech can escape observation. Why must one eat it co4te-qne- 
ccnMe'> If something uneatable is by inadvertence in a salad so, 
that it can be concealed, to eat it by force is a third mistake. 


Mitt. (J. Seiu. r. Orient. Spraehen. 1006. 1. Alit. 
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If Heaven had rewarded an unbecoming act, an unworthy 
person would have been the recipient of Heaven’s grace. The in- 
ability to reprove for the sake of a leech is, in tl»e eves of the 
world, something ver^' excellent. Now, there is many an excellent 
man, whose deeds are similar to the swallowing of a leech. If for 
swallowing a leecdi Heaven grants liberation from sickness, excellent 
men must always be without ailings. The virtue of this kind of 
men is, however, small only and not to be compared with the 
perfect character of the true sages and their guileless demeanour. 
There are many sages who would push their kindness of heart 
so far as to put up with human faults. Yet the Emperor W« Woug 
was of a weak health, and Confucius seriously ill. Why has Heaven 
been so inconsistent in the distribution of its favour? 

It may be that after King Ilui had swallowed the leecli, it 
came out again in a natural way of itself. Whenever anybody 
eats a living thing, it will inevitably die. The stomach is hot 
inside. When the leech is gulped down, it does not die instant- 
aneously, but owing to the high temperature of the stomach 
it begins to move. Hence the pain in the stomach. After 
a short while, the leech dies, and the pain in the stomach 
ceases also. 

It is in the nature of leeches to suck blood. King Hui s heart 
and bowel complaint was probably nothing but a constipation of 
blood. Therefore this constipation was cured along with the death 
of the blood-sucking animal, just as a men suffering from the skin 
disease known as “ rat ” can be cured by eating a cat, because it 
is natural to cats to eat rats. The various things overcome one 
another. Remedies and antidotes are given on the same principal. 
Therefore it cannot be a matter for surprise that by eating a leech 
a disease should be removed. Living things, when eaten, will 
die. Dead, they invariably come out in a natural way. Conse- 
quently, the re-appearance of the leech cannot be an act of 
special grace. 

The premier seeing the kindheartedness of King Hui and 
knowing that the leech after entering the stomach must come forth 
again, when dead, therefore bowed twice, and congratulated the 
king upon his not being injured by his disease. He thereby showed 
his power of forethought, and pleased his sovereign. His utterance 
is in the same style as that of Tse Wei,' who said that a star 


’ Astrologer at the court of Duke Ching of (515— 4.M b.c.) who veri 

crated him like a god. 
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would sliift its place,' and of the “ Great Diviner,” • who asserted 
that the earth was ^oing to move. 

A family in Sun(/ ha<l for three generations never swerved 
from the path of virtue. Without any apparent reason a black 
cow belonging to this family dropped a white calf, ('onfuciius was 
asked, and said that it was a lucky omen, and that the calf ought 
to he sacrificed to the spirits, which was done accordingly. After 
one year, the father of the family became blind without a reason. 
The cow then produced a white calf a second time. I’he father 
sent his son to ask (’onfiicius^ who replietl that it was a propitious 
portent, and that the animal must be immolated, which was done 
again. After a year, the son lost his eye-sight, nobody knew why. 
Subsequently, ('li u attacked Suikj, and besieged its capital. At tliat 
time the besieged were in such a distress, that they exchanged 
their sons, and ate tliem, breaking their bones, which they used 
as firewood.^ It was but for their blindness that father and son 
were not called upon to mount guard on the city wall. When 
the enemy’s army raised the siege, father and son could see again. 
This is believed to be a j)roof of how the spirits requited great 
deserts, but it is idle talk: — 

If father and son of that family in Sung did so much good, 
that the spirits rewarded them, why must they fii*st make them 
blind, and afterwards restore their sight? Could they not protect 
them, if they had not been blind and always seeing? Being unable 
to help men, if not blind, the. spirits would also be powerless to 
[)roteet the blind. 

Flad the two commanders of Sung and Ch' u made such a 
lurious onslaught, that the weapons were blunted, the dead bodies 
covered with blood, the warriors captivated, or killed never to 
come back, then blindness might have all’orded an excuse for not 
going to the front, and that might have been construed as a divine 
protection. But before the armies of Sung and CIt u came to blows, 
Uua Yuan and Tae Fan* made a covenant, and went back. The 
two forces returned home unscathed, and the blades of the swords, 
and the points of the arrows were not blunted by use. The duty 

• The planet Mar.s (cf. p. 307). 

^ The “Great Diviner'* of on whom vid. p. 202. 

® riii.s fact i.s mentioned in the S/ti-rhi chap. 38, p. 14v. rhc siege took place 

from .V.*4 n.r. 'I'iie whole .story seems to he a quotation from lAfh I'xfi VIII, Hv. 

or from Unni Sun Txe XVIII, <i who narrate it with almo.st tlie .same words. 

* //iM Vii'in was the general of ^»ng, Txe Fun that of CWh, Both armies 

lieing equally exhau.sied hy famine, the siege was rai.sed. 
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of mounting the city wall did not entail death, consequently the 
two good men cx)uld not have obtained the divine protection, while 
this duty was being performed. In case they had in)t been blind 
at that time, they would not have died either. The blind and 
the not blind all got olf. What benefit did those good men derive 
then from their blindness, for whicdi the spirits were respon- 
sible?* 

Were the families of the blind alone well off, when the State 
of Snug was short of provisions? All had to exchange their sons 
with the families which mounted guard on the wall, and tliey 
split their bones. If in such straits such good people alone were 
still blind and unable to see, the spirits in giving their aid have 
failed to discriminate justly between the good and the wicked. 

Fatlier and son had probably been blinded by exposure to 
cold wind, a mere chance. When the siege was over, they owed 
tlieir cure to chance also. Tlie world knowing that they had done 
good works, tliat they had offered two white calves in sacrifice, 
that during the war between Simg and (7i'u they alone had not 
mounted the wall, and that after the siege they regained their 
sight, thought this to be the recompense of virtue, and the prt>- 
tection granted by the spirits. 

When the minister of 6Vi ?/, Sun Shu was a bov, he 

beheld a two-headed snake, which he killed and buried. He then 
went home, and cried before his mother. !She asked him, what 
was the matter. He replied: — “I have heard say that he who 
sees a two-headed snake must die. Now, when 1 went out, 1 saw 
a two-headed snake. 1 am afraid that I must leave you and die. 
hence my tears.” Upon his mother inquiring, where the snake 
was now, he rejoined: — “ For fear lest others should see it later, 
1 have killed it outright, and buried it.” 

The mother said: — “I have heard that Heaven will recom- 
pense hidden virtue. You are certainly not going to die, for Heaven 
must reward you.” A*nd, in fact. Sun Shu Ao did not die, but, later 
on, became prime minister of Ch^u. For interring one snake he 
received two favours. This makes it clear that Heaven rewards 
good actions. 


' According to Läeh Tue and Htuti Nan Tmc the two blind men were, in fact, 
saved from death by their blindness. lAeh Tue he. cit. adds that over half of the 
defenders of the city wall were killed, and Ihuti Nan 7V says that all except the 
two blind men were massacred by the besiegers. Wang C/iung follows the Shi-c/ti 
in his narrative of the salvation of tlie city. 

^ (ith cent. b.c. 
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No, it is idle talk. That he who sees a two-headed snake, 
must die, is a common superstition, and that Heaven gives happiness 
as a reward for hidden virtue, a common prejudice. Sun Shu Ao, 
convinced of tlie superstition, buried the snake, and his mother, 
addicted to the prejudice, firmly relied on the heavenly retaliation. 
This would amount to nothing else than that life and death were 
not depending on fate, but on the. death of a snake. 

T’ ien W^rA of C7/'t, Prince of Cliaitfj/, was born on the 

5th day of the 5th moon.^ His father 7’ Ze// expostulated with 
his mother saying, why do you rear liiin? She replied: — “ Why 
do you not wish to rear a fifth month child? ’ T len Yhuj said: — 
“ fifth month son will become as high as a door, and kill both 
his lather and mother.” She rejoined: — “ Does the human fate 
ilepend on Heaven or on doors? If on Heaven, yon have nothing 
to complain of,* if on a door, he must become as high as a door. 
Who ever attained to that?”^ 

Later on, T ten ll e/i grew as high as a door, but T ien Yiny 
did not die. Thus the apprehension to rear a child in the fifth 
month proved unfounded. The disgust at the sight of a two- 
headed snake is like the repugnance to rear a child of the filth 
month. Since the father of such a child did not die, it follows 
that a two-headed snake cannot bring misfortune either. 

From this [)oint of view, he who sees a two-headed snake, 
does not die, as a matter of course, but not on account of having 
buried a snake. If for interring one snake one receives two fa- 
vours, how many must one obtain for ten snakes? Sun Shu Ao by 
hurj-ing a snake, le,st other persons shoidd look at it, showed an 
excellent character. The works of excellent men do not merely 
consist in burying snakes. Sun Shu Ao may have accomplished 
many other meritorious acts, before he buried the snake. Endowed 
\nth a good nature by Heaven, people do good under all circum- 
stances. Such well deserving persons ought to see propitious 
tilings, instead of that he unexpectedly falls in with a snake that 
kills man. Was perhaps Sun Shu Ao a wicked man, before he 
beheld the snake, and did Heaven intend to kill him, but cx)ndoned 
his guilt, and spared his life upon seeing him burjdng the snake? 


I Died 279 b.c. 

* This day i.s still now regarded a.*! very unlucky in many rc-spects, altlioiigli 
it be the Great Suininer Fe.stival or the Dragon Boat Fe.stival. On the reasons 
cf. Ue Groot, Le» Frte» minuelle» it Emtmi. Vol. I, p. 320. 

® A (quotation from the Shi-chi, chap. 75, p. 2v. 
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A stone is hard from the time of its formation, a fragrant 

flower has its perfume from the time, when it came out. If it be 

said that Sun S/iu Ao's virtue bec^ame manifest, wlien he buried 
the snake, tlien he would not have received it from Heaven at 
his hirth. 

The Confucianist Tung ITm Ilsin and the M^hist ('//an 
met, and spoke about Too. ('//an Tse extolled the Mehist theory 
of the hel[) of the spirits,-^ and as an instance adduanl duke Mu 
of C/i in. His excellent qualities were so brilliant that God granted 
him an age of ninety years.^ 

C/t an Tse gets into trouble with Yao and S/iun, who were not 

favoured with a long life, and C/iie/i and C/iau, who did not die 

young. Yao., S/iun, ('/lie/t^ and ('/ton belong to remote antiquity, but 
in nimlern times likewise duke Mu of ('//In* •• and duke UVn of C/iin^ 
are diflicult to account for. 

The posthumous name expresses man's actions. What be 
has done during his life-time, appears in Ids posthumous title. 
Mu is an expression for error and disorder,” Wen means virtue 
and goodness. Did Heaven reward error and disorder with 
long years, and take the life of him who practised virtue and 
benevolence? 

The reign of Duke Mu did not surpass that of Duke UV« of 
Cliln, and the latter’s posthumous title was better than that of 
Duke Mu. But Heaven did not extend Wen of C/ih/s life, he 

only granted longer years to Duke Mu.'^ Thus the retribution 


* \ .sdiolar of the lion time. 

Demons ami spirits who reward tiie virtuous, and punish the perverse, 
play an im|)ortant part in the d(»etrine of .Mf’ Ti. (('f. Foftrr, Miciint, Klberfeld 
IH77, |). V)l.) 

^ 'File parallel ]ia.ssage in chap. XXVII speaks of nineteen extra years, with 
which the Duke was rewarded. 

•• ()5S— (519 n.c. 

^ (534— (52(5 B.c. 

'■ The Mo in the Duke of Ch'in’s name = does not mean: - error ami 
di.sorder, it signifies; — majestic, grand, admirable. But this Mo is often replaced 
by the character which has the bad meaning given by Wong ('hong. I pre- 

sume that in the original text of the Loo-hrng the latter character was u.scd, where.as 
we now read the other. In the parallel [lassage chap. XXVII is actually 

written, and so it is in the .SAi-c/o' chap. 5, p. 9v. et setj. 

* The Shi-chi knows nothing of such a miracle. Duke -W« was a great 
warrior as was Duke Wrn, but the latter’s rule is described by *S»c .Mo ( h'ien as 
very enlightened and Itenelicial. (Cf. on Duke Mo\ — Chavonnes, Mt'm. llistorii^of*. 
Vol. II, p. 25-4.S, and on Duke UV«. Vol. IV, p. 291-308.) 
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of Heaven would appear as capricious and perverse as Duke Mu 
himself was. 

Under heaven the good men are few, and the bad ones many. 
The good follow right principles, the bad infringe Heaven’s com- 
mands. Yet the lives of bad men are not short therefore, nor the 
years of the good ones prolonged. How is it that Heaven does 
not arrange that the virtuous always enjoy a life of a hundred 
years, and that the wicked die young, or through their guilt? 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Wrong Notions on Unhappiness {Huo-Jisii). 


Since what tlie world calls happiness and divine grace is be- 
lieved to be the outcome of moral conduct, it is also a common 
belief that the victims of misfortune arid disgra(;e are thus v’isited 
because uf their wickedness. Those stink in sin, and stee^ied in 
ini(juity Heaven and Earth |>unish, and the spirits retaliate upon 
them, d'liese penalties, whether heavy or light, will be enfon*«*d, 
and the retributions of the spirits reach far and near. 

T.se Ilsla ‘ is related to have lost his sight, while mourning for 
his son. Tsei)(/ Tse^ by way of condolence wept. Tse Hsia there- 
upon exclaimed “O Heaven, I was not guilty!” Tseng Tse grew 
excited, and said “ In what way arc you innocent, Shang?''^ I scrvt*d 
our master with you between the Cftu* ami the <Kve, but you retired 
to the region above tlie West River,® wliere you lived, until you 
grew' old. You misled the people of the West River into the belief 
that you were ecjual to the master. That was your first fault. 
When mourning for your pari'iits. you did nothing extraordinary, 
that j)Cople would talk about. That was your second fault. But 
in your grief over your son, you lost your eye-sight. That was 
your third fault. How dare you say that you are not guilty?*’ 
'Tse Usid threw away his staff, went down on his knees an<l 
said, “1 have failed, 1 have failed! I have left human society, and 
also led a solitary life for ever so long.”® 

rims Tse Hs'm having lost his sight, 'TsAng 'Tse reproved him for 
his faults. 'Tse Hsin threw away Ids stick, and bowed to 'TsAng Tse^s 
words. Because, as they say. Heaven really punishes the guilty, 
therefore evidently his eyes lost their sight. Having thus humbly 


‘ A disciple of (-onfitviuM. 

One of the most fnmou.s di.sciples o( ('onfucim, whose name has been con- 
nected with the authorship of the Great Learning. 

® l*H Sham/ was the name of Tse Hsia. Tse Hsia is his style. 

* A small river in the province of Shantung, (lowing into the Sse. 

^ Presumably the western course of the Yellow River. 

''' Quoted from the Li-ki, T’an Kung I (cf. I^'gge's translation, Saci'sd Books 
'‘I' the East Vol. XXVII, p. 135). 
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acknowledged his guilt, he is reported to have regained his sight 
by degrees. Kverybody says so, nevertheless a thorough investiga- 
tion will show us that this belief is illusory. 

I^oss of sight is like loss of hearing. Loss of sight is blind- 
ness, and loss of hearing, deafness. He who suffers fnim deafness, 
is not believed to have faults, therefore it would be erroneous to 
speak of guilt, if a man becomes blind. Now the diseases of the 
ear an<l the eye are similar to those of the heart and the stomach. 
In case the ear and the eye lose their faculties, one speaks of guilt 
perhaps, but can any fault be inferred, when the heart or the 
stomach are sick ? 

Po JViu was ill. Coufuciwi grasped his hand through the window 
saying “ It will kill him, such is his fate! Such a man tt> g(*t 
such a disease!"' Originally Confnäm s[)oke of PoNius bad luck, 
and therefore pitied him. Had /b Nius guilt been the cause of his 
sickness, then Heaven would have punished him for his wickedness, 
and he would have been on a level with Tse lls'm. In that case 
Confuchu; ought to have exj)Osed his guilt, as I'seug Tse did with Tse 
Hsia. But instead he spoke of fate. Fate is no fault. 

Heaven inflicts its punishments on man, as a sovereign does 
on his subjects. If a man thus chastised, sidunits to the j)uiiish- 
ment, the ruler will often pardon him. Tse Hsui admitted his guilt, 
humiliated himself, and repented. Therefore Heaven in its extreme 
kindness ought to have cured his blindness, or, if Tse Us/Ws loss of 
sight was not a retribution from Heaven, Tse Hsia cannot have been 
thrice g»iilty. 

Is not leprosy much worse than blindness? If he who lost 
his sight, had three faults, was then the leper ten times guilty? 

Yeu YumP died young and Tse Lu irame to a premature end, 
being chopped into minced meat.* Thus to be butchered is the 
most horrid disaster. Judging from Tse Ilsins blindness, both Yeu 
Yuftn and Tse Lu must have been guilty of a hundred crimes. From 
fhis it becomes evident that the statement of 'Tseng Tse was pre- 
posterous. 

’ Quotation of Analects VI, H. 

'•* Po Niu, who was sufTering from lej)rosy. 

^ The favourite disciple of (’onfuchts, whose name was IV« Hui. 

* The Tso-rhuan, Book XII Ihike Ai l.^th year, relates that Tse Lu was killed 
in a revolution in Wei, struck with spears, no mention being made of his having 

hacked to pieces (cf. Legge, CKun CUiu Pt. II, p. S42). This is related, however, 
ill the Li-ki, T'un-kung I {I^gge Sacred Books Vol. XXVII, p. 123) and by Huai 
^Von Tae VU, 13v. 
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l'se llsin lost Ins sight, while bewailing his son. The feelings 
Tor one’s children are common to mankind, whereas thankfulness 
to one’s parents is sometimes forced. When Tse Ilsia was mourning 
for his lather and mother, people did not notice it, but, when 
bewailing his son, he lost his sight. I'his shows that his de- 
votion to his parents was rather weak, but that he passionately 
loved his son. Consecpiently he shed innumerable tears. Thus 
ceaselessly weeping, he exposed himself to the wind, and became 
blind. 


Tseuy Tse following the common prejudice invented tliree faults 
for Tse llsin. The latter likewise stuck to the jiopular belief. Be- 
cause he had lost his sight, he humbly a<‘knowledged his guilt. 
Neither I'settg Tse nor Tse could get rid of these popular ideas. 
'I'lierefore in arguing, they did not rank very high among Con/uciu-a 
followers. 

King Ih'iaug of (7/tn* * sent a sword to Po who there- 

upon was going to cx)mmit suicide, falling on the sword. “ How 
have 1 oll’ended Heaven?,” quoth he. After a long while he re- 
joined: — “ .\t all events I must die. At the battle of (V nng- 
}> i»g^ the army of Chao, several hundred thousand men, surren- 
dered, but 1 deceived them, and caused them to be buried alive. 
Therefore 1 deserve to die.” Afterwards he made away with 
himself.* 

Po CPi was well aware of his former crime, and acquiesced 
in the punishment conseejuent upon it. He knew, how he himself 
had failed, but not, why the soldiers of Chao were buried alive. 
If Heaven really ha<l punished the guilty, what offence against 
Heaven had the soldiers of (liao committed, who surrendered? Had 
they been wounded and killed on the battle-field by the random 
blows of weapons, many out of the four hundred thousand would 
certainly have survived. Why were these also buried in spite of 
their goodness atid innocence? Those soldiers being unable to ob- 
tain Heaven’s j)rotection through their virtue, why did Po Ch’ i alone 
suffer the condign punishment for his crime from Heaven? We see 
from this that 7b Cli i was mistaken in what he said. 


' King Ch'ao Usiattg of Ch'in 30.^-249 B.c. 

A famous general of the Chin State who by treachery annihilated the army 
of Chao Vid. p. 3 It). 

* In Shanxi. 

* Po Chi had fallen into disfavour with his liege upon refusing to lead another 
campaign against Chao. 
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Tlie ('h in emperor Erh Shih Ilunng Ti' s(‘ut an envoy to Mtny 
T ifn„^ and cominamled him to commit suicide. Meng T len lieavinj»; 
a deep sij^^h said “How have I failed against Ileaveti? I die in- 
nocent." After a long while, he slowly began, “Yet 1 am guilty, 
therefore I am doomed to die. When 1 was constrinding the Great 
Wall connecting Llao-tnng^ with Lin-Ttio* ten thousand Li in a 
straight line, I could not avoid cutting the veins of the earth. 
That was my guilt." Upon this he swallowed a drug, and expir(*d.^ 

The Grand Annalist >55*'^ ^[a ('lii/ni finds fault with him. “When 
the Ch in dynasty, he said, liad exterminatefl the feudal princes, and 
peace was not yet restored to the empire, nor the wounds healed. 
Meng T wn, a famous general at that time, did not care to strongly 
remonstrate with the emperor, or help people in their distress, 
feeding the old, befriending the orphans, or bringing about a genend 
concord. He flattered those in power, and instigated them to great 
exploits. That was the fault of men of his type, who well deserved 
to be ])ut to death. Why did he make the veins of tlie earth 
res[)on8ible? 

If wliat M^ng T ien said was wrong, the strictures of tlie 
Grand Annalist are not to tln^ point either. How so? Meng T ien 
being guilty of having cut the veins of the earth, deserved death 
for this great crime. How did the eartli, which nourishes all beings, 
wrong man? Mi}ng 'T ien, who cut its veins, knew very well that 
by doing so he liad committed a crime, but he did not know, why 
by lacerating the veins of the earth he had made himself guilty.^ 
therefore it is of no consecjuenc-e, whether M^ng 'T ien thus iin- 
peaclied himself, or not. The Grand Annalist blames Meng T ien 
for not having strongly protested, when he was a famous general. 


‘ ‘209-207 B.c. 

® A general of Krh S/ii/i Ilunng 'IYm father, CUin ShiA Himug Ti, who fought 
•'UJcces.sfully against the Hnhing-nn, and constructed the (ireat Wall as a rampart of 
defence against their incursions. 

* The Manchurian j)rovince of Fnig-t'ien. 

* A city in Kunutt at the western extremity of the Great Wall. 

^ Quoted from the SAi-rhi chap. H8, p. 5. 

*’■ Remarks of Sj<e Ma CA'ien to Shi-chi chap. 88, p. 5v. 

' The earth is here treated like an animated being, and its wounding by 
digging out ditches for the earth-works recjuisite for the Great Wall, and by piercing 
mountains, is considered a crime. But provided that Mnig T'ien suflered the punish- 
ment of his guilt, then another difficulty arises. Why did Heaven allow Earth to 
be thus maltreated, why did it punish innocent Earth? Wang C A’ ting’s solution is 
very simple. Heaven neither rewards nor punishes. Its working is spontaneous, 
unpremeditated, and purposeless. Mntg T'itns death is nothing but an unfelici- 
tous accidenL 
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that tliercfon‘ lie met with this disaster, tor those that do not 
speak, when they ought to remonstrate, will have to sutler a vio- 
lent death. 

Sse Mn di fen himself liad to suffer for Li Litig in the warm 
room.* According to the Grand Annalist’s r>wn view the misfortune 
suffered tells against a [lei-son. Consequently capital [lunisliment takes 
place by Heaven’s decree. If S-se Mn ('kirn censures M^ng T ten for 
not having strongly remonstrat(‘d with his sovereign, wherefore he 
incurred his disaster, then there must have been something wrong 
about himself likewise, sim^e he was put into the warm room. If 
he was not wrong, then his criticisms on Meng T ten are not just. 

In his memoir on Ptt Yi'^ the Grand Annalist, giving examph*s 
of good ami bad actions says, “Out of his seventy disciples (on- 
fneiujt only recommended Yen Yuan for his ardent love of learning. 
Yet Yen Yuan was often destitute. He lived on bran, of which he. 
<;ould not even eat his lill, and suddenly died in his prime. Does 
Heaven reward good men thus?” 

“Robber C//<* assassinated innocent [x*ople day after day, and 
ate their flesh. By his savageness and imposing haughtiness he 
attracted several thousand followers, with whom he scourged the 
empire. Vet he attained a very great age after all. Why was he 
so sj)C(Mally favoured?” 

Yen Yuan ought not to have died so ])rematurely, and robber 
Chd should not have been kept alive so long. Not to wonder at 
Yen Yuan's premature death, but to say that Meng T ten deserved 
to die, is inconsistent. 

Ihe Ihrn general Li Kuang^ said in a conversation which he 
had with the diviner Wang “ Ever since the linn * have fought 
the IJsiung-nn,^ I was there. Hut several tens of officers of a lower 


' For his intercession in favour of the defeated general Li Liny the emperor 
Wu Ti condemned .Ssr Mn C/i'iai to castration, which penalty was inflicted u|k»u 
him in a warm room serving for that purpose, (('f. Chuvannrjt, Mrm. HiMoriytn» 
Vol. 1. p. XL.) 

2 Shi-chi chap. 61, p. 3v. Po Yi (12th cent, b.c.) and his elder brother Shu Chi 
were sons of the Prince of Ku-rhu in modern ChUi. Their father wished to make 
the younger brother Shu ('hi his heir, but he refused to deprive his elder brother 
of his birth-right, who, on liis part, would not ascend the throne against his father's 
will. Both left their country to wander about in the mountains, where at last tliey 
died of cold and hunger. They are regarded as models of virtue. 

* Died 125 B.c. 

* 'I'he Ilfin dynasty. The Former Him dynasty reigned from 2fH> b.c. -25 a. d. 
the Later Han dynasty from 25-220 a.d. 

^ A Turkish tribe. 
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rank tlian coirunander of a city gate, with scarcely moderate abil- 
ities, have won laurels in the campaigns against the //«^ and mar- 
quisates withal. I do not yield the j)alm to these, nobles, hut how 
is it that I have not even aetjuired a stjuare foot of land as a 
reward of my services, and much less been enfeoffed with a city? 
Are my looks not those of a marcpiis? Surely it is my fate.” 

Wang Sh^ asked him to think, whether there was anything 
which always gave him pangs of conscien<*e. Li Kuang replied, 
“When 1 was magistrate, of Liim/-li.s-i,‘ the Cl/iwig^ «M)ntinnously 
rebelled. 1 induced over eight hundred to snbmissioti, and, by a 
•stratagem, had them all killed on the same day. This is the only 
thing for which 1 feel sorry upto now.” 

Wong Sh^ rejoined: — “ There can he no greater crime than 
to murder those that have surrendered. That is the reason, why 
you, general, did not get a marquisate.” * 

Li Ktuiug agreed with him, and others who heard of it, be- 
lieved this view to be true. Now, not tr> bei'ome a marquis is like 
not becoming an emperor. Must he who is not made a marquis, 
have anything to rue, and he who does not become emperor, have 
committed any wrong? (Jonfucim was not made an emj)cror, but 
nobody will say of him that he had done any wrong, whereas, 
l)ecause Li Kuong did not become a manpiis, Wang S/te said that he 
had something to repent of. But his reasoning is wrong. 

Those who go into these ([uestions. mostly hold that, whether 
a man will be invested with a manpiisate <)r not, is predestinated 
by Heaven, and that marks of Heaven’s fate appear in his body. 

hen the great general IIW Ch' ing^ was in the Chien-chong palace, 
a deported criminal witli an iron collar predi<*ted his fate to the 
effect that he was so distinguished, that he would even be made 
a marquis. Later on, he in fact became, a marquis over ten thou- 
sand families, owing to his great services. Before IIW Ch'ing had 
performed his great achievements, the deported criminal saw those 
signs pointing to his future rank. Consequently, to be raised to 
the rank of a marquis depends on fate, and man cannot attain to 
•t by his works. What the criminal said turned out true, as shown 
by the result, whereas Wang iS/ie's assertion is untenable and with- 
<^ut proof. Very often people are perverse and selfish without 

' A general teini for non-Chinese tribes in the north. 

* District in Knnm. 

® Tribes in the West of China. 

* A quotation from Shi-c/ii chap. ItH). p. 6, tlie biography of (Jeneral L> 

A favourite and a general of Han Wu Ti, died 10(3 b.c. 
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Upcoming uniiappy by it, and others who always follow the path 
of virtue, may lose their ha])[)iDess. Wnng Slip's opinion is of the 
same kind as the self-reproach of Ih ('h i, and the self-impeachment 
of Mhiy T I fill. 

In this flurried, bustling world it constantly happens that 
people rob and murder each other in their greed for \vealth. Two 
merchants having travelled together in the same cart or the same 
boat a thousand Li, one kills the other, when they arrive at a far- 
oir place, and takes away all his property. The dead body is left 
on the spot, uncared for, and the bones bleech in the sun unburied. 
In the water, the corpse is eaten up by fish and turtles, on land, 
ants and vermin feed upon it. The lazy fellow’s w’on’t e.xert their 
strength in agriculture, but resort to commerce, and even tliat re- 
luctantly, in order to amass grain and goods. When then in a 
year of scarcity they have not enough to still the hunger of their 
bellies, tliey knock dow’n their fellow-citizens like beasts, cut them 
to pieces, and eat their flesh. No diflference is made between good 
and bad men, tliey are all equally devoured. It is not generally 
know’ll, and the officials do not hear of it. In communities of over 
a thousand men up to ten thousand only one man out of a hundred 
remains alive, and nine out often die.* This is the height of lawless- 
ness and atrocity, yet all the murderers walk publicly about, become 
w'ealtiiy men, and lead a gay and pleasant life, without Heaven 
punishing them for their utter want of sympathy and benevolence. 

They kill one another, w’hen they meet on the roads, not 
because they are so poor, that they cannot undertake anything, hut 
only because they are passing through hard times, they feed on 
human flesh, thus bringing endless misery on their fellow’-creatures, 
and compassing their premature deaths. How' is it possible that 
they can make their guilt public, openly show’ing to the whole 
world the indelible proofs thereof? Wang Shfi's opinion can certainly 
not be right. 

The historians tell us that Li Sse,^ envious that Han Fei 7Vc^ 
equalled him in talent, had him assassinated in jaiP in CFin, but 

' .\ Cliinesc does not take exception to the incongruity of the equation:— 
100: 1 = lO: I. 'I'he meaning i.>< plain: — a small percentage of survivors, ami » 
great many dying. 

Prime Minister of C/t'ht Unnnff Ti and a great scholar. He studied 
together with ll/m Fei 7’sc under the philosopher II»un T/v. 

* A Taoist philosoj)her, son of a duke of the Ilan State. 

^ Uy hi.s intrigues Li SV had induced the king of Chin to imprison Ihm I« 
Tue. He then sent lilm poi.son, with which Han Fei T-te committed suicide, 
SM-clii chap. Ü3, p. llv.. Biography of Han Fei 7Vc. 
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that, afterwards, he was torn to pieces by carts,' furthermore that 
S/iaii^ Yang^ under pretence of his old friendship, ca[)tured Ang^ 
prince of Wei, but that, subsequently, lie had to suffi'r death. They 
wish to imply that those men had to endure these misfortunes as 
a punishment for their having destroyed a wise man, or broken an 
old friendship. For what cause had Ilan Fei I'lse given, to he in- 
carcerated by Li Sse, or what fault had prince Ang committed, to 
be taken prisoner by Shaug Yang? How did the murder of a 
scholar, who died in prison, and the breaking of an old friendshii) 
resulting in the arrest of the prince, bring about the violent death 
of the culprit, torn to pieces by carts,® or the decapitation? If 
Ilan Fei Tse or prince Ang were wicked, and Heaven had placed 
retribution in the hands of Li and Sluing Yang, then the latter 
would have acted by Heaven's order, and be deserving of his 
reward, not of misfortune. Were Ilan Fei Tse and prince Ang 
blameless, and not punished by Heaven, then Li Sse and S/tang 
yang ought not to have imprisoned and captured them. 

It will be argued that Ilan Fei ’Tse and Prince Ang had con- 
cealed their crimes, and hidden their faults so, that nobody heard 
about them, but Heaven alone knew, and therefore they sulfered 
death and mishap. The guilt of men consists, either in outrages 
on the w'ise, or in attacks on the well-minded. If they commit 
outrages on the wise, what wrong have the victims of these out- 
rages done? And if they attack the well-minded, what fault have 
the people thus attacked committed?'* 

When misery or prosperity, 1‘ortune or mishap are falling to 
man's share with greater intensity, it is fate, when less so, it is 


* Li Sfu> fell a vietiiii ro tlic intrigues of the powerful cunurh Chao Kao. 
llie Shi-chi chap. S7, p. 20v., Hiograpliy of Li >V. relates that he was cut a.suiuier 
•tt the waist on the market place. .\t all events he was executed in an atrocious 
way. The tearing to pieces by carts driven in opposite directions is a punishment 
several times mentioned in the Ch'un-chiu. 

Sh'im/ is UVi I’rince of Sh iiiff, died n.r. In the sen ice of 

the Ch'in State he defeated an army of commanded by Prince An>/, whom he 
treacherously seized, and assa.ssinated at a meeting, to which he had invited him as 
an old friend. According to the Shi-c/n, chap. bS, p. 0, Biography of Prince Shan>/, 
he lost his life in battle against his former master, and his corpse was torn to pieces 
by carts like Li Sttr. 

* The culprit being bound to the carts, which then were driven in dilTerent 
directions. 

* Why does Heuven punish the innocent through the guilty? If Ilan Fei Tse 
and Any had sinned in secret. Heaven would have been unjust towards those they 
bad wronged, and .so on. 
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time. T ni Kung ‘ was in great distress, when he hapj)ened to he 
enfeoll'ed with a territory by the Chou king Wang. Sing Ch 
was living in obscurity and difficulties, when Duke Iluan of Ch i 
gave him an appointment. It cannot be said that these two men, 
when tliey were poor and miserable, had done wrong, but had 
reformed, when they obtained their investment or appointment, 
(’alamity and prosperity have their time, and good or bad luck 
de{)pnd on fate. 

T (li Kung and Ning Cli i were worthies, but they may have 
had their faults. Sages, however, possess perfect virtue. Never- 
theless Shun was several times almost done to death by the foul 
play of his father and brother.^ When he met with Yao., the 
latter yielded the throne to him, and raised him to the imperial 
dignity. It is evident that, wdien Shun had to endure these in- 
sidious attacks, he was not to blame, and that he did not behave 
well, when he was made emperor. First, his time had not yet 
come, afterwards, his fate was fulfilled, and his time came. 

When princes and ministers in olden days were first distressed, 
and afterwards crowned with success, it \vas not, because they had 
at first been bad, and Eleaven sent them calamities, or that sub- 
sequently they suddenly improved, and then were helped anti pro- 
tected by the spirits. The actions and doings of one individual 
from his youth to his death bear the same character from first to 
last. Yet one. succeeds, the other fails, one gets on, the other 
falls off, one is penniless, the other well-to-do, one thriving, the 
other ruined. All this is the result of chance and luck, and the 
upshot of fate and time. 

‘ A high officer, who liad gone into exile to avoid the tyrannou.s rule ol 
Chou Ilnin 1122 B.C., and subsequently joined Wtm Wang. 

* Ning Cfii lived in the 7th cent. b.c. 

» Cf. p. .353. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Auspicious Portents [Chi-yen). 

W’henever men are predestinated for something grand by 
Heaven, auspicious portents are seen on P^arth. Wlien sucli a{>pear 
on Earth, Heaven’s destiny is at work. There are diilerent kinds 
of omens, either do they appear in the men themselves or they 
are lucky signs, or take the form of a sort of lialo. 

Ihunty Ti is re|)orted to have been an embryo for 20 months, 
before, he was born. After birth his intelligence was marvellous. 
Weak as he was, he could already s[)eak. When he wjis full-groy n, 
he took the lead of all the feudal princes, who submitted to his 
sway. He taught the bears to tight, and thus defeated Yen 7V, 
who was completely routed. His nature was diilerent from that 
of other people, therefore lie remained for ten months longer in 
his mother’s womb. Being jiredestined to become emperor, he 
taught the creatures, and they were subservient to him. 

Yao’s body was like the sun, when closely inspected, viewed 
at a distance, he appeared like a cloud. When the great flood 
ros<* up to the. sky, and snakes and dragons did mischief. Yao em- 
ployed Yü for the regulation of the water and the expulsion of 
the snakes and dragons. The water, when regulated, flowed east- 
ward, and snakes and dragons absconded. Plis bones were ab- 
normal, thence the extraordinary events. As he was endowed with 
a wonderful intellect, portents appeared in things. Sinc.e by fate 
he was to become noble, he ascended the imperial throne as a 
inarcjuis of T any. 

Previous to his meeting with Yao, Shim was living unmarried 
in a nasty, out-of-the-way pla<;e. Ku Son^ together with Ilsiony'^ 
attempted to kill him. They bade him complete the building of 
a granary, and kindled a fire underneath. They directed him to 
<lig a well, and then they threw earth down from above. Shun 
contrived to get out of the granary unharmed by the fire, and 
to make his escape from the well by one side, unhurt by the 

* The harsh and onfeeling father of the virtuous Shun. 

* Shun’« wicked brother. 
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earth.' When Ycut heard of this, he summoned liim, and gave liiin 
an office on trial. Shwi filled his post with great credit, and no 
disorder occurred. He would enter a solitary, big forest without 
being pounced uj)on by tigers and wolves, or being bitten by vipers 
or snakes. In tlie midst of thunderstorm and a gushing rain-shower 
he did not go astray.* Men bent upon his assassination, could do 
liim no liarm, and wild birds and reptiles with venomous stings 
were unable to wound him. Suddenly he attained imperial sway, 
and mounted the throne of the son of heaven. 

Prior to Hou Chis^ time, his mother' walked upon the foot- 
step of a giant. Others say that she put on Ti Kus^ clothes, or 
that she rested in Ti Kus place. At all events, she became en- 
ceinte with a child, which she cast away in a narrow alley, re- 
garding it as an ill omen. But oxen and horses did not dare to 
tread upon it. She placed it on ice, but the birds covered it with 
their wings. From all these ausj)icious signs converging on the 
baby’s body, the mother learned, what wonderful ([ualities it pos- 
sessed. Therefore, she brought it up. When Hou Chi had attainetl 
to manhood, he assisted Tao, and rose to the rank of a minister of war. 

The VI Prince bearing the surname of A.'«« Mo liad his 

father slain by the Ilsiung-nu,'’ and was himself thrown into the 
desert, still alive. The birds fed him on flesh, which they carried 
in their beaks. The Shan Yü^ was amazed at this, which aj)peared 
to him supernatural. He took care of the boy, and, when he Iiad 
grown strong, he gave him a military post. After he had Avon 
many laurels, the Shan Yi'i put the people formerly obeying his 
father again under hiun Mo a command, and directed him always 
to guard the Western City." 

* Cf. Mencius Book V, Pt. I, chap. II {Legge p. 222-223) and Shi-chi chap. L p- 23. 

* Vid. Sku-king Pt. II, Book I, chap. II. 

* A mythical personage, the “ Lord of the' Grain,” said to have been Director 
of Husbandry under Yao and Shun. 

* The word mother, required by the context, must be supplemented in the 
original. 

^ A legendary emperor prior to Yao, Hou Chi’s father, after one tradition. 

" A Kirghis tribe settled in the N. E. of Ferghana in the 2nd cent. b.c. {Shi- 
chi chap. 123, p. 4). 

’ The powerful Turkish tribes, which were China’s northern neighbours during 
the Han time, perhaps the Huns. Long wars were waged between the Chinese and 
the Hsiung-nu. 

“ The title of the chieftain of the Ilsiung-nu. 

® This passage Is taken almost literally from the Shi-chi chap. 123, p. lb'. 
The Shi-chi still adds that K'un Mo was suckled by a she- wolf. 
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IloH Chi was not to be cast away, tlierefore the oxen and 
horses did not kick him, and the l>irds covered and [)rote<*tcd him 
with tlieir plumage. K uu Mo was not doomed to die, therefore 
the birds came with flesh in their beaks to feed him. 

A servant girl of the king of T o-li' of the northern was 
with <*hild, 'I'he king wanted to kill her. Tlie girl said by way 
of apoh)gy: — “,V vapour, big as an egg, descended from heaven, 
anti made me Afterwards, she was delivered of a child, 

which she threw away into a pig-?<tye. The pigs snifl’ed at it, but 
it tlid not perish. Then it was reinovetl again to the horse stable, 
in order that the horses should kill it. but the horses also only 
sniffetl at it, and it did not die. I'lie king thereupon imagined that 
the chihl woultl become a sovereign, and therefore orden^d the 
mother to take it back, and had it nursed by his .slaves. The boy 
received tlie name of Tun^ Miny. lie was emj)loyed as a shepherd 
for cattle and horses. As he was an excellent archer, the king got 
at raid, that he might de[)rive him of his kingdom, and therefore 
wished to kill him. Tung Ming went southward to the Yen-hu river, 
where with his bow he shot fish and turtles in tlie water. They 
formed a floating bridge, enabling lung Ming to cross, d hen the 
fish and turtles separated again so, that the troops pursuing him 
«•ould not follow. Sul)s«^quently he hecame king of h'u-gil. Among 
the northern Yi there is a kingdom of 

When Tung Ming’s mother first became pregnant, she perceived 
a vapour descending from heaven, and, wlien she threw the newly 
horn away, pigs and horses sniffed at him. After he had grown 
up, the king desired to kill him, but the fish and turtles, which 
he had shot, formed a floating bridge. According to heaven's fate 
he was not to die, therefore he was saved from pigs and horses. 
As he was predestinated to he«*ome king of Fit-gii, the fish ami 
turtles formed a bridge to help him. 

WlieuTrym^ was about to be born, his motlier dreamt that 
i^he saw a man, who said to her:—“ Water flows from the mortar.’’ 
Forthwith travel eastward.” d'he mother took note of this, and, 
on the next morning, found out that really water came out from 

‘ A State in northern Coreuy Ma-tuan-Un chap. 324, p. I4v., wtiere our passage 
is quoted. 

® Barbarous, non Chinese tribes in tlie east. 

^ In Liaotuny. 

* The chief minister of T'diu/, the founder of the Shung dynasty iTGt) b.c. 
Many legends are current about his origin. 

^ In ancient times holes in tlie earth were u.sed as mortars. 

23 * 
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the mortar.' She went 10 Li eastward. Wlien she looked back 
to her native place, all was under water. Yi Yin’s destiny was not 
to be drowned, cons<* *(|uently his mother had a dream, and went away. 

The same principle holds good for the city of Li-yautj." 
Those whose fate was like that of Yi Yin, were c(‘rtainly roused 
beforehand, and removed to another [dace before the catastro[)he. 

When Duke lisiany of Cli i got into trouble, Duke Hn/in. the 
crown-|)rince, had to fight for his throne with T.'>e Chiu.^ Kunn 
Chting assisted Tse Chiu, Poo Shu* stood by Duke Hu<m. Kium 
Chung in a combat against duke Ibinn, shot at him with arrows, 
and hit him on the buckle of his belt. Man is g-enerallv 7 feet 
high,^ the belt clasps the waist, and the buckle attached to the 
belt covers only a spot less than an inch wide. Its smallness 
makes it difficult to be hit. Moreover, the [)ointed edge is curbed 
on its polished surface. All the arrows hitting tlie buckle are 
deflected. Yet Kuan Chung just hit the buckle in the middle. 'I'he 
arrow struck against it, and then fell down without deviating into 
the flesh on either side. Duke Hwins fate was wealth and honour, 
and a god hel[)ed him, so that the arrow hitting his buckle did 
not hurt him. 

King Kang of 67 /m® had five sons: — Tse Chao, TseYil, Tse Kan, 
Tse Hsi, and CK i Chi, who all were much liked by him. Hut 
having no son from his first wife, whom he might make his suc- 
cessor, he sacrificed to the mountains and rivers, and invoked the 
decision -of the gods. Together with his second wife Pa he buried 
a jade badge in the ancestral hall, and bade his five sons to enter 
after having feasted, and make obeisance. The later king K nng 
ste[)[)ed over it, Tse Yil reached it with his elbow, Tse Kan and 
Tse Ilsi both remained far from it. Ch' i ('hi was carried in as a 
baby. With each [>rostration he pressed on the to[> of the jade 
badge. When King Knng died, Tse Chao became King K ang,' but 
his son lost the kingdom. Tse Yü became King IJng,^ but wa.'< 

* Namely the underground water. 

2 Cf. p. 316. 

* In (>M6 B.c. Duke Hriang was assassinated by his nephew W« Vhih (Ch'nn- 
ch'ht in, 8). Tse Chiu was a brother of Duke (Juan. 

* Kuan Chung and Puo Shu Ya were bosom-friends. At the recominandation 
of Pao Shu Ya, Kuan Chung, later on, entered into the service of Duke Hunn, whom 
he had first oppo.sed. 

The ancient Chinese foot was much smaller than ours. 

* .^89-558 B.c. 

’ 558-543 B.c. 

* 539-527 B.C. 
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himself assassinated. Ttse Kan reigned but ten odd days. Tse Ilsi 
did not come into j)ower, and even was afraid of being beheatlcd. 
All were exterminated and left no progeny. Ch’i Chi mounted the 
throne later, and continued the sacrifices of the house of dtu^ for 
such had been the presage.* 

The duration of the reigns of tliese princes corresponded to 
the distance they kept from the jade badge, when prostrating 
themselves. The piece of jade was in the earth, while the five 
sons, unaware of it, entered one by one, and bowed nearer or 
farther off. When they pressed down the toj) of the jade orna- 
ment, tliey were, so to s])eak, induced by their spirits to kneel down. 

T u An l\H of Chin‘d out of hatred destroyed the sons of 
Chao Tnn.^ After the death of Chao So,* his wife had a posthumous 
child. When T u An Kn heard of it, he souglit it in the Palace.^ 
The mother ])ut it into her pantaloons, and swore the following 
oath: — “ The whole Chao family will be lost, if the child cries, it 
will not he so, if it does not utter a sound.” While being searched 
for, it did not cry at all. Then its escape could be elfected, and 
its life be saved. Ch ing Ying CJi i^ carried it away, and concealed 
it on a mountain. During Duke Ching's time,’ Han Chneh mentioiu'd 
it to the duke, who together with Ilan ChiXeh raised the orphan 
of Chao to his former rank, .so that he could continue the sacri- 
ficial rites of his family under the name of W^n Tae. The orphan 
of Chao did not utter a sound, as though its mouth had b«“cu closed. 
Thus the elevation of Wen Tse was predetermined by fate. 

Tlie mother of Han Kao Tsu, dame Liu, rejiosed on the banks 
of a large lake. In a dream, she met with a spirit. At that time 
there was a tempest with thunder and lightning. In the darkness a 
dragon appeared on high. The son, of which she was delivered, had 
an excellent character, but was very fond of wine, lie would buy 
wine on credit from Mrs. Wang and mother Wn. When he was drunk, 
he stopped, and lay down to sleep. Mrs. Wang and mother Wu then 
always saw some miraculous signs about him. Wiienever he re- 

* The Shi~chi chap. 40, p. 14 tells this story with nearly the same words, 
and has taken it from the Tso-chuan, Duke Cfiao 13th year. Vid. Let/ye, Chinrxr 
Classics Vol.V, p. 050, 1st col. and C/iarannes, JUrm. Hisloriqu/s Vol. IV, p. 367. 

* A minister of the State of Chin 597 b.c. 

* Also a minister of Chin and rival of T’u An Ku. 

* Likewise slain by 7"« An Ku. 

^ Chao So’s widow, being a daughter of the ducal house of Chin, had sought 
refuge in the palace. 

* A faithful adherent of Chao So. 

’ 598-579 B.C. 
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iiiaiiu'd to drink wine, the price of the wine tlien sold was many 
times as much as usual. 

Later on he walked into the lake, and cut a big snake into 
pieces with his hand. An old woman fdled the roads with her 
wails, crying that the Red Emperor had killed her son. This 
miracle being very striking was much talked about.* 

dt in SliUt llnnny Ti used to say that in the south-east there 
was the spirit of a son of heaven. Tlterefore he travelled ea.sf- 
ward in order to sup]>ress it. Phis was Kao Tsu’s spirit. Together 
with Lil IIou he. concealed himself amidst the marshes in the Many 
and T any Mountains.^ When Lii IIou with other [)CO[)le went in 
search for him, they always saw a vapour rising in a straight line 
above him, and thus discovered where he was.^ 

Later on Kao T.sn agreed with Hsiany Yu that wln)ever first 
entere<l the gates of ('Kin, should be king. Kao Tsu arrived first, 
which was deejily resented hy Ihumy Yil. Fan T säuj* said: — 
“ I [iray to look at his vapours. They all take the shape of a 
dragon, and have five colours: — they are those of the son of heaven. 
He must be despatched forthwith.” 

When Kao Tsu went to thank Hsiany Yii, the latter and Ya 
Fu'^ hatched a jilot to kill him. At their instigation Ihiany Chwiny 
[lerformed a dance with a drawn sword. 'Hsiany I*o, who knew 
their intentions, began to dance together with Hsiany Cliwmy, and 
no sooner was the sword raised over Kao Tsus head, than Hsiany 
Po covered him with his own body so, that the sword did not 
fall, and the murderous plot was not carried out.* At one time, 
Kao Tsu was rescued by (’hany JJany and Fan K uai,' and after 
all got off unhurt. Thereupon he swayed the whole emjiire. 

Wollen his mother conceived him, the s[)irit of a dragon made 
its appearance. When he grew up, peculiar clouds were seen about 
the wine shop. During the night, he killed a snake, and the 
snake s old mother lamented, and cried. ('Kin >ShiJi Huany Ti and 
La IIou saw an aureole above him. Hsiany Yn planned his assassina- 
tion, but Hsiany To jirotected him, and the scheme fell through. 

* (^’. the detailed account given in Chap. XVII. 

* The Munff Mountains were situated in Honan, the T'ang Mountains in Kan.*v. 

® These myths about the first emj)eror of tlie Han dynasty are related in 

almost tlie .same words in tlie Shi-chi chap. 8, p. Iv. 

* The famous counsellor of A'«« Tsus rival, HsUing } ti. 

^ The title of Fan T'sing. 

Tlie .story is told more in detail in the Shi-r/n chap. 7, p. 14v. 

' Partisans of A'oo Tsu, wlto.se .succe.ss is to a great extent due to their efforts. 
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He found sucl» helpmates as CJumg Liang and Fan K^iai. For 
there being signs pointing to his future wealth and honour, all 
things obeyed him, and men lent him their help and support. 

A younger brother of the Empress Dowager 7Vm,* of tlie 
name of Kuang Kuo, was, at the age of 4 or 5 years, robbed from 
his poor family, and sold, his people not knowing his whereabouts. 
More than ten times he was sold again to other familie^s, till he 
came to l-yang? There he went on the hills for his master to 
make chareoal: — When it grew cold at night, over a hundred 
people lay down under the coal. The coal collapsed, and all were 
crushed to death, save Kuang Kw>, who managed to escape. Me 
then divined himself, and ascertained that, after a certain number 
of days, he would he made a mar(|uis. He left his home, and 
betook himself to Chang-an.^ There he learned that the Empress Tou 
hatl lately settled her family at Kunn-chin in CKing-lto.* lie rejiorted 
himself to the emperor. I'lie Empress Dowager prevailed uj)on C/ting 
7i to grant him an audience. What he replied to the questions 
about his origin proved true, and the emperor made him rich 
presents. At the acc.ession of WM Ti,^ Kuang Kuo was created a 
marquis of Chang Wu. When the coal heaps came down, more 
than a hundred people were killed, only Kuang Kuo escaped. Being 
preserved by fate for wealth and honour, he did not only keep 
ali ve, but was made a marquis to boot. 

Yü Tse Ta, a native of Timg Kuan in ('li came into the 

world at night. His mother beheld something like a skein of silk 
over him, which went up to heaven. She asked other people’s advit’e 
about it. All were agreed that it was an auspicious fluid foreboding 
honour, which reached up to heaven. Yii Tse Ta, whengrown iq>, became 
an official, and was promoted to the rank of Minister of Education. 

Kuang W^n Po^ from P^u-fan^ in llo-tung^ was likewise born 
about midnight. At that time some one called his father’s name 

' The wife of the emperor Wo* Ti, 179-15G b.c., and tlie mother of Chiruj 
Ti, 156-140. 

“ A district in Honanfu. 

® The capital under the former Han dynasty. 

* Ch'mg-ho, a State in Honan, the present prefecture of K'ai-fng-ßi, of 
which Ktuzn-chin formed a district. 

^ Probably a misprint for W« Ti; for W« Ti, not HTti Ti succeeded Chinq Ti. 

® In K’ai-f^g-fu {H(man), 

’ The T*ai-p'ing-yü-lan quoting this passage writes T^ang Wen Po. Nothing 
more is to be learned about this person from the cyclopedias. 

“ The modern P'u-chou in Shansi. 

^ Literally:— the country e<ist of the (Yellow) River. 
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from witliout doors. The fatlier went out, and re])Iied, but nobody 
was to be seen, only a big wooden stick was planted next to the 
door. He understood well that it was different from common ones. 
The father took the stick into his house, and showed it to some- 
body, who prognosticated tlie future from it, saying: — “A lucky 
omen, indeed. When Kiinng HV/j Po is grown up, he will study, 
and in his official career be appointed prefect of Kwing-hau.''^ Kuang 
Whi Po was to be wealthy and honoured, tlierefore his father was 
presented with the stick. The diviner, as it were, implied that the 
stick represented the strength of tlie child. 

On the day Chia-tse^ in the twelftli moon of tlie first year 
Chien-j) ing,^ when the Emperor Kuang W w 7V saw the light in the 
second hall of the seraglio in the rear of the Chi-yang palace,* * ** 
his father was magistrate of Chi-yang.^ During the night this room 
was lighted of itself without there being any fire. His father 
summoiK'd the secretary Clinng Lan, and despatched him to <*onsult 
a fortune-teller. Tor that purpose Ch ung Lan, accompanied by the 
groom Su Yung, went to Wang Cli ang Sun.s place. Wang Ch ang Sun 
said to the two: — “ 'I'hat is a lucky thing, I cannot say more.” 
That same year a blade of grain grew among house-leek and wall- 
pep[)cr. It had three roots, one stalk, and nine care, and was by 
one to two feet higher than a common one, it being an auspicious 
blade." 

At the beginning of Yuan 'I'i's" reign a phenix alighted on 
the Chi-yang kung. Hence there exists still to-day in the Chi-yaug 
palace a phenix cottage. Yuan Ti together with Li Fu and others 
travelled into the region of Ch'ai.^ On the road they fell in with 
insurgents, and greatly alarmed, fled to the old cottage of Chi-yang. 
When they arrived, they beheld a red glare like fire just south 
from the road leading to the old cottage. A stream of light went 
up to heaven, and after a moment was gone. 


‘ An ancient name of the region about Ch'auf-iu and T'ung-cKuan in Sgf-chuan. 

2 Tlie first number of the sexagenary cycle. 

* 6 2 B.c. 

* This palace, once used by the Emperor Han \Vu Ti as a travelling lodge, 
had been closed. Kuang W'u TCs father finding his yanien too wet to live in, had 
moved into the old palace, and installed himself in tlie halls at the back. 

^ The modern T'snn-chnt-fu in Shantung. 

® Cf. T’fii-p'ing-gii-Uin {Kuang Wu Ti) where the Tung-kuan Han-chi is quoted. 

^ Han Yuan Ti 48-32 b.c. The Tung-kuan Han-chi relates that the phenix 
came down at the birth of Kuang Wu Ti, 6 b.c. 

** An old name of T ai-an-lmien in Shantung. 
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At Wang Mang's time, the Lord Marshal Su Fo A could dis- 
tinguish the currents of air. When, on an embassy, he passed 
througli the suburb of Ct/vang-ling,^ he found the air very l)risk 
and fresh. Ktiang VL« Ti came to Ilo-pin,^ wliere he had an inter- 
view with Su Po A. He put to him the question: — “ How did you 
know that a lucky wind was blowing, minister, when you [>assed 
Cli tuing-lingT' — “Only because I saw the air brisk and fresli'’ was 
Sn Po A's reply. 

Ergo, when by Heaven’s decree a new man is to rise, and a 
wise emperor to come forth, the manifestations of the original (luid 
before and after c^n clearly be made out.^ But, when there is 
only a succession of power, and a continuation of former institu- 
tions, insomuch as the latter serve as a basis, then the manifesta- 
tions of the heavenly fluid are not worth mentioning.* * When there 
is a complete revolution, and a new dragon rises, he starts from 
very small beginnings, and passes first through all sorts of calamities, 
as in the case of llau Kcu> Tm and KuangWn 7V.® Were they not 
u.shered in with wonderful signs from heaven, men, and spirits, and 
great splendour? 

* A city in Honan. 

* Under the Han a district “north of the Yellow River,” corresponding to 
the modem P'ing-ht^hsien in Shansi. 

* In case of a great political revolution. 

* In case of regular succession, the son following the father. 

Both founders of new dynasties. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

On Divination [Pu-shih). 

Tl»e world believes in divination witli shells and weeds. The 
Hrst class of diviners (juestion Heaven, they say; the second. Earth. 
Milfoil has somethino; spiritual, tortoises are divine, and omens and 
signs respond, when asked. Therefore they disregard the advice 
of their friends, and take to divination, they neglect what is right 
and wrong, and trust solely to lucky and unlucky- portents. lu 
their belief. Heaven and Earth really make their wishes known, 
and weeds and tortoises verily possess spiritual powers. 

As a matter of fact, divinej*s do not ask Heaven and Earth, 
nor have weeds or tortoises sj)iritual (jualities. That they have, 
and that Heaven and Earth are being interrogated, is an idea of 
common scholars. How can we prove that? 

Tse Lu asked Confurim saying, “ A pig’s shoulder and a sheep’s 
leg can serve as omens, and from creepers, rushes, straws, and 
duckweed we can foreknow destiny. What need is there then for 
milfoil and tortoises?” 

‘That is not correct,’ .said (oufiu’itt.s, ‘for their names are es- 
sential. The milfoil’s name means old, and the tortoise’s, aged.' 
In order to elucidate doubtful things, one must ask the old and 
the aged.’ 

According to this reply, milfoil is not spiritual, and the tortoise 
is not divine. From the fa(!t that importance is attached to their 
names, it does not follow that they really possess such qualities. 
Since they do not possess those cjualities, we know that they are 
not gifted with supernatural powers, and, as they do not possess 
these, it is plain that Heaven and Earth cannot be asked through 
their medium. 

.Moreover, where are the mouths and the ears of Heaven and 
Earth, that they may be tjuestioned? Heaven obeys the same laws 


' A gratuitous etymology, of wliicli the Chinese are very fond. ShiJi 
= milfoil and huei =. tortoise have nothing whatever to do with cA'i = old 
and kin = aged. 
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as mau. To form a conception of Heaven, we must start from human 
affairs, VVHien we ask anybody, we cannot learn his opinion, unless 
we see him ourselves before us, and personally address him. If we 
wish to ask Heaven, Heaven is high, and its ears are far away 
from us. Provided that Heaven has no ears, it is incorporeal, and 
being incorporeal, it is air. How could air like clouds and fog 
speak to us? 

By milfoil they ask the Eartli. Earth has a body like man, 
but, as its ears are not near us, it cannot hear us, and not hear- 
ing us, its month does not sj>eak to us. In line, if they s[>eak 
of (juestioning Heaven,' Heaven being air cannot send omens, and, 
if thev address themselves to Earth, the ears of Earth are far, and 
cannot hear us. What reliable proofs are there for the assertion 
that Heaven and Earth s[)cak to man? 

We are living between Heaven and Earth, as lice do on the 
human body. If those lii*e, desirous of learning man’s opinion, were 
emitting so»mds near his ear, he would not hear them. Why? 
Because there is such an enormous difference of size, that their 
utterances wo\dd remain inaudible. Now, let us suppose that a 
pigmy like a man puts questions to Heaven and Earth, which are 
so immense: how coidd thev understand his words, and how become 
acquainted with his wishes? 

Some maintain that man carries the fluid of Heaven and p]arth 
in his bosom. This fluid in the body is the mind, 1 daresay. When 
jTian is going to divine hy weeds and shells, he puts questions to 
the milfoil and the tortoise, d'he replies which he hears with his 
ears, his mind regards like its own thoughts. From the depth of 
the bosom and the stomach the mind hears the exj)lanation. d hus, 
when the tortoise is cut to |)ieces‘and thedivining stalks grasped, 
omens and signs appear. Man thinks with his mind, but when in 
his thoughts he cannot arrive at a decision, he consults the milfoil 
and the tortoise. In case their omens and signs harmonize with 
the thoughts, the mind may be said to have been a good adviser. 

Yet it hap|)ens that the heart regards something as feasable, 
but the omens and signs are inauspicious, or these are felicitous, 
but the heart considers them as unlucky. Now, the thouglits are 
one’s own s])irit, and that which causes the omens and signs is 
also one’s spirit. In the bosom, the spirit of a body becomes the. 
mental power, and outside the bosom, omens and signs. It is, as 

' From Chiunu/ Txe chap. 20, p. 4v. it appears ifiat for divining purposes the 
tortoise sliell used to be cut into 72 pieces or divining slips. 
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if a man entei’s a house, and sits down, or goes out tli rough the 
door. The walking and sitting makes no dilferenee in his ideas, 
and entering or issuing iloes not change his feelings. Provided that 
the mind produces omens and signs, they would not he op|)osed 
to man’s thoughts. 

Heaven and Earth have a body, therefore they c^n move. In 
so far as they »’an move, tliey are like living beings, and being 
alive, they resemble man. To ask a living man, we must use a 
living person, then we can be sure of a reply. Should we emjdoy 
a dead man for this purpose, we would certainly not obtain an 
answer. Now, Heaven and F^arth are both alive, and milfoil and 
tortoises are dead. How could we elicit a reply by asking the 
living through the dead? Ihe. shell of a dried tortoise and the 
stalk of a withered weed are supposed to question living Heaven 
and Earth! Ergo the common assertion that Heaven and P2arth 
respond is quite erroneous. 

If milfoil and tortoises be like tablets, omens and signs would 
represent the written characters thereon, and resemble the instruc- 
tions emanating from a j>rince. But where would be the mouths 
and the ears of Heaven and Earth, that such instructions might 
be possible? “How can Heaven speak? ” said Confucius. “ The four 
seasons roll on, and the various things are produced.” ' 

Heaven does not s])eak, nor does it hear what men say. 
Heaven’s nature is said to be .spontaneity and non-interference. Now, 
if [)Coj)le question Heaven and Earth, and they respond, this re- 
sponse would require that interference be coupled with spontaneity. 

According to the text of the l-king^ the art of grasping the 
straws consists in sorting them into two parcels to resemble Heaven 
and Earth, in gras[)ing them by fours in imitation of the four 
seasons, and in returning the superfluous straws as an emblem of 
an intercalary montli.^ I’hese resemblances are marked with the 
object of forming tlie neees.sary number of diagrams, and not a 
Avord is said about Heaven and Earth conjointly replying to man. 
It is usual among men to answer, Avhen asked, and not to reply, 
unless there be any question. Should anybody knock at other 
people’s door without any reason, not Avishing anything, or make 
a useless discourse in their presence, Avithout asking their opinion, 
the master of the house Avould laugh, but not reply, or he Avould 
become angry, and not give an ansAver. Noav, let a diviner per- 

> AnaUcts XVII, 19. 

Yi-king^ Chi-Vse I {Legge’ s traiisl. p. 3<>.S). 
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forate a tortoise shell in sheer play, or sort tlie milfoil for nothing, 
and thus mock Heaven and Earth, he would obtain omens and 
signs all the same. Would Heaven and Earth then reply indis- 
i;riminately ? Or let a man revile Heaven, while divining by shells, 
or heat the Earth, while drawing the lots, which is the height of 
imj)iety, he would obtain omens and signs nevertheless. If omens 
and signs are the spirit of Heaven and Earth, why do they not 
extinguish the fire of the diviner,' burn his hand, shake his fingers, 
<listurb his signs, strike his body with |)ainfnl diseases, and cause 
his blood to freeze and to boil, instead of still showing him omens 
and sending signs? Do Heaven and Earth not fear the bother, and 
not disdain to take this trouble? Looking at the problem from this 
point of view it becomes plain to us that the divinei’s do not ask 
Heaven and Earth, and that omens and signs are not the replies 
of the latter. 

Besides, those who divine are sure to be either lucky or un- 
lucky. Some are of opinion that good and bad luck correspond 
to the good and the bad actions of mankind. Thus bliss and 
felicity would accompany goodness, and <‘alamitous cdianges follow 
in the rear of badness. Good or bad government is the result of 
goodness or badness, but I doubt that Heaven and Earth purposely 
rejdy, when questioned by diviners. When a lucky man cuts up 
a tortois«*, he finds auspicious omens, whereas an unlucky one, 
grasping the milfoil, obtains contrary signs. This will be shown by 
the following examples. 

Chou was the worst of rulers: during his reigti there was an 
abundance of calamitous events. Seventy times the torhnse was 
consulted, and the replies were always unlucky, t herefore Tm 
said, “ Excellent men and the great tortoise dare not know any- 
thing about happiness. The worthy are not called to office, and 
the large tortoi.se does not give good omens. A catastrophe is 
impending.” •’ 

When King \Vu of Chou received the heavenly apjiointment, 
and Kao Tsu ascended the dragon throne, Ih‘aven and men con- 
jointly lent them their aid, and there were great numbers of wonders 
and miracles. I'he sons of Fthit/ and Cel' divined by shells, and 

‘ Which he use.s in burning the tortoise shell. 

® The minister of 

* Cf. Shu-kinn, HM no Can Li and Shi-rhi chap. H K'haiutnnesi, Hist. 

Vol. I, p. 204). 

♦ The countrymen of Kuo Tm, who was born in Fntp, in the sub-prcfecture 
of Cei in Kiangsu. 
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they likewise received propitious replies. The omens which a lucky 
man attracts by his personality are invariably good, whereas 
those brought about by the doings of an unlucky person are 
always bad. 

When ShUi 7’ m‘* of Wei died, he had no rightful heir, but 
six illegitimate sons.'-^ They divined, who would be the suce.essor, 
and made out that bathing and the wearing of gems would afford 
an omen. Five of the sons tot>k a bath, and atlorned themselves 
with precious stones, but i>hih C!i i Tse^ said, “Who, being in mourn- 
ing for a parent, can bathe and wear gems?” Hence he did not 
bathe, nor wear any gems. It was he who hit the omen. The men 
of He/ divining confided in the wisdom of the tortoise,^ but it did 
not possess any wisdom, the wise one was iShiJt Ch i Tse himself. 
He governed his State well, and what he said was excellent, hence 
the f(‘licitous a\iguries. Had no recourse been taken to divination 
at that time, and the j)eople alone be consulted, they would never- 
theless have declared in his favour. Why? Because the heart and 
its feelings are nothing else than luck and inishaj). If this be true, 
it disposes of the truth of divination. While the shells are b(*ing 
cut in pieces, and the straws sorted, omens and signs take place 
spontaneously, and while they appear, happiness and misfortune 
ha]>pen of their own accord, and the lucky as well as the unlucky 
fall in with them by chance. 

The lucky meet with good omens, whereas the unlucky en- 
counter bad signs. Thus wherever the lucky pass, things are 
pleasant to them, and wherever they look, they behold felicitous 
objects. Yet those pleasant things and felicitous objects are not 
special auguries for the lucky. In a similar manner the unlucky 
encounter all sorts of hardships on their way. These good and 
bad things are not the response of Heaven, it is by chance that 
they fall to the lot of the good and the bad. The lucky and un- 
lucky omens obtained by cutting the tortoise and drawing the 
milfoil are like the happiness and the unhappiness which we ex- 
perience. This much we gather from the I’ollowing instances. 

When King Ww of Chon was down-spirited, the Duke of 
Chou consulted three tortoises, and said that he would meet with 

* The Li-ki writes Shih T'ai ( 'hung. 

'■* From his concubines. 

“ A feudal lord in Wei, mentioned in the Tm-chuan, Duke (.'hunng 12th year 
(fit'l B.C.), ,*18 influencing the policy of his native State. 

^ So far the story is culled from the Li-ki, 'fan Knng 11 {Legge, Sttcred Booh 
Vol. XXVTl, p. 181). 
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success.* When the minister of Chnnng SIni,- had got a son, 

he drew the lots with the lielp of the Yi-kiny and em-mintered the 
.‘I6th diagram,"* which became the 15th.® In regard to tlie divination 
with shells the term to meei^ is used, and the expression to encounter 
is applied to the drawing of straws. Thus, as a matter of fact, 
the replies were obtained by mere chance, and were not the out- 
come of goodness or badness. 

d'he good meet with happiness, and the wicked encounter mis- 
fortune. The law of Heaven is spontaneity, it does nothing fur 
the sake of man. The happiness attending the government of a 
ruler must be judged by the same principle. When a prince chances 
to be virtuous, it just so happens that there is peace and joy, and 
that many wonderful and auspicious things appear. Contrariwise, 
when there happens to be a degenerate ruler, all this is reversed. 

There are many people discoui'sing on divination, but very 
few who undei*8tand its real meaning. Some hold that divination 
must not be j)ractised by itself, but that circumstances are to be 
taken into account. The tortoise being cut, and the milfoil graspe«!, 
omens and signs appear. Seeing unusual signs, the diviners resort 
to their imagination: auspicious omens they explain as disastrous, 
and unlucky signs as auspicious. If in such a case luck and mis- 
hap do not become manifest, people say that divination is not to 
be trusted. 

When King Hu of Chou destroyed ('hou,'^ the interpreters [)ut 
a bad construction upon the omens, and spoke of a great calamity. 
I' ai Kuug flung the stalks away, and trampled upon the tortoise 
saying, “How can dried bones and dead herbs know fat«*?” 

In case the omens and signs obtained by divination do not 
correspond to happiness and misfortune, there must have been a 


* The Duke of CViot/ liad built three altars to his iliree ancestors, whont he 
consulted on the fate of his sick brother W« W'ung. He probably had one tortoise 
for each altar. (Cf. 8hi-chi chap. 33, p. Iv. and p. 3H5.) 

* Sku Sun Ckuang Shu or Shu Sun Te ('h'-n. When lie died in (503 b.c., he 
received the posthumous name Chuang. 

* The same as Shu Sun Mu Tse mentioned in Chap. XVII. His clan name 
was Shu Sun, Mu being his posthumous title. 

* The diagram Ming-i. 

® The diagram (,'h'ien. Wang C'h’ung here (juotes a passage from the Tfto- 
’-/uion, Duke Ch\to 5th year [Legge Vol. V, I’t. II, p. (504) where the expression 
“ encountered ” i® is used. 


’ 'I’he last emperor of the Shung dynasty, ( 'hint Hein 
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mistake. When the soothsayers are unable to ascertain fate, it is 
thrown into confusion, and owing to this (infusion T cd Kung dis- 
|)araged divination. 

Divination by shells and stalks bears a resemblance to the 
administration of a wise emperor, and the omens of divination are 
like the auspicious portents during the. reign of such an emperor, 
riiese portents are unusual, and the omens are extraordinary and 
marvellous. It is for this reason that the diviners fall into error, 
and it is the unusual which blindfolds the emperor’s advisers to 
such a degree, that in their blindne.ss they declare a peaceful govern- 
ment to be mismanaged, and in their error call bad what is auspi- 
cious. Lucky omens a lucky raau can fall in with, and, when 
during a reign aus])icious portents are met with, it is a manifestation 
of the virtue of a wise ruler. When the King of Chou destroyed 
67(om, he encountered the omens of a bird and a tish, why did his 
diviners regard these as unlucky omens? Had King TIV,« elevation 
not been predestinated, he ought not to have met with portents, 
when going out. Provided tliat it was Wu Wang\^ fate to rise, the 
diviners should not have tliought it inauspicious. Thus, since the 
divination for King Wu could not be unlucky, but was declared to 
be so, this interpretation was erroneous. 

When Lu was going to attack YUeh^ the diviners by milfoil 
gave their verdict to the ellect that the tri[)od had broken its leg. 
Tse Kung ex[)lained this as evil. Why? Because the tripod had its 
leg broken, and for moving on one uses the legs, ('onsequently 
he considered it unlucky, (’onßtcius^ on the other hand, exjilained 
it as lucky, saying, “ The peo])le of Yileh are living on the water: 
to reach them one requires boats, not legs.” Therefore he willed 
it lucky. JjU invaded Yüeh^ and in fact defeated it. 

Tse King explained the breaking of the leg of the tripod as 
evil, just as the interpretation of the divineis of Chou was adverse. 
But in spite of this adverse comment there was certainly luck, and 
in accordance with the right explanation of the broken leg Ywh 
could be invaded. In ('hou there were many persons who could 
give a straightforward interpretation like Tse Kung^ but very few 
gifted with the same subtle reasoning power as (hn/ucius. ('onse- 
quently, upon viewing an unusual omen, they were unable to catch 
the meaning. 

Because Wu Wang had no fault, when the divining took 
place, and nevertheless got a bad omen, people think that divi- 
nation must not be practised by itself, and is but of little service 
in government. But it serves to show that there are s[)iritual 
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powers, and that a plan is not merely tlie production of some- 
body’s brain.* * 

Writers and chroniclere have collected all sorts of events, as 
Han t ei Tse for instanci*, who in his chapter on the embellishment 
of false doctrines’* examines the proofs of those manifestations. 
Tliere he depreciates divination by shells, stigmatises that by weeds, 
and condemns the common belief in th<‘ir usefulness. As a matter 
of fact, divination can be made use of, yet it happens that the 
diviners are mistaken in their interpretations. In the chapter Uung- 
fan we read conc(‘rning the investigation of doubts that, as regards 
exceptional portents explained by divination, the son of heaven must 
be a.sked, but that sometimes the ministere and officials are also 
able to offer a solution.* Owing to this inability to give a correct 
explanation, omens and signs often do not prove true, hence the 
distrust in the usefulness of divination. 

Duke H m of Chhi was at war with the viscount of Cii u. Me 
dreamt that he was wrestling with King Ch' eng * who gained the 
upper hand, and sucked liis brains. This was interpreted as in- 
auspicious, but Chin Fnn^ said. “It is lucky. Your Highness coidd 
look up to heaven, while CF n was bending down under the weight 
of his guilt. Sucking your brains means softening and craving for 
mercy.”’* The battle was fought, and Chiu was in fact victorious, 
as Chin Fan had prognosticated. 

The interpretation of dreams is like the explanation of the 
signs of the tortoise. The oneirocritics of Chin did not see the 
j)urport of the visions, as the diviners of Chou did not understand 
the nature of the omens of the tortoise-shell. Visions are perfectly 
true, and omens perfectly correct, but human knowledge is un- 
sufficient, and the reasoning therefore not to the point. 

There is still another report, according to which King IT«, when 
attacking Chou, consulted the tortoise, but the tortoise was de- 
formed.’ The diviners regarded this as very unpropitious, but T ui 


* Those in power win the people over to their views by .showing that tlie 
omens are favourable, and that the spirits causing them give tlicir appro^'al. 

* Chapter XIX of llati Fei Tse’s work. 

’ Cf. Skti-king, Ilung-fan, Pt. V, Bk. IV, 20 {Ugge Vol. Ill, Ft II, p. 3;14). 

* The viscount of CHu, who styled himself king. 

* The 'I' (K)-chuan calls him Tue Fan. 

* Quotation from the Tm-chuan, Duke HM 28th year (631 b.c.). 

' I sumnse from the context that the character must denote some 

deformity of the tortoise. Kang-hi says in the appendix that the meaning is 
unknown. 


Hitt d. Sent. r. Orient. Sprachrn. 1906. I. Abt. 
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Kuug said, “ The deformation of the tortoise means bad luck for 
sacrifices, but victory in war.” King Wu followed his advice, and 
at length destroyed Chou. If this be really so, this stor}" is like 
the utterances of Coitfuvius- on the diagrams, and Chin Fans inter- 
j)retation of the dream. Omens and signs are true by any means, 
if good and bad fortunes do not happen as predicted, it is the 
fault of the diviners who do not understand their business. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


On Death {Lun-sse). 


People say tliat the dead become ghosts, are conscious, and 
can hurt men. Let us examine this by comparing men witli other 
beings: — 

The dead do not become gliosts, have no consciousness, and 
cannot injure others. How do we know this? We know it from 
other beings. Man is a being, and other creatures are likewise 
beings. When a creature die.s, it does not become a ghost, for 
wliat reason then must man alone become a ghost, when lie ex- 
pires? In this world you can separate man from other creatures, 
but not on the ground that he becomes a ghost. The faculty to 
become a ghost cannot be a ilistinctive mark. If, on the other 
band, there is no difference between man and other creatures, we 
have no reason cither to supjiose that man may become a ghost. 

Man lives by the vital fluid. When he dies, this vital fluid 
is exhausted. It resides in the arteries. At death the pulse stops, 
and the vital fluid ceases to work; then the body decays, and 
turns into earth and clay. By what could it become a ghost? 

Without ears or eyes men have no perceptions. In this 
respect the deaf and the blind resemble plants and trees. But arc 
men, whose vital fluid is gone, merely as if they had no eye«, or 
no ears? No. their decay means complete dissolution. 

That which is diffuse and invisible, is called a ghost, or a 
spirit. When people perceive the shape of a ghost or a spirit, it 
cannot be the vital fluid of a dead man, because ghost and spirit 
are only designations for something diffuse and invisible. When a 
man dies, his spirit ascends to heaven, and his bones return to 
the earth, therefore they are called Kwei (ghost) * which means “ to 
return.”- A spirit (Sh^n) is something difiuse and shapeless. 

Some say that ghost and spirit are names of activity and 
pa.ssivity. The passive, principle oj)poses things and returns, hence 
its name Kuei (ghost). The active principle fosters and produces 
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thin^;s, and tlierefore is called ShM (spirit),’ which means “ to ex- 
tend.”’’ I'his is re-iterated without end. When it finishes, it be- 
gins again. 

Man lives by the spiritual fluid. When he dies, he again 
returns this spiritual fluid. Activity and passivity are spoken of 
as spirit and ghost. When man dies, one speaks likewise of his 
spirit and his ghost. 

The fluid becomes man, just as water turns into ice. The 
water crystallises to ice, and the fluid coagulates, and forms man. 
The ice melting becomes water, and man dying becomes spirit 
again. It is called spirit, just as molten ice resumes the name 

water. When we have a man before us, we use another name. 

Hence there are no proofs for the assertion that the dead pos8e,ss 
knowledge, or that they (jan take a form, and injure people. 

When men see ghosts, they appear like living men. Just 
from the fact that they have the shape of living men we can infer 
that they cannot be the essence of the dead, as will be seen fn>m 
the following: — 

Fill a bag with rice, and a sack with millet. The rice in 

the bag is like the millet in the sack. Full, they look strong, 

stand upright, and can be seen. Looking at them from afar, people 
know that they are a bag of rice, and a sack of millet, because 
their forms correspond to their contents, and thus become per- 
ceptible. If the bag has a hole, the rice runs out, aud if the .sack 
is damaged, the millet is spilt. Then the bag and the sack col- 
lapse, and are no more visible, wlien looked at from afar. 

Man’s vital fluid resides in the body, as the millet and the 
rics do in the bag and the sack. At death the body decays, and 
the vital fluid disperses, just as the millet and the rice escape from 
the pierced or damaged bag, or sack. When the millet or the rice 
are gone, the bag and the sack do not take a form again. How 
then could there be a visible body again, after the vital fluid has 
been scattered and lost? 

When animals die, their flesh decomposes, but their skin and 
their hair still remain, and can be worked into a fur, which ap- 
pears still to have the shaj)e of an animal. Therefore dog thieves 
will don dog skins. People then do not discover them, because 
disguised in a dog’s fur-skin, they do not rouse any suspicion. 

Now, when a man dies. Ids skin and hair are destroyed. 
Provided that his vital force did still exist, how could the spirit 
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again enter the same body, and become visible? The dead cannot 
borrow llie body of a living man to re-appear, neither can the 
living borrow the soul of the deatl to disappear. 

The Six Animals* can only be transformed into a human 
shape as long as their bodies and their vital fluid are still un- 
impaired. When they die, their bodies putrefy, and even, if they 
possess the courage and the audacity of a tiger or a rhinoceros, 
they can no more be metamorphosed. Nin Ai, duke of Lu‘^ during 
an illness coidd be transformed into a tiger, because he was not 
yet dead. It happens that a living body is transformed into 
another living body, but not that a dead body is changed into a 
living one. 


From the time, when heaven and earth were set in order, 
and the reign of the “ Human Emperors ”•* downward people died 
at their allotted time. Of those, who expired in their middle age, 
or quite young, millions and millions might be counted, d he 
number of the persons actually living would be less than that of 
those who died. If we suppose that after death a man becomes 
a ghost, there would be a ghost on every road, and at every 
step. Should men appear as ghosts after dealli, then tens of 
thousands of ghosts ought to be seen. They would fill the halls, 
throng the courts, and block the streets and alleys, instead of the 
one or two w’hich are occasionally met with. 

When a man has died on a battle-field, they sav that his 
blood becomes a will-o’-the-wisp. The blood is the vital force of 
the living. Tlie will-o’-the-wisp seen by j)eople, while walking at 
night, has no human form, it is desultory and concentrated like 
a light. Though being the blood of a dead man, it does not re- 
semble a human shape in form, how then could a man, whose 
vital force is gone, still appear with a human body? 

If the ghosts seen all looked like dead men, there might be 
some doubt left that the dead become ghosts, and sometimes even 
assume human form. 


‘ The Six Domestic Animals are:— the Itorse, the ox, the goat, the pig, the 
dog, and the fowl. 

» Cf. Chap. XXVII. 

• A series of mythical rulers of remotest antiquity. 
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Sick people see ghosts, and say that So-and-So lias come to 
them. At that time So-and-So was not yet dead, but the fluid 
ptTceived resembled him. If the dead become ghosts, how is it 
that sick people see the bodies of the living? 


The nature of heaven and earth is such, that a new fire can 
be lighted, but an extinguished fire cannot be set ablaze again. A 
new man can be born, but a dead one cannot be resurrected. If 
I)urut-out ashes could be kindled again into a blazing fire, 1 would 
be very much of ojnnion that the dead might take a bodily form 
again. Since, however, an extinguished fire cannot burn again, we 
are led to the conclusion that the dead cannot become ghosts. 

Ghosts are considered to be the vital spirits of the dead. If 
this were really the case, people seeing ghosts ought to see their 
bodies naked only, but not wearing dre.sses, or irovered with gar- 
ments, because garments have no vital spirits. When men die, 
their clothes become decoinjio.sed together with their bodies, how 
could they be put on again? 

The vital s[)irits have their original seat in the blood fluid, 
and this fluid always adheres to the body. If notwithstanding the 
decay of the body the vital spirits were still extant, they might 
become gbosts. Now garments are made of silk stufls and other 
fabrics. During man’s life-time his blood fluid does ntit permeate 
them, nor have they any blood of their own. W’hen the body is 
destroyed, they share its fate, how could they of themselves rc- 
assume the shape of garments. (Consequently, if ghosts are seen 
whi<;h bear a re.semblance to dresses, they must also be like bodies, 
and if they are, we know that they cannot be the vital spirits of 
the dead. 

Since the dead c.annot become ghosts, they cannot have any 
consciousness either. We infer this from the fact that before their 
birth men have no consciousness. Before they are born, they form 
part of the primogenial fluid, and when they die, they revert to 
it. This primogenial fluid is vague and difTuse, and the human 
fluid, a part of it. Anterior to his birth, man is devoid of c(m- 
scionsness, and at his death he returns to this original state of 
unconsciousness, for how should he be conscious? 

Alan is intelligent and sagacious, because he has in himself 
the fluid of the Five Virtues, which is in him, because the Five 
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Organs ' are in his body. As long as tlie five parts are uninjured, 
man is bright and clever, but, when they become diseased, his 
intellect is diinmed and confused, which is tantamount to stupidity 
and dullness. 

After death the five inward parts putrefy, and, wlien they do 
so, the five virtues lose their substratum. That which harbours 
intelligen<^e is destroyed, and that which is called intelligence dis- 
ap|)ears. The body requires the fluid for its maintenance, and the 
fluid, the body to become conscious. There is no fire in the world 
burning quite of itself, how could there he an essence without a 
body, but conscious of itself? 

Man’s death is like slee[), and sleep comes next to a trance, - 
which resembles death. If a man does not wake up again from 
a trance, he dies. If he awakes, he returns from death, as though 
be had been asleep. Thus sleep, a trance, and death are essen- 
tsally the same. A sleeper cannot know what lie did, when he 
was awake, as a dead man is unaware of his doings during his 
life-time. People may talk or do anything bj' the side of a sleep- 
ing man, he does not know, and so the dead man has no con- 
sciousness of the good or bad ai^tions performed in front of his 
coffin. When a man is asleep, his vital fluid is still there, and his 
body intact, and yet he is unconscious. How much more must 
this be the case with a deacl man, whose vital spirit is scattered 
and gone, and whose body is in a state of decay? 

When a man has been beaten and hurt by another, he goes 
to the magistrate, and makes his complaint, because lu‘ c.an talk 
to people, and is conscious. But, when a person is slain by some- 
body, the murderer is unknown, his family perhajis not knowing 
even the place, wdiere his corpse is lying. If under such circum- 
stances the murdered man was conscious, he would assuredly be 
filled with the greatest wrath against his murderer. He ought to 
be able to speak into the magistrate’s ear, and give him the name 
of the miscreant, and, if he were able to go home, and speak to 
his people, he would inform them, where the body was. But all 
that he cannot do. That shows that he has no consciousness. 


' Tlifi Five Virtues are: — Benevolence, Justice, Propriety, Knowledge, and 
Tnith; the Five Organs: — the Heart, the Liver, tlie Stomach, the Lungs, and the 
Kidney.s. 

“ No dictionary gives this meaning for tUen which usually means “ to 

exterminate, to cut off, to cease.” But it cannot be anything else here. The (’hine.se 
of to-day will likewise call a faint “death,” or “small death,” hMao-attr 
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Nüw-a-(lays, living j)Prsons in a tram*e will sometimes as mediums 
speak lor those who have died, and diviners, striking black chonls. 
will call down the dead, whose souls then will talk through the divi- 
ner's mouth. All that is brag and wild talk. If it be not men* 
gossip, then we have a manifestation of the vital fluid of some being. 

Some .say that the spirit cannot speak. If it c.annot speak, 
it cannot have any knowledge either. Knowledge requires a force, 
just as sj)eech does. 

Anterior to man’s death, his mental faculties and vital spirit 
are all in order. When he falls sick, he becomes giddy, and his 
vital spirit is affected. Death is the climax of sickness. If even 
during a sickness, which is only a small beginning of death, a 
man feels confused and giddy, how will it be, wlten the climax 
is reached? When the vital spirit is seriously affected, it loses its 
consciousness, and when it is scattered altogether? 

Human death is like the extinction of fire. When a fire is 
extinguished, its light does not shine any more, and when man 
dies, his intellect does not perceive any more. The nature of both 
is the same. If people nevertheless pretend tliat the dead have 
knowledge, they are mistaken. What is the difference between a 
sick man about to die and a light about to go out? When a light 
is extinguished, its radiation is dispersed, and only the candle 
remains. When man has died, his vital force is gone, and the 
body alone remains. To assert that a person after death is still 
conscious is like saying that an extinguished light shines again. 

During the chilly winter months the cold air prevails, and 
water turns into ice. At the approacli of spring, the air becomes 
warm, and the ice melts to water. Man is born in tlie universe, 
as ice is produced, so to say. The Yang and the Yin fluids cry- 
stallise, and produce man. When his years are completed, and 
his span of life comes to its end, he dies, and reverts to those 
fluids. As spring water cannot freeze again, so the soul of a dead 
man cannot become a body again. 

Let us suj)pose that a jealous husband and a jealous wife are 
living together. The debauchery and the disreputable conduct of one 
party is the cause of constant outbursts of anger, fighting, and quar- 
relling. Now, if the husband dies, the wife will marry again, and if 
the wife dies, the liusband will do the same. If the other knew of it, 
he would undoubtedlv fly into a raffe. But husband and wife, when 
dead, keep perfectly ({uiet, and give no sound. The other may 
marry again, tiny take no heed, and it has no evil consequences. 
That proves that they are unconscious. 
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Omfucius buried bis motlier at Fang.^ Subsecjuently such 
iieavy rain fell, that the tomb at Fang (uillapsed. When (hnfucius 
beard of it, be wept bitterly and said: — “ Tlie ancients did not 
repair graves.”^ Therefore be did not re[>air it. Provided tlu* 
dead are conscious, tliey ouglit to be angry with tiiose who do 
not keep their tombs in repair. Knowing this, Con/udus would 
have repaired the grave to please the departed soul, but be did 
not do so. His intelligence a.s a Sage was of the highest order, 
but he. knew that spirits are unconscious. 

Wlien dried bones are lying about in lonely places, it may 
happen that some mournful cries are beard there. If such a wail 
is heard at night-time, people believe that it is the voice of a dead 
man, but they are wrong. When a living man talks, he breathes. 
His breath is kept in his mouth and his throat. He moves his 
tongue, opens and shuts his mouth, and thus produces words. It 
is like playing a tliite. When the Hute is broken, the air escapes, 
and does not keep inside, and the liands have nothing to touch. 
Conseiiuently no sound is produced. The tubes of tlie flute cor- 
respond to the human mouth and throat. The hands touch tl»e 
holes in the tubes in the same manner, as man moves his tongue. 
When he is dead, his mouth and throat decay, and the tongue 
moves no more. How should words be articulated then? If, while 
dried bones are lying about, wails and laments are beard, they 
come from men, for bones <*annot produce them. 

Others imagine that it is the autumn (which produces these 
sounds). This statement is not much different from the other that 
ghosts cry at niglit. If the autumn air (muses these extraordinary 
nioans and wails, it must have some substratum. Because this has 
happened near the bones of a dead man, people have presumed 
that these bones are still consc:ious, and utter these mournful cries 
in the wilderne.ss. There are thousands and thousands of skeletons 
bleaching in the grass and in the swamps, therefore we ought to 
be haunted by their lameuts at every step. 

It is possible to make somebody speak, who usually does not 
speak, but impossible that somebody who sp(‘aks, should be in- 
duced to speak again after death. Even he who spoke before, 
cannot be (mu.sed to speak again. Similarly, when a plant comes 

‘ A place in Lu {Shantung). 

* A quotation abridged from the Li-ki, Tan Kung. Cf. Legge, Li-ki Vol. I, 
p. 123. Modern conimeiitators explain the passage quite differently. Tlie dictum of 
Confucius would mean that the ancients did not repair tombs, because they built them 
so well, that they could not collapse. Wang C/iung'a interpretation is more natural. 
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forth, its fluid is ^nvn, which is, as it were, "iven it. Wlien the 
same plant dies, the green colour disapj)ears, or is taken away. 
Kndowed with (he fluid, the plant is green, deprived of it, it loses 
the green colour. After the latter is gone, it cannot he added again, 
nor can the plant grow green again of its own accord. Sound 
and colour correspond to one another, and are both derived from 
Heaven. The brilliant green cx)lonr is like a lugubrious cry. The 
colour of a faded plant cannot become green again, it would, then*- 
fore, be a mistake to assume that a dead man's cry coidd still be 
produced of itself. 

Man is able to talk, because he. posse^jses vital energy. As 
long as he can eat and drink, the vital energy is well fed, but no 
sooner do eating and drinking cease, than the energy is destroyed. 
After this destruction there are no more sounds possible. When 
the person is worn out, and cannot eat any more, the mouth cannot 
speak any further. Death is exhaustion in the higln'st degree, how 
could man still speak then? 

There are those who say that the dead smell the sacrificed 
meat, and eat the air, and that they are tlius enabled to speak. 
The vital force of the dead is that of the living. Let a living 
being neither eat nor drink, and only inhale the smell of oflerings. 
and feed upon air, and he will die of starvation after no more 
than three days. 

Another opinion is that the vital force of the dead is more 
powerful than that of the living, and that for this reason it can 
smell the air, and produce sounds. 

The vital force of the living is in their bodv, that of the 
dead, out of it. In what do the dead and the living dill'er, and 
what ditference does it make that the vital fluid is within the 
body, or outside, of it? Take water, and fill it into a big jug. 
When the j’ug breaks, the water llows to the earth, but can the 
water on the floor be dilferent from that in the jug? The water 
on the floor is not dilferent from that in the jug, then why 
should the vital force outside the body be difl'erent from that 
within? 

Since a man, when dead, docs not become a ghost, has no 
knowledge, and cannot speak, he cannot hurt others either for 
the following reason. In his anger, a man uses breath, but in 
order to injure others, he requires strength. To make use of it, 
his sinews and bones must he strong, then he c>an hurt others. 
An angry man may breathe heavily so near to others, that his 
breath shoots forth against their face«, but though he possess the 
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valour of Mhtg JVn,^ it does them no harm. However, wlien he 
stretelies out liis hand, and strike.s, or lifts the foot and kieks, he 
breaks wliatever he hits. The bones of the dead decay, tlie strength 
of his mu.scles is lost, and he does not lift hand or foot. Although 
the vital fluid he still existant. it is, as if it were, only breath- 
ing, and nothing else follows. How then should it do harm to 
anybody ? 

Men and other creatures hurt others by means of knives, 
which they grasp with their hands and arms, and with their strong 
and sharp nails or teeth. Now, when a man is dead, his hands 
and arms waste away, and cannot lift a blade any more, and nails 
and teeth fall out, and cannot bite any more. How should they 
do harm to others then? 

When a child is just born, his hands and feet are cpiite 
«'omplete, yet the hands cannot grasp, and the feet cannot kick, 
fhe fluid has just concrete«!, but bas no strength. Hence it is 
evident that the vital fluid possesses no strength. I he fluid forms 
the body. As long as the body is still feeble and weak, it cannot 
do harm to any one, and how much less still, when through death 
the fluid becomes lost, and the vital spirit is dissolved. Something 
feeble and weak is uncapable of injuring pe«)j>le, and one asserts 
that cold bones can do it? Is the fluid of the dead not lost? Flow 
should it injure anybody? 

Before a hen’s egg is hatched, there is a formless mass in the 
egg-shell, which, on leaking out, looks like water. After a good 
hen has covered the egg, the body of the chicken is formed, and 
when it has been completed, the young bird can pick^tbe shell, 
and kick. Human death resembles the time of the formless mass. 
How could a formless fluid hurt anybody? 

A man becomes bold and fierce, so that he can assault others, 
by eating and drinkitig. Plating and drinking his fill, he grows 
stout and strong, bold and fierce, and can do harm to others. 
While a man is sick, he can neither eat nor drink, and his body 
be<!omes worn out and weak. When this weariness and languor 
reach the highest degre.e, death ensues. During that time of sick- 
ness and languor his enemy may stand by his side, he cannot 
revile him, and a thief may take his things away, he has no means 
to prevent him, all on account of his debility and lassitude. Death 
is the debility and languor in the extreme, how then could a man 
after death still injure any one? 


‘ Tf. Chap. XXXI. 
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If chickens or (lojjjs, which somebody keeps, are stolen, lie 
will, at all events, wax angry, though he be timid, and not verA* 
strong, and his anger may be so violent, that he tries conclusions 
with the robber, and is slain by him. During the time of great 
anarchy people will use one another as food. Now, provided that 
the spirit was conscious, it ought to be able to destroy its en- 
emies.* A human body is worth more than a chicken or a dog, 
and one's own death is of greater consequence than a robber}'. 
The fact that a man is excited over a chicken or a dog, but has 
no bad feeling against the individual who devoured him, shows 
that he** has not the power to hurt any one. 

Prior to its casting off its exuvije, a cicada is a chrysalis. 
When it casts them off, it leaves the pupa state, and is transformed 
into a cicada. The vital spirit of a dead man leaving the body 
may be compared to the cicada emerging from the chrysalis. As 
cicada it cannot hurt the chrysalides. Since it cannot do so, why 
should the vital spirit of a dead man hurt living bodies? 

The real nature of dreams is very doubtful. Some say that, 
while people are dreaming, their vital spirits remain in their bodies, 
and product? lucky or unlucky visions. Othera hold that the vital 
spirit communicates with men and other creatures. Now, if it 
really remains in the body, the vital spirit of the dead must do 
the same. If, however, the spirit mixes with men, people may 
dream that they have killed somebody. Having killed somebody, 
th(*y are perhaps themselves murdered by somebody else. But if, 
on the following day. they look at the body of that person, or 
examine their own, they will find no trace whatever of a wound 
inflicted by a sword. Dreams are caused by the vital spirit, and 
this spirit is identical with the vital spirit of the dead. The vital 
spirit of dreams cannot iujure people, therefore the spirit of the 
dead cannot do so either. 

When the fire burns, the caldron boils, and when the boiling 
stops, the steam ceases. All depends on the fire. When the vital 
spirit is incen.sed, it can do harm, not being angry, it cannot injure 
people, rhe fire blazing in the stove, the kettle bubbles, and 
the steam rises. When the vital force is enraged in the bosom, 
there is an inuervation of strength, and the body is hot. Now, 
when a man is about to die, his body is cold and chilly. The 
cold and chilliness increase, until at la.st he expires. At the time 

* Tho.se who used its body as food. 

His spirit. 
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of deatli, the vital spirit is not irritated, and after the death of 
the body it is like the hot water taken from the ealdroii, how 
should it hurt people? 

Things have a certain relation to man. When a man becomes 
insane, and one knows the j>roper thing, his mala<ly may be cured 
by applying this thing as a remedy. As long as a thing is alive, 
its vital spirit adheres to its body, and consecpiently can change 
its form, and enter into close connection with man. After it has 
died, its body rots, and the vital spirit is dispersed. In default 
of a substratum it cannot undergo any more changes. The human 
vital spirit is like that of things. VVdiile they arc alive, their spirit 
may become sick, when they di<*, it evaporates and disa[)[>ears. 
Men are like things in this respect, when they die, their vital s{>irit 
also becomes extinguished, how could it still do any mischief? 

Should anybody object by saying that men are much more 
precious than things, and that their vital spirit is different, we can 
reply that, as a matter of fact, things can be metamorphosed, but 
man cannot, and that so far his vital spirit is on the contrary 
inferior to that of things, whose essence sur[)asses that of man. 

Water and fire drown and burn. .Ml that can injure man 
must be a substance belonging to one of the five elements. .Metal 
hurts man, wood beats him, earth crushes him, water drowns him, 
and fire burns him. Is the vital spirit of the dead a substance 
like the five elements? Does it injure people, or is it not a sub- 
stance? — It cannot injure people. Not being a substance, it must 
be a fluid. Of the fluids whicli injure man that of the sun is the 
most virulent. Does the fluid of a man, when he dies, become 
virulent? Can it injure [)eople or not? — It cannot injure peo])le. 

Tlius we hold that the dea<l do not become ghosts, are not 
conscious, and cannot hurt j)eople. Consequently, it is evident that 
the ghosts, which are seen, are not the vital force of dead met«, 
and that, when men have been hurt, it cannot have been done 
through this vital force. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

False Reports about the Dead {Sse-wei). 

King llsiian of the Chou dynasty* * is reported to have killed 
liis minister, the Earl of Tu, who was innocent. When King ITftan 
was going to hunt in his [>ark, the Karl of Tu rose on the road- 
.side with a red bow in his left hand. He shot an arrow at the 
king, who expired nnder the cover of his own how-c^se.^ — Duke 
Chirn of Cliao^ put his minister Chnong Tse Yi to death, although 
he was innocent. When Duke Chien was about to j>as8 through 
the lluau gate, ('hunng Tse. Yi appeared on the road' a red cudgel 
in his left hand, with which he struck the duke, that he. died under 
his carriage. This is considered as proving that two dead persons 
became ghosts, and as showing that ghosts are conscious, and can 
hurt j)eople, and that there is no help against it. 

1 say that man is created as one of the ten thousand creatures. 
When these creatures die, they do not become ghosts, why then 
must man alone he(H>me a ghost after death? If it be owing to 
his snperionty that man can become a ghost, then all the dead 
ought to be transformed into ghosts, wherefore then did the Earl 
of Tu and Chunug Tse Yi alone become ghosts? If those who have 
inno(rently suffered can become ghosts, there have been a great 
many ministei*s thus wronged. Men like Pi Kan and Tse Ilsil* did 
not become ghosts. Now, the Karl of Tu and Chuang Tse Yi were 
immoral. Full of spite and hate, they assassinated their sovereigns, 
out of revenge. There is no crime worse than the assassination 
of one’s sovereign, d'hose who were deemed worthy to become 
ghosts, would again have to be executed. Therefore the k'arl of 
Tu and Chuong Tse Yi would certainly not have dared to cu^mmit 
such a crime. 

• 827-781 B.c. 

The .story is given a little more in detail in the Chou Ch'un-ch’iu, wliich 
adds that the king broke his .spitie (cf. Chavannei*, Mtm. Ilüt. Vol. I, p. 278, Note 2) 
and also by Me Ti chaj). 8, p. 2. 

^ In the Lun-heng Bk. IV, p. 5 (<SAh-äs«) he is called Viscount fAien oi Cha<>, 
the same who is mentioned iti chap XVII. 

* On their fates cf. p. 320 and chap. XXXIX. 
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When one man injures another, he does not wish him to live, 
and hates to see his person. Therefore he does away with liim. 
Then not only the family of the murdered man »oes to the magis- 
trate, and lodges a eomplaint against their enemy, but the victim 
also must hate to see him. Life and death are dilferent spheres, 
and men and ghosts live in different places. If, therefore, the Karl 
of Tu and Vhuang Ts-e Yl were grieved at King llsiUiu and Duke 
r/nen, they should not have killed them, for then they would also 
have become ghosts, and again have been together with them. 

Princes have great power, and their ofii(rers, guards, and under- 
lings are very numerous. Had the two ministers killed the two 
princes, their deaths would have been avenged. Fherefore no in- 
telligent mat» would have made such a scheme, or committed such 
an act in his wrath. If the two ministers were spirits, they must 
have been aware that the deaths of the two princes would be 
avenged upon them, and, if they were not aware of it, then they 
were not spirits either, and not being spirits, how could they have 
injured anybody? In the world many things seem real, which are 
not, and there are many falsehoods, which are taken for truths. 
I hus the stones of the Earl of Tu and Chnang Tse Yi have been 
handed, down. 


[Duke Ihn of C/iin removed the <*rown-prince S/ien Slinig^ from 
his grave, and had him re-interred. When in autumn his charioteer 
Ilu Tu went to I h!a-/cuo,'^ he met the crown-prince there. The c.rown- 
[»rince stepped upon his cjarriage, and spoke to him saying, “/ 

<8 a brute. I have asked God. He will give (7/m over to (Win, 
and C//%« will offer sacrifice to me ." — Hu 'Tu replied, “ 1 have been 
told tliat spirits enjoy only the offerings of their own kindred, and 
that people do not sacrifice but to their own clan. Would the 
sacrifice to Your Highness not he terminated then? Besides the 
people of C/ivi are not responsible. 'Lheir punishment would be 
unjust, and there would be the cessation of the sacrifice. Your 
Highness should take this into consideration." — The crown-prince 
said, “ Well, I wdll pray again. Seven days hence, there wdll be 
a wizard west of the New City, through whom you shall have an 
interview with me." After Hu 'Tu hud agreed to it, he vanished. 
At the fixed time, Hu 'Tu went to the hut of a wizard on the west 

* A brother of the Duke, who had been driven into death by court intrigties. 

* The “ Lower Capital ” of ('hin i. e. ChUi-tm in modern Ping-yang -fu {Sharm). 

2 The personal name of Duke Hu*. 
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side of the New City, and had a second interview with S/ien Sh^. 
S/tm Shing told him. “ God has promised to punish the guilty one. 
lie will slay him in //an.”] ‘ — Four years later Duke Hui fought 
with Duke Mu of Cliin in the ilan territory,* and was taken prisoner 
by Duke A/n, exactly as had been predicted. What else was this 
than the work of a spirit? 

This story bears a great resemblance to those of the Earl of 
Tu and Clniang Tse Yi. How can we show that? The removal of 
a grave is a private grievance. God is a public spirit. W’ould a 
j)ublic spirit take heed of a complaint addressed to him on a private 
grievance? God is said to have promised to give Chin over to Ch in. 
Uu Tit thought that this could not be. Shin Shing following Hu 
Tns words, was quite right, and therefore God’s promise to Shen 
Sheng was wrong. It is evident that a spirit which as God would 
be inferior to Hu Tu, cannot be God. 

Furthermore, a subject dares not implore a sovereign to con- 
sider his private aflairs. A sovereign has such an exalted position 
in comparison with a humble subject, that the latter does not 
venture to trouble him with things that do not concern him. And 
was the distance between Shin Shing and God not still greater than 
between a subject and his sovereign? He would not have vented 
his anger against Duke Hui for having removed his grave in the 
august presence of God. 

Li ChP caused the death of Shin Shing by her slander, and 
Duke Hui removed his corj)se from his grave. The removal of a 
corpse is less wicked than a murder, and the guilt of Duke Hui 
less than that of Li Chi. If Shin Shing prayed for the punishment 
of Duke Hui. and not for the death of Li Chi, then he resented the 
removal of his grave, but was not grieved at his own death. 

By the advice of Li Sse, ChUn ShUt Huang It burned the books 
of poetr}»^ and history, and subsequently buried the scholars alive. 
The grievances of the literati against him were not of a less serious 
character than those of Shin Shing, and the misery of being buried 
alive, much more pitiful than the removal of a corpse. Yet the dead 
scholars of Ch'in did not im])lore God, nor appear in the shapes 
of ghosts, and those savants did not conjointly accuse Ch^hi Shih 
Huang Ti of viciousness, and Li Sse of depravity. 

' Quotation from the Tno-ckuan, Duke Hsi 10th year (649 b.c., I^gge, Ciassicf 
Vol. V, Pt. I, p. 157). 

* In ShansL 

* A wife of Duke Hsien of Chin, who, in order to secure the throne for lier 
own son, removed the heir-apparent, S/u-n S/uJng, 
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VVlien Kinp; Um of the Chou dynasty "«-s sick and low-spir- 
ited, tlie Duke of Chou a.sked for Heaven's coinniands. He eree(<“d 
three altars witli one platform for sa<Tiliees, and witli the jade 
scej)tre and tlie baton in his hands, addressed T'ai U'«/k/, Wang Chi 
and UV/i Waug.^ The annalist com[)osed the prayer. In his address 

he said,” 1 am benevolent like my ancestors, have many talents 

•• 

and abilitit's, and can serve the s|>irits. d'he g^reat-f^randson so-and- 
so has not as many talents or abilities as 7 «m, and cannot serve 
the spirits.” By spirits the three prima's are meant, d'he dead 
are unconscious, and cannot become spirits, they say. However, 
the Duke of Chou was a saj^e; the words of a sa^e are true, and 
he finds t^ut the reality of things that se«Mn dark. Much being the 
eas<*. the three |)rinces must have been spirits. 

1 ask, can men really become spirits or not? Provided, they 
can. then one must know the opinions of the three j)rinces, and 
not solely inquire, whether they were ghosts. The Duke of Chou 
asked for Heaven’s commands, and the annalist composed the prayer. 
V\ hen the j)rayer was completi'd, and the address finished, the 
Duke of Chou did not know, whether the three princes gave their 
assent, and how. Upon this he consulted three tortoises. All three 
hearing lucky signs, he was pleased. He was able to know that 
the three princes were conscious ami spirits, but not. whether they 
assented or not. d'o find out the truth, he was ohligi'd to still 
consult the thre«' tortoises. Yet in order to determine in an un- 
mistakable way, wh(‘ther they were spirits or not, it should have 
been f)ossible to interrogate them, d he (pn'stion, whether the d(*ad 
had knowledge or not, dej)en<le<l on the other, whether they c(ndd 
give their ap[)roval or not. If the Duke of i'hou could know that 
tin* three princes did not grant his recjuest, then the statement 
that they were ghosts is reliable, but if he could not, then his 
stateim’ut that the three princes were ghosts, wouhl not have any 
more weight than one made by ordinary people. His knowledge 
would not reach further than that of the generality, and 1)C inade- 
quate to show us the real state of the dead. 

Moreover, by what means did the Duke of (Tiom obtain Heaven's 
commands, by his jierfect sincerity, or by the correctness of his 
address? If it was by his perfect sim*erity, then his prayer was 
•said with sincerity, and he did not care, whether his addre.ss to 

‘ The .spirits of the father, the grandfather, and the great-grandfather o< 
King U'h and hi.s younger lirothcr Tan, Duke of Chon. 

Quoted in an abridged form from Shu-kiny, Chin-t'rny, Pt. V, Bk. VI, 1 .secj. 
(Ijcyijr Vol. Ill, Pt. II, p. 351 .seij.). 

Mitt. (1. Seui. f. Orient S]iraclien. 1900. I. Abt 25 
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attra(;t the spirits was correi^t or not. Tung Chung Shfis method of 
praying for rain consisted in putting up a dragon, made of earth, 
with a view to affecting tlie fluid. An eartli dragon was not a real 
dragon, and could not attract rain. While making use of it, Titng 
('hung Shu showed perfect sincerity, and did not mind, whether the 
dragon was genuine or ficticious. The. Duke of Chotis prayer for 
Heaven’s cxnnmands was like Tung ('hung Shus jirayer for rain. The 
three princes were not ghosts, as a heap of earth was not a dragon. 


Hjfün Yen of Chin ' invaded CÄ%‘, but had to return, before the 
campaign came to a close, for lie was taken ill witli ulcers, and a 
sore broke out on his head. When he reaidied the Cho-gung terri- 
tory, his eyes protruded from their sockets, and wlien his death 
ensued, he went on staring, and liis mouth could not receive any- 
thing. Fan Ilsflan Tse washed him, and saiil by way of consolation, 
“To sen^e under Your Lordshiji was decidedly better than under 
H w,” but he still continued staring. Fan Ihiian Tse observing that 
he did not close his eves, fancied tliat he was vexed with liis son 
H«, for vexation witli one’s own son is a veiy" common luiman 
grievance. Therefore, he spoke of Wu to comfort him. but this 
was not the cause of his resentment, for he went on staring. Luan 
Huai Tse remarked, “ Is it perhaps, because he did not complete his 
designs in C/ii?'\ and he again comforted him by saying, “Your 
Lordship died an untimely death. The things which you did not 
bring to a close in 67/ /, are as vast as the Yellow River.” Upon 
this, he closed his eyes, and received the gem into his mouth.- It was 
the incompleteness of his invasion of 67/* which HsUn Yen regretted. 
Luaii Huai Tse found it out, therefore the dead man closed his eyes, 
and received the gem into his mouth. Fan Hsilan Tse missed it. 
therefore his eyes remained wide open, and his mouth was locked. 

I say that I/sün Yen’s death by sickness was very painful, so 
that his eyes protruded. When his eyes came out, he firmly closed 
his mouth, and therefore could not receive anything in it. Im- 
mediately after death the fluid was still strong, and the eyes pro- 
truded owing to the pain caused by the disease. Fan Hsüan Tse 
soothed him too soon, therefore the eyes did not close, and the 
mouth not open. A short while afterv\ards, the fluid was weakened. 

* An officer of the Chin State. 

^ As was customary. Tims far the story, with some additions and onussion-s 
has been culled from the Tw-chuan, Duke Hsiang 19th year (553 b.c.). 
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ConstHjuently, when Luan Iluai Tue eoinlbrted liim, bis eyes elosed, 
and Ins mouth received the gern. I'his was a setjuence ol’ Ilsnn 
Yen's sickness, and tlie soul of tlie deceased did not manifest his 
resentment in his mouth and his eyes. 

All peo[)le have something to regret, when they die. .\ gen- 
erous character regrets that he eoidrl not accomplish all the good 
works he intended, a scholar that his researches had still so marry 
Incuiite, a husbandman that he did not reap the grain he had sowir, a 
mertdrant that he did not nrake a fortune, an oflicial that he did not 
obtain tho highest {»osts, and a brave that his attainments were not yet 
[»erfect. Kvery one on earth who has desires, has something to regret. 
If in every case r’egrets be considered the cause of the non-closing 
of the eyes, then all the dead on earth could not shut their eyes. 

The souls of the dead are dissolved, and cannot hear anv 
more u hat men say. d'his inabilitv to hear what others say is 
called death. If after their separation from the body they became 
ghosts, and kept near to men, their connection with the body would 
already have been severed, and, though peo|)le addressed them, it 
Nvt)vdd be impossible for them to again enter the body, and clo.se 
the eyes, or open the mouth. If they coidd enter the body, and 
thro\igh the cor[)se express their dissatisfaction, then the irievitahle 
conse(j\ienc<‘ nonld be that they must have b(*en j)reserved together 
with the body. Ordinary people hold that the sj>irits of the dead 
can, so to speak, re-animate the bodies, and show them.selves so, 
that corpses would be like living men, which is a great mistake. 

King di eng of 67/«' set aside the heir-apparent Shang Chen, 
and wished to put IVince Chih in his pla»re. When Shtnig Chen 
heard of it, he surrounded the king with the pala«*e guards, and 
made him prisoner. The king desired to eat bear’s paws, before 
l\e was put to death, but Shang Ch^n did not grant this recpiest, 
and the king died by strangulation. S/mng Chen gave him the j)Ost- 
hunious title Ling, but the king did not shut his eyes. riien he 
called him Ch^ eng, and he closed his eyes.* d'his circumstance that 
he closed his eyes on being called CCeng, but not on being c.alled 
Cing, proves that King dt eng had consciousness, d he j)osthumous 
title Ling displeased him, therefore he did not shut his eyes. When 
it was altered into CCeng, his hurt feelings were mollified, where- 
upon he closed his eyes. Mis spirit heard people consult, and saw 


‘ 670-624 B.c. 

* Quotatiou from the Tnu-c/ttum Duke Wt^ 1st year (625 b.c.) {Letjye Vol. V, 
Pt, I, p. 23<b* 


as* 
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tliem clianü:«' title. Tins gave him such satisfaction, that lie 
closed his eves, riiey were not sick, and nobody soothed him. The 
eves opened, and closed of their own acc^ird; if that was not sjiir- 
itual, what else was it? 

1 am ol‘ O[)inion that this story is like that of flsiln Yen. Al- 
though the eyes were not sick, they did not remain open for nothing. 
When King Ch eng died by strangulation, his vital fluid was still 
strong, and, when his life was suddenly cut off, his eyes still opened. 
Owing to this the epithet Ling^ was given him. After a short 

while, the fluid relaxed, and the eyes were just going to close, 

when simultaneously his title was changed into Cli engJ^ It was by 

chance that the staring and the shutting of the eyes coincided 

with the selection of Ling as a posthumous title. The people of 
that time, noticing that the king shut his eyes as if in response 
to the title Ch^eng, believed that it was the soul of King Ch^^ng. 
If he was really conscious, he ought never to have closed his eyes, 
for the murder committed by the heir-apparent upon his jierson 
was a heinous «‘rime, whereas the selection of the word Ling as a 
posthumous title was only a small fault. He did not resent the 
great crime, but took offence at the small fault. That does not 
make the existence of a spirit [irobable, and would not seem a 
reliable utterance of his feelings. Of improper posthumous titles 
we have not only IJng hut also />/.•’ In the annals many princes 
b(*aring the epithets Ung and Li are mentioned, fhey did not all 
keep their eyes open, before their bodies were shrouded. Did the 
dead jirinces of the various ages not resent the name, and was it 
King di eng alone who took umbrage? How is it that there were 
so many of the name of lAng, and so few who did not close 
their eyes? 

Co Yu of Clieng was greedy and perverse, and his desires were 
many. Tse list wished to rank before every one else. Both, of 
course, could not get on together. Ise Jlsi assaulted Fo Yu, who 
took to flight. Sse Tai led his countrymen against him, and defeated 
him. Po Yu died.“* Nine years later [the people of Cfidng took 

* Liriff miglit mean: — animated, alive, a spirit, but it has many other 
.significations besides, as:— intelligent, ingenious, clever, which might well be used 
as a posthumous title. 

This lit would mean: — the completer, the perfect one. 

* i s in fact not a proper honorary epithet, its sense being: — oppressive, 
cniel, malicious, ugly, terrible. 

* According to the Tuo-cfnuin in .*>42 n.e. 
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alarm owing to Po Yu. They said tliat Ytt was coming. Conse- 
quently, tliey all ran away, not knowing where to go. In the fol- 
lowing year, some people saw Po Yu in their dreams walking about 
ill armour, and saying, “On the day Jm-tse^ I will slay Sse Toi, and 
next year on Jen-t/in, 1 will slay Kwig Sun Tuau." — When i\\^ ßn-tse 
day arrived, Sse 'lai died, and the fright of the citizens still in- 
creased. Afterwards, when the ßn-yin day (*ame, Kuug Sun Tuon 
died also, and the citizens felt still more alarmed. Tse C7/V/« ' pro- 
moted liis descendant to soothe him, and he kept quii't ever sim‘.e.] 
Po Yu appeared in dreams, and said, “On the day I uill slay 
Sse Tni, and on ßn-yin 1 will kill Kung Sun luou.^" When the ßn-tsi’ 
day »rame, iSse Tni died, and when the ßn-yin day arrived, Kung •'^un 
Tuan breathed his last. [W1 len suhsetpieiitly I'se CK on betook liiin- 
self to CV/*V/, Ching Tse oi' C/mo ([uestioneil liim saying, “('ould Po Yu 
still become a ghost?” — 'Tse CK an rejoined. “ lie could. When man 
is born, that which is first created, is called animal soul, and, when 
the animal soul lias been formed, its yang beiaunes the mind. In 

case the substance and the elements are abundaiitlv used, the soul 

* 

and the mind grow very strong, and therefore show great energy, 
until they become spirits. Even the soul and the mind of an or- 
dinary man, or an ordinary woman, who have met with a violent 
death, (^an attach themselves to men, as evil sjiirits, and fancy Po 
Tm, a descendant of a former sovereign of mine, Duke df«,“ the 
grandson of Tse Liang, and the son of 7s<' Erh, who was governor 
of a small territory, tlie third of his family who held this postl 
Although ill eng is not a ricli countr}% and, as a saying of Clßng is, 
a small and unimportant State, yet three successive generations have 
ruled over it. The stufl’ Po Yu was made of was copious and rich, 
and Ids family great and powerful. Is it not natural that having 
met with a violent death, he sliould be able to become a ghost?”]^ 
Po Yu killed both Sse 'Tni and Kung Sun 'Tuan, and did not miss 
the appointed time. That shows that he was really a spirit. When 
Tse CiT an liad raised his descendant, he kept quiet. 'Tse CK an under- 
stood the doings of ghosts, and therefore knew tliat they really 
existed. Since they are real, and not an illusion, 'Tse CPan an- 
swered the question addressed to him unhesitatingly. 'Tse CP an was 
a wise man who understood the nature of things. If /b Yu after 


TsfiCh'an is the style of the oclehratcd statesman Kun Sun (liiao oii'h'rny 


;')iS 1-521 B.c. 

* Duke Mh of C/tt'mff (52t>-t)04 n.c. 

* Quotation from the Tso-chunn, Duke Ch'no 7th year (.5,34 n.c.) (/yry/e Vol. V, 
Pt. II, p. 61S). 
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(loatli possessed no knowledge, how eonld he kill Sse Tai an<l Knng 
Sun Tuan? And if he could not become a ghost, why had Tsc Ch un 
not the slightest doubt about it? 

My answer is, as follows, fhe man who lived at enmity with 
1*0 Yu was Tse Ihi. lie attacked To Yu, who fled. Sse Tai led his 
countrymen against Po Yu, and defeated him. Kung Sun Tuan merely 
followed Sse 'Tai, hut did not settle his own dispute. His wn)iig 
was much smaller. f*o Yu killed S^e Tai, but did not wreak his 
vengeance upon Tse list. Since Kung Sun 'Tuan died along with Sse 
'Tai, though his. guilt was not worth speaking of, the soul of Po Yu 
was not conscious. Taking his revenge as a ghost, he did not make 
any distinction between a grave and a small offence, as he ought 
to have done. 

rurthermore, Tse CK an asserted that he who dies a vif^lent 
death can become a ghost. What does a violent death mean? Does 
it mean that according to fate Po Yu ought not yet to have died, 
when he was killed? Or does it mean that Po Yu was guileless, but 
hardly dealt with? If the idea is that he was slain, before the time of 
his death had arrived, there are many others who likewise died be- 
fore their appointed time, and if it signifies that Po Yu was not guilty, 
but the victim of an f)utrage, then Po Yu was not alone outraged. 
If murdered men can become ghosts, I*i Kan and Tse //.vff did not. 

During the “ Spring and Autumn ” period thirty-six sover- 
eigns in all were assassinated. Theirs were violent deaths par ejr- 
cellence. 'I'heir sway extended over entire States, the fine substance 
of wliich they were formed must have been verj»^ abundant, ami 
they succeeded one another as lords of the soil, not only through 
three generations. The dignity of a reigning j)riuce is not on a 
level with that of a governor. 'I'heir ancestors, who were first 
enfeoffed, were (jertainly the equals of Tse Liang, the son of Dukt^ 
Mu. Since the sovereigns of States who suffered death at the hands 
of their treacherous subjects, were of the highest nobility, their souls 
as ghosts would have been more enlightened than Po Yu, who in 
taking his revenge and killing his enemies went so far as to destroy 
Sse 'Tai and Kung Sun 'Tuan. The thirty-six princes did not become 
ghosts, nor did their thirty-six .subjects feel their vengeance. If the 
s[)irit of Po Yu possessed knowledge, because he was a reckless 
character, the world has never seen more desperate men than Chieh 
and Chou, yet, when Chiek and Chou were put to death, their souls 
did not become ghosts. 

'Tse Clian's reasoning is a posteriori. Noticing that Po Yu met 
with a violent death, he held that all people dying an unnatural 
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death can become gliosts. Had Po Yu become a gliost without 
having met witli a violent deatli, he would have maintained that 
all people can become ghosts, unless they have died an unnatural 
death. What difference was there between Tse Ihi and Po Yu, while 
both w’ere living in Cfieug? Why should his death be otherwise 
than that of Po Yu? Both w ere killed by their contrymen for their 
lawlessness. Po Yu could become a ghost, and T.se Hsi could not. 
The argument on the violent death would suit in the case of Po T//, 
but be inadmissible in that of Tse Hsi. The story of Po Yu is like 
the tale of the Earl of 7 m. The tale of the Earl of Tu being un- 
reliable, that of Po Yu cannot be regarded as true either. 


[Duke Huan of in ‘ invaded C/iin, and encamped himself at 
Pu-sliifi.^ The Marquis of Chin had gathered his troops in Chi,'^ to 
seize the land of the Ti,* and restore the Marquis of Li.^ When 
he came back from this expedition, Wei K'o defeated the army of 
C7i ill at Fu-shiJi, and made lu llui prisoner. Tu Hui w^as the strongest 
man in Ch^in. Previously Wei VVm had a favourite commbitie, 
but no son by her. When he fell sick, he bade IIW K'o to «rive 
his concubine to somebody in marriage. Afterwards, when his case 
became more serious, he ordered Wei again to bury the con- 
cubine with him, but, when Wei ITm Tse’s death ensued, Wei K’o did 
not bury her. Some people found fault with him, but Wei K’o re- 
plied, “ During his delirium the mind of my father w as deranged, 
therefore I followed the orders he gave, when he was in his senses.” 
At the battle of Fu-shih, Wei K’o perceived an old man plaiting grass 
with a view to ensnaring Tu Hui, who stumbled, and fell down, and 
thus was caught. In the night he beheld the old man in his dreams, 
who said to him, “ I am the fatlier of the woman which you have 
given aw^ay. You have obeyed your father’s orders of the time, 
when he w'as still in his right mind, therefore 1 have paid you my 
debt of gratitude.”]’ 

The father of the favourite knew the virtue of Wei K’o, there- 
fore he appeared in the. shape of a ghost, plaited grass, and helped 

* 603-575 B.c. 

* Near Hui-an-fu in Shensi. 

* In the Ping-yung prefecture {Shansi). 

* Aboriginal, non-Chinese tribes. 

® The 7’i had dethroned him, and con(|uered his territory. 

® VV'« Ko’s father. 

' Quotation from the Tso-chuan, Duke Hsünn 15th year (593 b.c.). 
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Inin to win tlie battle. Tliis clearly proves the enlightenment ami 
the knowledge of the spirit. 

I say that, provided that the father of the woman did know 
the virtue of Wei /v%>, and appeared as a ghost to lieij) him in 
battle, he should have, been able to reward those whom he liked 
during his life-time, and to destroy whom he hated, while alive. 
Human intercourse is amicable or otherwise. Kindness and un- 
friendliness must be requited, just as gratitude was to be shown 
for the sake of the woman. Now, the old man was unable to re- 
(piite the kindness he had received, while alive, and only could show 
bis gratitude for the goodness which he received after deatli. That 
is no proof of knowledge, or of the ability to become a ghost. 

When L'Unmj Luiug walked on the banks of the river Sse^ an 
old man presented him with a book.* Kimug ll’a 7V* was sorely 
j)resse<l in Ilo-pel,^ when an old man gave his advice. One’s fate 
being grand, and the time lucky, one must meet with felicitous and 
pleasant auguries. ITe?’ A 'o was to take Tii Uni prisoner, and to 
distinguish himself in battle, consequently the phantom of an old 
man appeared plaiting grass, where the hosts were passing. 


W'fwg Clii* was buried at the foot of Mount Una. I'he Lnan 
river liaving undermined liis tumtdus, the front part of liis coffin 
became visible. H «/ Wang said, “ How jileasing! Our old lord 
certainly wishes to see his officers and people once more, therefore 
he caused the Lnan to bring his coffin to light.” Upon this, he 
held a court, and all the people could view him for three days, 
'fhen he had him buried again. — UVa Wang was a sage, who knew 
the true nature of things and [)rinciples. Seeing that W'ang Cln\s 
(M)ffiji was visible, he knew that his spirit was desirous of seeing 
the people, therefore he took him out, and showed him. 

1 fancy that all the kings and emperors who from ancient 
times were entombed in the earth after tlieir deaths, must be counted 
by thousands. They did not desire to see their peoj)le again, wliere- 
fore should Watig Chi alone have done so? On tlie banks of the 
Yellow Hirer and the S.se, many tombs have been built, and the coffins 
which by an inundation and a land-slip have been uncovered are 

' Cr. p. 27.S. 

2.^-57 A.D. 

•* In S/uin«i. 

^ The father of Wang. 
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inuumerable. Did all those persons wish to see their |K‘ople a«i;ain? 
rile uiulenniniii^ of the foot of Mount Ku by the Lnati is like the 
inundations and the ruptures eause<l by the waters of the. Yellow 
nicer and the Sse. Wen Wang pereeivin»- the front part of the (roflin 
exposed, eoniiniserated the old lord, and felt sorry for him, and 
imag;ined that he wished to come out a^ain. This is the natural 
sentiment of a devoted and filial son, and a natural feeling for the 
other's well-being. As the wise man and the sage he was, he felt 
deeply touched, and did not take the time to reason and analyse 
his feelings. He treated a dead man, as though he were living, 
and therefore gave him a new tomh. d'he masses believe in the 
words of wise men and sage«, hence they fancy that Wang Cln wished 
to see his people. 

Duke ('hing of was going to invade tinng. When bis 

troops passed Mount 7’^/i, the duke saw two old gentlemen in bis 
dream, who stood there in a lit of passion. I be duke told Yen Tse^^ 
who replied, “They are T nng^ and Yi Yin,* ** former worthies of 
Su/tg/' — I'he duke was incredulous, and thought that they were the 
spirits of Mount T ai. Yen 7!ve said, “Your Highness disbelieves me, 
allow me to describe the appearance of T nng and Yi Yin. T ang 
is pale and tall, and has a beard on the chin, which is pointed 
above, and full below. He keeps himself straight, and talks with 
a loud voi(!e.” — The duke said, “ Yes, so he is.” Yen Tse continued, 
“ Yi Yin is dark and short, and has dishevelled hair and whiskers, 
which are full above and pointed below. He has a stooping gait, 
and talks low.” — The duke said, “Yes, so he is, but what is to 
be done now ?” — Yen Tse replied, T ang, T^ai Chin, IT« Ting, and 
'Tsn Yi^ were excellent ruleis of the empire. It is not right that 
they should have no offspring left. Now' there remains only !>ung, 
which Your Highness is g;oing to invade.® Therefore T'ang and 
Yi Yin are enraged, and ask you to dismiss your army, and keep 
peace with Sung .”'’ — dhe duke did not take heed, and invaded Snug 


* 54(5-488 B.c. 

* The Great Diviner of ('h'i (cf. p. 202) and reputed author of the JVn 
i fie ch'un-cKm. 

® The founder of the Shang dynasty, 17(56-1753 b.c. 

* Twang’s prime minister. 

^ All four were sovereigns of the Shatig dynasty. T'ai Chia reigned froni 
1753-1720 Wu Ting 1324-1265, and Tm Yi 1525-1506 b.c. 

** The dukes of S//ng derived their descent from the sovereigns of the 
Shung dynasty. 

’ Quoted fronj Vm Tse s Cli un-cftiu {T' ni-p'hig-yii-lan) with some variations. 
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after all, when his army was in fact beaten. — l'^nng and Yi Yin pos^ 
sessed knowledge, and resented the attack of Duke Ching upon Simg, 
therefore they appeared to him in his dreams enraged, for the pur- 
j)Ose of checking him, but Duke Ching did not stop, and his army 
met with a reverse. 

'J'hey say that previously Duke Ching liad already seen a comet 
in his dreams. At the time in question, the comet did not appear, 
which was unlucky. It may be so, but all this were dreams. D«ike 
(’hing saw a comet, but it was not a real (!omet, and he dreamt of 
'rang and Yi Yin^ but they were not real. Perhaps they were in- 
auspicious visions accompanying the defeat of his army. Yen Tse 
believed in the dream, and said that the figures W'ere those of T ang 
and YiYin. Duke C/nV/p accepted PI?;» explanation as true. When 
the Crin united the empire, they destroyed the descendants of 17 
Yin. From that time up to the present the sacrifices to T^ang and 
Yi Yin have been discontinued, why did they not resent it? 


\'Jse Ch'an of Ch'^ng^ was sent on a complimentary' mission to 
Chin. The manpiis of Chin‘d was sick. Han /isiian Tse^ went to meet 
the guest, and {)rivately said to him, “My prince is laid up three 
months already. Although we all have run about to sacrifice to 
the hills and streams, his sickness increases instead of improving. 
Now he has dreamt of a yellow bear ])assing through the (l(K)r 
of his bedchamher. What devil can that be?” — Tse Ch^ an replied, 
“ JSince the prince is so enlightened, and your administration so grand. 
wl»y should there be a malignant spirit? Of yore Yao banished KwC 
for perpetuity to Mount His spirit became a yellow bear, which 

entered into the deep holes of the Yn. It eventually became an ob- 
ject of veneration to the Ilsia,*' and the Three Dynasties^ sacrificed 
to it. The mar((uis of Chin is an allied prince,® has he perhaps 
not sacrificed to it?” — Han H.tilan Tse performed the sacrifice of the 
I hin., and the man|uis of Chin felt a relief.]® The yellow bear was 

• Vid. p. H80. 

Hi.s name was P'ing B.e.). 

^ Prime minister of (.'hin. 

^ The father of tlie Emperor Yü. 

•’ South of 1-choii in Slnmtung. 

The H/ria dynasty. 

" Hftin^ and Cluni. 

Allied to the reigning house of Chou. 

** Quoted from the T»o-chuan, Duke Ch'ao 7th year (5.84 b.c.) Legge Vol. V, 
Pt. II, p. 817). 
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th(* Spirit of Kun. The marquis ol’ Chin had not sairrifii’.ed to it, 
tlierefore it passed through the door (d‘ his bedroom. Wln*n Chin 
knew it, and jierformed the sar.rifice, tiie disease was interrupted. 
Does that not show tliat the dead are eonse’ious? 

That Kun was left to die on Mount Yil every one knows, but 
wherefrom should people learn that his spirit became a yellow bear, 
and entered the depths of the T/7? If it was like Duke Niu .1?' of 
who during a disease was transformed into a tiger,* it could 

have been verified at the time of death. Now Kun died far awav 

»> 

on Mount YtU nobody was with him, where did the news come from 
then? Moreover, it is expressly stated that his spirit became a 
hear, which implies that he died. That after death his spirit became 
a yellow bear, men had no means to ascertain. 

People <*all a dead man a gliost. A ghost is like a living man 
in form, and does not look otherwise than a man, and vet it is not 
the spirit of the deceased. How much le«s a bear, which has no 
human form, and does not resemble man! If really the spirit of 
Khh after death was transformed into a yellow bear, then the s])irit 
of a dead bear might also eventually become a man. How could 
anybody dreaming of it know but that it was the spirit of a dead 
animal? Those who believe that the bear was the spirit of Kun 
will also imagine that the ghosts which ap[>ear are the vital force 
of the dead. There is no proof that it is the vital force of human 
beings, and we cannot own that a yellow bear was the spirit 
of Kun. 

Furthermore, dreams are visions. When good or bad luck are 
impending, the mind shapes these visions. Thus the sight of a 
bear will also admit of an interj)retation.*^ Now, in case that the 
spirit of Kun really became a yellow bear after death, must the. 
y^ellow bear which aj)peared in the dream at all events have been 
the spirit of A'///<? Fhe feudal princes were wont to sacrifi<*e to 
the mountains and streams. Should the mar(]uis of Chin have vi(‘wed 
mountains and streams in his dreams, would it not have been, 
because he had offered sacrifice to them, that those mountains and 
streams appeared to him?* 

When people are sick, they often see their deceased ancestors 
arriving and standing by their side; are we again to suppose that 
these deceased ancestors show themselves for the purpose of asking 

‘ Cf. Chap. XXVII. 

* Like other dream.s. Tlie visions have mostly a symbolical meaning, and 
must not be .sembinm'C.s of real beings. 

“ They would be evoked by his remembrance, but not be real. 
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for food? Wliat \ve srt* in our dreams is, moreover, beitig inter- 
preted as liavin» some other meaninnj, and is not n’al anyhow. IIow 
eaji we prove that? When in a dream we have pereeiv<‘d a living 
man, this man, seen in onr dream, does not meet us on the following 
day. Since the man seen in the dream, does not meet us. we know 
that the yellow hear of Kun did not pass through the bedroom 
door, as a matter of fact, and, since it did not, Kun did not ask 
lor food either. Kun not having asked for food, the disease of the 
manjuis of 67/m was not a misfortune caused by his neglect of the 
H.<ia sacrifice, and since it was not a calamity brought about hy 
the non-observance of this ceremony, the relief of the martjuis of 
Chui was not a lucky event caused by the performance of the sacri- 
fice. 'Fhere having been no real luck, it is evident that there was 
no consciousness on the part of Kun. 

I'his is like the case of Lin ..d//. Prince c)f Ilufii-nan,^ who die«l 
charged with high-treason, and is n«‘vertheless commonly reporte/1 
to have ascended to heaven as an immortal.*^ Whether T>e Ch an 
also had heard such a false rumour,® we cannot make out now. 
By chance the force of the sickness of the marquis of Chin was 
just going to be broken of itself, when Tse Ch an hap[)ened to ex- 
plain the appearance of the yellow bear. Thus the statement that 
the yellow bear was the sj/irit of Kun found credence. 


The Emperor Kao Iluaia/ Ti* intended to make Ju Yi, Prince 
of 67/m/, his succ/'ssor, because he was like him. The Empress J.ii 
lion was furious, and afterwards poisoned the prince Chao. VV’hen, 
later on, Lil Ilou went out, she beheld a grey dog, which bit her 
under her left arm. IShe thought it strange, and by divination 
found out that it had been Ju Yi, prince of Chao, wdio had haunt<‘d 
her. She then b<‘gan to suffer from the w^ountl under her arm, 
which did not heal, and died.® People believe that the spirit of 
Ju Yi transformed itself into a grey dog to take his revenge. 

1 say that, when a valiant warrior fighting, flushed with anger, 
succumbs, sword in hand, and being hurt, sinks to the ground, and 

' Tlte Taoist pliilosoplier /luai ^tai 7V. 

Vid. chap. XXVIll. 

^ With regard to tlio mctaniorphosc of fixin, 

* Han Kao Tf>u. 2oG l'.>4 u c. 

i Cf. chap. XVTIl. 
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breathes liis last, he sees with his eyes the adversary, who has hit 

^ * 

him, yet, after death, his sj)irit is ineapahle of taking its vengeance. 
When Lh lion poisoneil Jn Yl, sh<‘ did not step forward personally, 
but had instructed some one to administer the poison. First the 
prince was not aware of his being poisoned, and then in his anger 
did not know, who the murderer was. IIow then could he become 
a <leinoii, and avenge himself upon Lii Non? 

If the dead possessed knowledge, nobody had more reason to 
bate Lii Ilou than the Kmperor Kao Tsa. He loved Ja 17, whom 
the empress killed, d he soul of Kao 7am ought to have been like 
a peal of thunder in his wrath, and not have waited one day, be- 
fore lie called Lii lion to accounr. Why was the spirit of Kao 7am 
not like that of .7m 17, and why did he dislike Ju Yi after his death, 
and acquiesce in the murder of the empress? 


When the report of a (piarrel which the prime minister 7 ’ /cm 
M anjuis of IFm-mm,* had had with the former generalissimo 
Kaon Fu over a glass of wine reached the emperor, Kuan Fa was im- 
[»risoned. Ton Yiag^ attempted to rescue him, but coukl tiot save 
him, and the consequence was that Kiaru Fa brought down capital 
punishment upon himself, and that Ton Yhtg had to sull’er death 
likewise. Subsequently, 'Fiea Fm contracted a very painful disease, 
during which he cried, “ Yes, yes,” and asked the by-standers to 
biok. They beheld Kaaa Fa and Ton Yhaj sitting by his side. T ien 
Fen’s sickness did not release, until he died.* 

I reply that he was not the only man who killed another. 
Other murderers have not s<*en their victims, when they fell sick 
afterwards, whereas T’ am F^n beheld the two men whose deaths 
he had brought about. T ieu Fdn alone did so, because he felt their 
anger, and in his delirium had hallucinations. Or maybe he [>er- 
ceived some other ghost, and the necromancer having heard of }iis 
former dispute with Kaan Fa and Ton Ying, and of his wish to 


‘ Unde of tlie Emperor Han Wn Ti, 

® District in Honan. 

^ Coininandcr-in-chief under tlie Emperor Ckint/ Ti, 15(5-140 b.c., who was 
supplanted by T'ien Fm. 

* We learn from the Ch'ien Han-f>/iu, chap. 52, p. 12, Diograpliy of h'uan Fu, 
that T’ien Fm felt ])ain all over the body, a.s if he were (logged, and cried for 
mercy. The emperor sent hi.s vi.sionist to look at him, who reported that the ghosts 
of h'uan Fu and Ton Yiny were holding him, and beating him to death. 
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learn the real name of the sjn'rit, and seeing him crying, “ Yes, 
yes,” at random, gave the answer that Kuan Fu and Ton Yiny were 
sitting near him. 


riie governor of I hial-yany^^ Yin (Vi^ was a ver>' cruel and 
o|)j)ivssive magistrate. When he had passed away, tin* j)eoj)le whom 
he had wronged intended to burn his body, hut it disap{)eared, and 
reverted to its grave. He was conscious, therefore the [)eople were 
going to burn him, and he was a spirit, therefore he could disappear. 

I jiresume that the vanished spirit of Yin CFi has his analogies. 
During the (7t'in ej)oeh three mountains disappeared.“^ and about 
the end of the C/ion dynasty the Nine Tripods were engulphed.^ 
Provided that things which can disapj>ear are spirits, then the three 
mountains and the Nine I'ripods must have had consciousness. 
Perhaps the then magistrate, apprised of the design of the angr}' 
populace, stealthily rmnoved the corpse, and pretended that it had 
disappeared, and for feaj“, lest the outraged people should vent 
their wrath upon himself, declared that it had done so of its own 
accord. All persons who can disappear must have their feet to walk 
u[)on. Now, the circulation of the blood of the deceased had been 
interrupted, and his feet could not move any more. How should 
he have managed his flight? 

In ir«, U'm T.se Hsil was cooked,^ and in flan, P^^ng Yileh^ w;is 
pickled. Burning and pickling is the same torture. IT»/ Tse //«« 
and P^eng Yüeh were e(jually brave. I hey could not escape the 
cooking, or avoid the pickling, and Yin CFi alone is said to have 
been able to return to his tomb. That is an untruth and an un- 
founded assertion. 


Doomed“ Wang Mang removed the empress Fn Hou, the wife 
of the emperor Yuan 7V,‘ from her tomb. He desecrated her coffin, 
and took from it boxes with jewels and seals. Afterwards lie con- 

' The present Ch’ I'-n-chou in Hanan. 

a Of. chap. XX. 

® Cf. chap. XL. 

^ Cf. p. m 

^ P'cnff Yüeh, King of lAang, was executed by order of Han Kao Tm in 
196 B.C., when he had revolted against the emperor. All his relations to the third 
degree were put to death along with him. Vid. Shi-chi chap. 8, p. 33v. 

® An epithet often given to Ch'in Shih Huang Ti and U'an^ Mang, both equally 
detested by the literati. 

’ 48-32 B.c. 
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veyed the corpse to Ting-t ao,^ where he had it l)uried again after 
the fashion of common people. When the ct>fHn was taken out, a 
stench rose to heaven. The governor of Logaug on approaching the 
coffin smelled it, and droj>ped down dead. Wnng Mmtg likewise disin- 
terred the empress 'Fing Hon, wife to the emperor Kung Wang^ in Thig- 
(\to, but lire issued from her cry|)t, and l)urned several hundred offi- 
cials and scholars to death. The re-interment was done in a low style, 
and the dead were robbed of their valuables. These two insults induced 
them to cause the stench, and send the fire to destroy the oll'enders. 

I say that the stench rose to heaven, because many eatable 
things had been placed into the grave. It is not pa.ssing strange 
that men could not stand the mephetic va[)Ours, when the smell 
of the putrid matter came forth in abundance, but it is strange that 
flames should have flashed from the crypt. At all events, it was 
not the spirit of the empress Fmg lion, for the following reason. 
Must he who breaks open, and despoils graves not be much more 
hated than he who merely changes the tombs? Yet, during a year 
of scarcity, those who dig up tombs for the purpose of ap{)ropriat- 
ing the garments of the dead must be counted by thousands. Pro- 
vided that the departed know, when others strip them of their 
clothes, and leave their bodies naked, they cannot hinder it at that 
time, and, later on, have no means to take their revenge. 

But these are people of small atxount, not worth mentioning, 
Ui in Shih Ihumg Ti was buried near the Li-shnn.^ At the close of 
Erh S/iiJi Huang Ti’s reign* the robbers of the empire dug up bis 
grave, and he could not send forth either stench or fire, nor kill 
a single man! He had been the Son of Heaven, and (‘ould not 
become a spirit. How then should Fu Hon and Ting Hon, two omen, 
have been able to do miracles? Thev are believed to have become 
spirits, but not in the same way, and to have shown their powers 
in diiferent places. People saw flames, and smelled bad odour, 
Ponsequently the assertion that both became spirits is erroneous. 

^ In Tsao-chovrju {Shantung). 

» 946-934 B.c. 

3 Near Hn-an-fu, where the tumulus of the mighty emperor is still visible. 

< 209-206 B.c. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Neuere Versuche mit chinesischer Buchstabenschrift. 

Von A. Forke. 


In Missionskreisen »in<l in der eiiropäiselien Presse in C’liina findet inan 
liänfit; die Ansicht vertreten, daß ein llanpthindernis des KortscliritUs (diinas 
seine schwierige Schrift sei, denni Krlernnng so nirihevoll, daß dem I.ernen- 
<len tur andere Wissenschaften nicht mehr viel Zeit iihrig bliebe. Deshalb 
innsse die chinesivsche Bilderschrift durch eine Bnchstabensclirift erset7,t 
wertlen. Der nngeheueren Schwierigkeiten, welche sich einem solchen 
rntei’neliinen entgegenstollen , scheinen sich die Vertreter dieser Ansicht gar 
nicht bewußt zu sein, was wohl mit darauf znrückzntuhren ist, daß es ihnen 
an der gelingenden Sachkenntnis mangelt. Die Missionare haben praktische 
Versuche in dieser Itichtnng gemacht, iiulem sie ihre Bibel- nnd andere Über- 
setzungen zum Teil in Umschreibung mit lateini.schen Buchstaben, »roinani- 
siert*. herausgegeben haben. Bei den (’hinesen halien aber diese Tran- 
skrijitionen wenig .\nklang gefunden. 

Die chinesische Bilderschrift, oder be.sser gesagt Wortschrift, hat vor 
der Buchstabenschrift zwei große Vorzüge, die so .schwerwiegeinl sind, daß 
sich ihre Erlernung wohl rechtfertigt, t'brigens ist die Erlernung auch bei 
weitem nicht so schwierig, wie der Laie gewöhnlich annimmt, da die ein- 
zelnen (’haraktere nicht rein willkürliche. Bilder, .sondern Zusammensetzungen 
ans einzelnen Elementen nach gewissen Prinzipien sind. Da die.se ('haraktere 
Begrifie, nicht Laute, darstellen, so sind sie Itir jeden (’hinesen, was lur 
einen Dialekt er auch s|)rechen mag, vei’ständlich. Jeder verbindet mit ein 
mul demselben Zeichen die gleiche Idee, spricht es aber nach .seinem Lokal- 
dialekt aus. Diese Dialekte weichen .so voneinander ab, daß zwischen zwei 
f’hinesen, welche verschiedene Mandarindialekte sprechen, z. B. den Peking- 
nnd Hsi-an-fn - Dialekt, eine mündliche Vei’Stämligung nur teilweise möglich 
ist. Spricht dagegen einer derselben einen Ivüstendialekt, z. B. den von 
Kuchou oder Swatow. .so ist ein gegenseitiges V'ei‘stehen überhaupt un- 
möglich. Chiuesen, welche sich durch das gesprochene Wort nicht ver- 
ständigen können, verkehren dagegen schriftlich ohne Jede Schwierigkeit 
miteinander. Das würde sofort anfhören. sobald eine [ihonetische Schrift 
an Stelle der Jetzt üblichen träte, denn sie würde die unendlich großen 
Verschiedenheiten der .\u.ssprache fixieren. Mit der Bilderschrift würde 
wahrscheinlich das wichtigste Bindemittel wegfallen, welches Jetzt die Be- 
wohner der einzelnen Provinzen zusammenhält. Durch die gemeinsame 
Schrift niul die damit eng verknüpfte Literatur fühlen sie sich als ein Volk. 

zu 


MiU. d. Sem. ü Urient. Sprachen. 1906. 1. Abt. 
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Kin Hodicliinesiscli entsprechend unserem Hochdeutsch als Mittel der Ver- 
stiindi^ung gibt es nicht. Nur die Beamten, ein verschwimlend kleiner Teil 
der Bevölkerung, ei-lernen im gegen.seitigeu Verkehr — und ftir diesen mehr 
oder minder mangelhaft — den Peking- oder einen anderen Maiularindialekt 
Die Schwierigkeit der ungewohnten Au.ssprache zu überwinden , gelingt 
ihnen bist niemals; ihr »Mandarin« ist daher in der Regel nur ein Kom- 
promiß zwischen ihrem Lokaldialekt und wirklichem Mandarin, ln ilu*er 
Familie und mit ihren engeren Landsleuten sprechen sie immer nur ihren 
Lokaldialekt. 

Die Bilderschrift oder Wortschrift ist für die chinej?ische Sjirache mit 
ihren unendlich vielen, gleich oder ähnlich lautenden Wörtern viel besser 
geeignet als eine aljihabetische. Die Umgangssprache läßt sich zur Not 
noch in Buchstabenschrift fixieren, obwohl auch hierbei schon zahllose Ver- 
wechselungen infolge des Gleichklangs Vorkommen würden, bei der Schrift- 
sprache dagegen ist es einfach ausgeschlo.ssen. Die Schriftspi*ache ist so 
unendlich viel reicher als die Umgang.ssprache und besitzt infolgede~sseii 
noch so viel mehr gleichklingende Wörter als diese, hat anderei’seite so viel 
weniger Partikel und Flickw'örter, die das Verständnis erleichtern, daß ein 
• roinanisierter« Text absolut unverständlich wäre. Die chinesische Schrift ist 
die notwendige Vorau.s.setzung des zu großer Vollkommenheit entwickelten 
SchrifLstils. Will man sie durch eine Buchstabenschrift ersetzen, so muß 
man die ganze große chinesische Literatur preisgeben, denn nur die Bilder- 
schrift bietet den Schlüssel dazu. Der neue Schriftstil müßte ebenso arm 
und unbeholfen .sein wie die Umgang.ssprache, denn alle Gleich klänge müßten 
ängstlich vermieden werden. Da sich das aber nicht vollständig erreichen 
läßt, so würde jeder .\utor beständig Gefahr laufen, von seinen Lesern 
mißverstanden zu weixlen. 

Nach dem Gesagten dai*f man auf die neuerdings in China hervor- 
getretenen Versuche zur Kinführung einer phonetischen bzw. alphabetischen 
Schrift keine übertriebenen Hoffnungen setzen. Der rührige Genei-algouver- 
neur Yuan Shih Kai hat in der Provinz Chili eine ganze .\nzahl von Schulen 
einrichten lassen, in welchen eine neue, einfache Schrift gelehrt wird. Sie 
ist namentlich in den neu gegründeten Handwerkerechulen und in den 
Militärlagern eingeführt. Der Erfolg soll ein sehr günstiger .sein. Es sind 
schon Bücher in der aeuen Schrift abgefaßt worden, und sollen Zeitungen 
darin erscheinen. Daraus geht jedenfalls hervor, daß diese Schrift eine 
gewisse lokale Bedeutung hat. Sie kann den untei*en Volk.sschichten. 
w’elche der Schriftsprache nicht mächtig sind, iur den praktischen Ver- 
kehi- als Verständigung.smittel dienen und somit einem bis jetzt bestehen- 
den , ernsten Mangel abhelfen. Einen über Chili und die Nachbarprovinzen 
hinau.sgehenden Einfluß wii*d sie kaum gewannen, und daran, daß sie 
etw'a auch für die Schriftsprache Anwendung finden könnte, ist nicht zu 
denken. Für Geschäftspapiere: Briefe, Rechnungen, Kontrakte u. dgl.. mag 
sie vielleicht ausreichen; die darin geschriebenen Zeitungen und Bücher 
werden trotz des Gebrauchs der Umgangssprache schon sehr schwer ver- 
ständlich sein. 
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Ich hatte (iele^euheit, mich Piher diese Neuerung Yuan Shih Kais 
mit dem sehr fortschrittlich gesinnten ( re?ieralgouvcrneur Tiian Fang zu 
unterhalten. Er erklärte mir, daß er sie iTir verfehlt halte, ilenn die 
chinesische Schrift lasse sich nicht durch ein Alphabet ersetzen. Ähn- 
lich urteilen viele ('hine.sen. Der Linguist des deutschen Konsidats zu 
Swatow, Fang Topui, der des Deutschen vollkommen mächtig ist, schreibt 
in einem mir freundlichst zur Verfügung gestellten Briefe an den ileut- 
schefi Konsul über »*in ähidiches, von einem Swatow - ('hine.sen erl’undem*s 
Alpl »abet: »Ich katm mit Bestimmtheit sagen, daß ein derartiges Alphabet 
keine Anwendung finden wird, weil dasselbe Konfusion, Mißvei’ständnisse 
und Verwechselungen bei gleichlautenden, aber in d«‘r Bedeutung ver- 
schiedenen, chinesischen Wörtern hervorruft. Vor 10 .lahren hat ein 
('hinese in Hongkong ein anderes Alphabet ersonnen, welches auch nicht 
gebraucht wurde. Ein ('hinese, welcher ('hinesisch versteht, bi-aucht kein 
solches .\lphabet, und wenn ein ('hinese nicht ('hinesisch lernt, so kann 
er nie f'hinesisch lesen luler schreiben, obwohl er ein solches .\lphabet 
versteht, rhinesisch ist eine für das ganze Reich geltende, wi.ssenschaft- 
liche Sprache, und die chinesischen Schriftzeichen müssen deshalb unver- 
ändert bleiben. Selbst die erfinderischen «Japaner bedienen sich zu wis.sen- 
sehaftlichen Zwecken der chinesischen Schrift, obwohl sie ihr eigenes Alpha- 
bet (Katakana) haben.« 

Der letzte Punkt verdient noch besonders hervorgehoben zu werden, 
Die«Ia|>aner haben bei ihren Reformen mit fast allen ilurn alten Einrichtungen 
aufgeräumt, nur die chinesische Schrift habeti sie behalten. Wenn <lie 
Japaner sie für notwendig halten, so dürfte tTir (’hina diese Notwendigkeit 
mK'h in viel höherem Maße bestehen, und wenn die .lapatier trotz der 
chinesischen Schrift sich die eun)päischen Wissenschaften anzueignen ver- 
mochten, so werden auch die (’hinesen dazu imsUinde sein. 

Im nachfolgenden wollen wir atif die beideti neuen Sch rifUsvst eine 
etwas näher eingehen. Meine Kenntnis derselben ist aus zwei Heften ge- 
schöpft, welche mir der stellvertretende Konsul in Tsinanlu, Herr Dr. Betz, 
giUigst ubei’sandt hat. 


I. Alphabet für den Peking -Dialekt. 

Das Schriftsystem, welches in den von Yuan «Shih Kai ins Leben ge- 
rufenen Volksschulen seiner Provinz und zum Teil auch in der Provinz 
Schantung gelehrt wird, beruht auf dem bekannten Fan-ch'ieh-( KW> 
Prinzip. Eis besteht aus 50 Anlauten und 12 Auslauten. Die 4 Tone 
werden durch Punkte au.sged rückt, und zwar der LT durch einen 

Punkt links oben, der durch einen Punkt links unten, p 

rechts oben und rechts unten, also eine andere Grujipierung als 

die übliche. Bei zusammengesetzten Zeichen stehen die Tonzeichen bei 
den Auslauten. 

26 « 
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a 

) D 

ie 5C 

1 Anl 

laut« 

» jfe. 
B 

n- 




h 



A 

k 

X 

4- 

i 

r 

m 

V 

* 



fk 



± 


p-u 

pu 

mu 

/u 

um 

pi 

pi 

mi 


txu 

rj 


t 



4- 


A: 

ät. 



B 



Iß 


A 

I&. 

n 

äSf 

cKu 

XU 

shu 

tsu 

tu 

chu 

j» 

lu 

nu 

ts'e 

'f 


'f 






X 



m 

laii^ 


Ä 

Z 


0 


s 

tse 

sse 

t/f 

/V 

cKih 

ckih 

shih 

ji/i 

ti 

a 


i) Ä ic g if Jg m TM 

le na ni nü lü ch'ü chii ksü t/ü li 


J- 

■H ^ 

4 ^ 

•j 5 

\ 4 

4^ 

& 


^ a 


X n 

4c 

chi 

ch'i hxi 

y< ku 

k' u 'ku 

kn k'o 

ho 


b) D 
* 

ie 12 Ausl 

laute 

Ä. 
S * 


J 



L 

— 

V 

H 


'k:m 

% 


m 

a 

ao 

an (en) 

ang 

ai 

eh 

f 

1 

L 

1 

\ 

JL 

/g;(Fc) 

1 

) 


Ä 


ei (ui) 

au («) 

(iti) 

Aig (ung) 

o 

erh 


Man sieht, daß die meisten neuen Schriftzeichen entweder bekannte 
Cliaraktere oder bekannten Zeichen nachgebildet sind, von denen mehrere 
charakteristische Striche entlehnt wurden. Jedes Schriftzeichen hat natür- 
lich nur phonetischen Wert und steht für jedes Wort desselben Klanges. 
So kann z. B. -L» = chi für ungefähr 200 Worte gebraucht werden, die 
sich in den Wörterbüchern unter diesem Laute finden, und X = hsi 
für etwa 160. Kinige Auslaute haben zwei verschiedene Aussprachen. 

Soweit sich ein Wort lautlich durch einen der 50 Anlaute wieder- 
geben läßt, benutzt man diesen ohne Zusatz eines .\uslauts. ist = 

steht aber ebensogut für oder überhaupt für die ganze /«-Serie, 

ist = X oder es stellt die ganze A*o-Serie dar. 
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Läßt sich der Laut eines Wortes nicht durch einen der 50 Anlaute 
allein ausdröcken, .so intiß man noch einen Auslaut zu Hilfe nehmen. Der 
.Anlaut wird links, der Auslaut rechts geschrieben. Uber die Ver.scbmelznng 
von An- und Auslaut zu einem Worte scheinen keine fe.sten Kegeln zu be- 
stehen , was zu beständigen Mißverständnissen fuhren muß. Sehr häufig 
gibt der Anlaut den Anfangskonsonanten , der Auslaut den Kndvukal oder 
den mittleren Vokal und den Kndkonsonanten , z. B. chih-o = ch^ ; 

tsu-o = tso shih~^ng = s/u‘ng ~ tang'^ . 

Aber es kommt auch vor, daß der Anlaut seinen \’okal behält und der 
Auslaut den seinigen elidiert: ^1 mi-etig = ming hsü-fti = fiMin 

ku-eng = ktmg Endlich bleib(‘n auch wohl, wenn der 

mittlere Laut oder der Endlaut ein Diphthong ist, beide X’okale bestehen: 
ku-ang = kuang ; jf--» hsi-an = //.vjV*« c/ii-ao = cfiiao 

ll'|- ; ^ I li-u = liu Dies ist ein entschiedener Mangel des .Systems. 

Nach dem iin folgenden w’iedergegebenen Anfang des »Heiligen Edikts- 
wird man sich ein ziemlich genaues Bild davon machen können: 




chih-o 

che" 


\ A. 

chih-o 

che * 




ko 

-f 

9 


shu ' 

t 

fl: 


shu ' 

it. 

t 

shih - ang 

sh ang 

t. 

Ö^J 


ti 

t 

m 


shih * 

f.l 


mi-4ng 

. 2 
ming 



shu -ei 

shuei^ 

;L 

Ä 


rrh 

n 


shu -o 

sh I/O * 





z 



ti 

i). 


cht-ao 

chiao * 

jX 

si 

'hu - a 

hua " 

A. 

n 

tsu-o 

t 

tso 

t 



ni 

n 

£ 

shih - mg 

shAig * 






lit 


.. 4 

y» 


m 


shih * 


K 

ku-ang 

kuang ^ 

fr’ 


tse - an 

tsan ^ 


Sill 

h-sü - M 

hsiin * 

sfL 


mu - m 

men 





n 

£ 

shih - i'ng 

sh eng " 

A 

— 


. 1 
y* 


A 


tsu * 

<11. 


kn - 4ng 

kung * 

•3.L 


jih - ^n 

. . 2 
jcn 

a 


yi-u 

3 

yu 

XL 


1 

V 

' hua ng 


+ 


shih* 

z. 



ti* 

>1. 


li-u 

liu ^ 

U. 

m 

chi-ao 

chiao * 



t’i - ao 

i uw 


DU 

hsü - en 

hsiin * 

IL) 

a 


erh 


pa 

tse - an 

tsan ^ 
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fl'1 

W/ M - en 

mthi 

t) 


l/‘- an 

loo' 

z. 



a 


f#. 

/tl-O 







m 

yi-fh 

V 

yeh' 


PÖ 

tSP - rtW 

3 

tsan 






il'1 

mu - /•// 

mf'H 


lit 


shill * 


lit 


shth * 


4-A-» 

tsn - uny 

tsuny ' 

'1 


/.VM - un(f 

t.'ivny ^ 


M 

hsi - rn 

hsitm * 

■f--. 

m 

itMk 

hsi - />// 

h.sirn * 

^.L 

lU 

‘ hn- any 

'huany ~ 

'i-L 


' hu- any 

' hiuintj^ 


'S* 


.4 

ti 




.4 

ft 

J-l. 


chi - u 

chill * 

<1. 


yi-u 

i 

//" 


m 


shih ' 

i). 

II« 
/ ^ 1 » 

chih~ao 

rhatt 

■f) 

n 

yii - uny 

ifuny ' 

i\ 


chih~o 

ch(‘ 

«J. 

jT 

chill - ihiy 

chcny * 

i\. 

AU 

c/ti/i - o 


*]■ 

t. 

Ir- no 

lao ^ 

K 



kn 

.4 


fit ~ o 


i 



}/• 


ft 

yi - ch 

•» 

yeh * 

■4: 

III 


1 

.SSfi 





iu 


1 

iV 


chill -o 

chc * 



list 

^.1 

ÖS 

tc- Oil 

toil 

t\ 

iSi: 

shu -o 

sit no * 

t. 



.4 


fjii 

ko - /*/ 

kei^ 

c.l 

(•* 

t'i-ao 

fiao * 

7<r- 

pa 

ise - w// 

tsan 

/L 

Ä 


crh 

it 

(i"i 

mu-rn 

rnt'n 




<1 


{ i- I'ny 

tiny' 

}]. 


chi - ao 

chiao * 






ill 

hsii - ^n 

hsiin * 

n 

m 

shth - rV/ </ 

slit'ny * 

•A 

f." 

pa 

tsp - an 

tsan ^ 

* 

iiiii. 

u 


tsv 

«h 


ri 

mu - cn 

m^n 

aU 

J/7< - ('n 

• J * 

jen 

Z 

fi<j 


ti 

i.l* 

% 

m 

# 

' It H- any 

' huany ' 
ti' 

SS. 

IS 

m 

'hu-a 

'hua * 
shih * 

yv 

<t. 

SÄ 

(hi -u 

chill * 

t\ 

it 

shu-o 

slnto ' 

13. 

/Ji 


shill ^ 

d.L 

A 

jih-en 

jrn ■* 

»It 

JM 

k'o - any 

k' any ' 

■n 

U 

tc-ov 

toil ' 


h?U 
/ » 1 \ 


hsi ' 

VJ 

«Ü 

yi - ihy 
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tH 

any 

tany ' 

yl 


chi~n 

chin 


m 

A.sv’ - ao 

hsiao ' 




x/iih * 

C- . 

m 



t\ 

«ft 

shu-o 

xhao 





A. 

ft 

txu - o 

t<iO* 

iV 

iE 

chih -o 

rA/-* * 


% 


erh 


it 


ko 

<iC 

± 


.. 3 

nn 

Al. 

#- 

h.si - 04» 

, . 4 

hi^iao 

% 

Ö^l 


ti 




/.v/ 





rL 


tse - ni 

< * ® 

t'K'n 



hsi - ao 

hxiao 


lÜ 

mn-en 

men 

ft- 

Ii 

x/in-en 

sh nn 



chi-any 

chiany ^ 


3 

ti - eh 

fielt ' 

IS 



nt 


m 

tnu~a 

I 

ma 


• Anmerkung. Dieses Zeichen scheint ein Druckfehler zu sein; es 
muß dafür ^ yu stehen. 

n. Alphabet für den Swatow- Dialekt. 

Während das neue .Alphabet für den Peking- Dialekt inelir eine .'<ilhen- 
sehrifl ist, stellt sich dies zweite als reine Buchstabensehrifl ganz nach euro- 
päischem Prinzip dar. Die Buchstaben sind einfache .Striche und Haken, 
wie sie in der chinesischen Schrift häufig Vorkommen. 

Man unterscheidet folgende Vokale Nasale (f/J. = 

r ' ; V - j / < > V, 

a e i o u ö ii amy any iny 

und folgende Konsonanten (^^)- 

TL 1 .ZV 7 T 7 1 i T I- ^ y 

y b d c m h n k p t z l s y 

wozu noch das finale h = | tritt zur Darstellung des ju-shAiy und der 
Aspiraten, z. B. aA = , oh = = ^1, th =. . Besonders zu 

bemerken .sind die V'erbindungen -\t r= nyh,, j,» = «Ä, ^ -- fh. Die 
Zusammensetzung von Konsonanten und \’okalen oder von Vokalen mit 
Vokalen zur Bildung von Diphthongen erfolgt in derselben Weise wie in 
den europäischen Sprachen, also heispielsw'eise: 


11 LI 11 

ZI VI 

K 

\J V 

si 


ya ha da 

ca ma 

me 

mi mo mu 

mö 

inamy 

h b 

If Ii 

n 

Jl 'Jt 


1' 

an ak 

ap at 

az 

il ol 

US 

«y 

'1 


K 

/l> 



ea 

ömy 

ieamy 

ioany 

uainy 
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Man sieht, daß sich mit diesem Alphabet, genau wie mit einem euro- 
päischen, die schwierigsten Laute ausdrucken lassen. Insofern i.st e^ dem 
anderen unbedingt überlegen. Ein Mangel ist vielleicht, daß sich die ein- 
zelnen .Schrifl/.eichen sehr ähnlich .sehen und daher die üefahr der Ver- 
wechslung besteht. 

Die H Töne des Swatow- Dialekts werden durch die folgenden Zeichen 
über den Worten au-sgedrückt. Der erste Ton bleibt unbezeichnet, die 
folgenden sind: 



1 2 

3 4 5 (j 

✓ » 

7 8 

Also: 



/* « 

n 


1K1\ 7V7V7V7V 

</o ‘ 

yn'^ 

yo ^ yo * yo * yo ® 

yo ■ yo 

Man schreibt also: 


it 



‘1/ L'k 

LU 


(lang ' 

sai '■ nhamy ‘ 

bay ‘ 

ferner: 

a 

14. 

® m th 

m A 

'\ 

s 

1 J/* tv 

J\7 l'I> 

ua " 

si^ 

a ‘ zin ‘ doany * 

yoy' nhang 
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Se Wang Mu. 

Von A. Forke. 


IVIeine Abliandlimp; »Mu Wang und die Königin von Saba- im VII. Jahr- 
gang dieser Zeitschrift, 1. S. 117 ff., in welcher ich lisi Wang Mu 

mil der Königin von Saba zu identifizieren versucht habe, ist von Herrn 
Kd. Huber im Bulletin de l’KcoIe Frangaise d’Kxti-^me Orient, 
Bd. I\’, 1904, S. 1127 ff. einer vernichtenden Kritik unterzogen worden. 
Ks wäre sehr traurig fTir mich, wenn alle seine \*orwürfe begründet wären. 
Nun ist mir aber nach dem Krscheinen meiner Arbeit von vei*schiedenen 
Gelehrten erklärt worden, daß sie von meiner Beweisführung vollkommen 
überzeugt seien. Diesen Herren wird Herr Htd)er wohl kaum die Fähigkeit, 
logisch zu denken, absprechen wollen, und es wäre immerhin möglich, 
daß jene, und nicht Herr Huber, Recht haben, und daß die vielen Mängel, 
welche dieser Kritiker herausgefunden hat, mehr in seiner Kinbildung 
bestehen. 

Der jüngst verstorbene Geograph v. Richthofen schrieb mir am 
22. Oktober 1904: »Ich bin ganz im Bann Ihrer scharfsinnigen und wohl 
begründeten Argumente für diese frühe und überraschende Beziehung 
zwischen Ost und West, mit ihren äußerst interessanten Einzelheiten und 
Erklärungen. Die Fülle des Neuen ist sehr groß, und wenn man bei 
einem Punkte bedenklich wird, stützen .Sie ihr» gleich durch so viele andere, 
die gesichert erscheinen, daß die Zweifel schwinden.« Ähnlich äußerte 
sich der bekannte Orientalist B. Läufer in einem Schreiben vom 13. No- 
vember desselben Jahres. 

Ich gebe Herrn Huber ohne weiteres zu, daß bei meinen Über- 
setzungen der angeführten Quellenstellen hier und da ein Irrtum mit unter- 
gelaufen sein mag, aber ich bestreite, daß dadurch das Resultat wesentlich 
beeinflußt wird, selbst wenn die einzelnen .Ausstellungen berechtigt sein 
sollten. Es ist gar nicht schwer, jedem Sinologen ohne .Ausnahme Fehler 
in seinen Übersetzungen nachzuweisen, zumal wenn dem betreffenden 
Kritiker ein guter Lettre zur Seite steht. Dazu bedarf es nicht einmal 
besonders großer Kenntnisse. Ich bin überzetigt, daß die eigenen Arbeiten 
des Herrn Huber von dieser Regel keine .Ausnahme niachen. Die chinesische 
Sprache entbehrt die Präzision der flektierenden .Sprachen, und ein Satz 
läßt oft die verschiedensten Deutungen zu. 
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Meine (Ilierselzung betrefl’end das Königreich K‘un-lun (S. 154) halte 
ich gegen Herrn Pelliot und Huber, denen der vollständigere Text des 

Man-shu Vorgelegen hat, das mir nicht zur Verfügung stand, auf- 

recht, muß aber zugestehn, daß der Text sich auch in der Weise auf- 
fa.ssen läßt, wie sie es getan haben. Die Stelle, welche sich auf den 

.Medizinstein ^ bezieht (8. 133), ist von mir niißvei*standen. Gleich- 
wohl wäre es möglich, daß Straußeneier, welche mit weißen, runden 
Steinen eine gewisse Ähnlichkeit haben und die man dort findet, w'O sich 
der Strauß zum Kierlegen oder zum Brfiten niedergelassen hat, die Ver- 
anlassung zu der Fabel von der Kntstehung der Medizinsteine gegeben 
haben. Übrigens ist besagtes Zitat durchaus nicht die Hauptstelle, »le texte 
Capital«, auf welche sich meine Ausfiihrungen über den Strauß stützen. 
Ich könnte auf diese Stelle sowohl als auch auf die vorerwähnte, auf das 
Reich K*un-lun bezügliche, sehr gut veiv.ichten, ohne daß dadurch meine 
Beweisnihrung eine, wesentliche Einbuße erlitte. 

Wenn Herr Huber mir vorwirft, die chinesischen Texte unvollständig 
wiedergegeben zu haben, so muß ich seiner Kritik einen ähnlichen \*or- 
wurf machen. Er gibt meine Ausführungen nur ganz unvollständig wieder 
und vei’leiht meinen Behauptungen eine so scharfe, apodiktische Form, wie 
ich sie nicht angewandt habe. Dann ist es ihm natürlich e.in leichtes, mich 
mit einigen spöttischen Bemerkungen zu widerlegen, denn vieles, das sich 
als Hypothe.se .sehr wohl halten läßt, wird falsch als kategori.sche Be- 
hauptung. Man vergleiche, was ich über das Se in Se Wang Mu gesagt 
habe tS. 120) und wie Huber darüber referiert. Es ist mir nicht einge- 
fallen, zu behnujiten, daß Si = Se = Söbä = Saba .sein müsse; ich habe es 
lediglich als möglich und bis zu einem gewissen Grade walu’scheinlich hin- 
gestellt. Davon daß der ».laspisteich« einen Punkt der Reise des 

Königs Mu fc.st bestimme, «fixe de fa<;on certaine un point au moins de 
Titineraire du roi Mou« (Bidletin S. 1129), kann gar keine Rede sein. Ich 
habe nur gesagt, daß mit dem Jaspisteich sehr wohl der berühmte Wasser- 
behälter von Mareb gemeint sein könne, eine V’ermutung, die für die 
Bestimmung des Wohnsitzes der Se Wang Mu nur von untergeordneter 
Bedeutung ist. Gänzlich aus der Luft gegriffen ist die Behauptung, daß 
ich den K‘iin-lun bald mit dem Kollo, der oberen Stufe des Hochplateaus 
von Abessinien, bald mit der Kolla, der unteren Stufe, identifizierte, wie 
es mir gerade pa.s.se. Ich habe nur auf die Möglichkeit liingewie.sen, 
daß K'un-liin den Namen Kollo lautlich wiedergebe (S. 153). 

Was nun die philologi.sche Kritik anbetrifft, so habe ich darülier 
allerdings ganz andere .-Viisichten als Herr Hulier. Dieser scheint für jede 
Behauptung einen mathematischen Beweis zu verlangen sowie, daß eine 
Annahme, welche sich auf einen oder mehrere. Texte stützt, zu keinem 
andern Texte in Widersjiruch stehen darf. Ein so engherziger Standpunkt 
würde die Forschung auf den meisten Gebieten unmöglich machen, ln 
den nicht mathematischen Wissenschaften muß man sich meistens mit Wahr- 
.scheinlichkeitsbeweisen begnügen, und solche habe ich für meine These zu 
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erbringen versucht. Herr Huiier scheint das seltsame Prin/.ip aufstellen /u 
wollen, daß, wenn ich eine Quelle für im großen und ganzen zuverlässig 
erkläre — mehr besagt meine Ätißerung über die Banibusannalen (S. 121) 
nicht, lur absolut zuverlässig -tout ä fait digne de foi« halte ich sie keines- 
wegs — , daß ich sie dann in toto akzeptieren mü.sse. 8o ver.sucht er, mich 
.sowohl auf den Banibusannalen als auch auf dem M u-t*ien-tse- 
chuan festzunageln, obgleich ich von dem letzteren Werke sogar erklärt 
habe, daß es eine legendenhaft ausgeschmückte Reisebeschreibung sei, woran 
das meiste wohl Phantasie sein mag, die aber doch einen historischen Kern 
hat. Ich akzeptiere die Notiz der Banibusannalen vom Besuch des M u 
Wang bei 8e Wang Mu, da dieselbe durch tlas Shi-chi, Lieh-tse und 
das M u- t'ien - tse-c h ua n bestätigt wird, verwerfe dagegen die unmittel- 
bar darauf folgende .Stelle vom (legenbesuch der 8e Wang Mu. Ich habe 
sie keineswegs gellissentlich unterdrückt, wie es nach der Kritik (Bulletin 
8. 1128) scheinen könnte, sondern mich (.S. IbH) ausführlich darüber ge- 
äußert. Ebensowenig wie man sich bei dergleichen Kragen von Anfang bis zu 
Ende auf ein und dieselbe Quelle stützen kann, winl man immer mit den ver- 
schiedenen Quellen im Einklang bleiben können, da sie sich häufig wider- 
sprechen. Man wird sich dann iTir die eine oder die andere entscheiden 
niü.ssen Je nach den Umständen des betreffenden Kalles. 

Ich kann mich auch der Ansicht des Herrn Huber nicht anschließen, 
daß man aus den zum Teil phantastischen, mit Legenden und Mythen 
diirchwobenen , alten chinesi.schen (Quellen wie de~s .Shan-hai-king und 
Huai Nanl’se keine geographischen Schlüsse ziehen dürfe. Diese Be- 
schreibungen sind, wie ich .8. 127 ff. weiter ausgelVihrt habe, nicht reine 
Phantasiegebilde, sondern es pflegt ihnen ein realer Kern zugrunde zu 
liegen. Diesen herauszufinden ist Sache der Kritik. Ihn zu leugnen, heißt 
der Mythologie und dem Folklore, die sich die Erklärung von Mythen und 
Sagen zum Ziel setzt, den Boden entziehen. Man ist dabei natürlich auf 
Vermutungen angewiesen, aber durch eine Reihe annehmbarer Hypothesen, 
die alle auf dasselbe Ziel hinfuhren, läßt sich ein hoher Grad von Gewiß- 
heit erreichen. 

Herr Huber erwidert auf meine Bemerkung, daß sich kaum ein 
Gebirge der Welt weniger für den .Sitz der Unsterblichen eigne als der 
R*un-lun Zentralasiens, eins der öde,sten und trostlosesten Gebirge der 
Welt (.8. 151), mit dem .sarkastischen Einw^and, daß, wenn das l'hermo- 
ineter in der Mythologie eine Rolle spielte, auch die gi-iechischen und in- 
di.schen Götter sich auf dem Olymp und dem Himalaya erkälten wiirden. 

ist allerdings möglich, daß die Chinesen das Paradies auf den K‘un- 
lun in der Mongolei verlegt hätten trotz seine~s w'üsten und wühlen Cha- 
rakters, wobei man annehmen müßte, daß die Paradiesidee sich ganz frei 
aus der Phantasie entwickelt hätte ohne jeden materiellen Anhalt. Wenn 
nun aber zwei K‘un-lun vorhanden sind, von denen der eine mit den phan- 
ta.stischen Beschreibungen ganz auffallende Ähnlichkeit aufweist, der andere 
nicht die geringste, so erscheint es mir doch sehr viel wahrscheinlicher, daß 
der erste die Volksphantasie zur 8chafliuig des Paradiesmythus angeregt hat. 
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Will inan auch aul’ alle Fabeltiere die hyperkritische Methode des 
Herrn Hiihei’ anwenden, so wurde man nie zu einem Resultat kommen. 
AI.s Urbild des Drachen in (’’hina ist mit großer Wahrscheinlichkeit das 
Krokodil nachgewie»sen worden. Natürlich stimmen durchaus nicht alle 
Einzelheiten, die in den Quellen vom Drachen berichtet werden, auf das 
Krokodil. P]in Fabeltier entspricht eben als solches nicht in allen Zügen 
einem wirklichen, sonst wäre es kein Fabeltier. Es muß genügen, die 
wesentlichsten Züge als an einem w’irklichen Tiere vorhanden nachzuwei.sen, 
um die EnLstehung eines solchen mythischen Tieres aus einem natürlichen 
glaubhaft zu machen. Bei der so gewonnenen (ileichung bleibt immer noch 
ein Rest, eben die phantastischen Zu.sätze. Ein solcher sind z. B. die Hörner 

der Hyäne an denen Herr Huber .\nstoß nimmt (Bulletin S. 1 131). 

Die von Herrn Huber zitierte Be.schreibung die.ses Tieres aus einem andern 
Werke stimmt zu der des 8han-hai-king und des Shen-i-king absolut 
nicht. Gezwungen, zwischen den widersprechenden Quellen zu wählen, 
entscheide ich mich für das 8han-hai-king und verwerfe das von Herrn 
Huber angeführte Zitat. 

Einige P'inwände des gestrengen Kritikers treffen nicht nur mich, 
sondern auch meine Gewährsmänner. Auch Faber (Licius 8. 132) hält 

das 8chwert des Mu Wang Damaszener Klinge, 

und mit der Ansicht, daß das Kilin die Giraffe sei, stehe ich nicht allein 
(8. 140). Sie stützt sich nicht nur auf eine Biographie Mohammeds, sondern 
auch auf ältere Quellen. Aus der Notiz der Biographie und der Geschichte 
der Ming- Dynastie geht aber soviel hervor, daß, als die Chinesen zum 
ei’stenmal wieder Giraffen sahen, sie sie sofort mit den ihnen aus der 
Tradition bekannten Kilin identifizierten. Die Giraffe mußte daher doch 
wohl die dem Kilin zugeschriebenen Merkmale besitzen. 

Ein Muster tüchtiger Kritik leistet Herr Huber, wo er mich auf 
Grund des Man-shu über die Lage des Reiches K*un-lun belehrt. Dort 
heißt es: »Das Königreich K'un-lun liegt gerade im Norden, 80 Tage- 
reisen von 8i-eul-ho entfernt,« wozu Herr Huber erläuternd bemerkt: 
»nämlich von der Gegend vouTa-li inYünnan aus. Das heißt, daß der 
K*un-lun, von welchem diese Stelle handelt, der K'un-lun der indo- 
chinesischen Halbinsel ist« (Bulletin S. 1 130). So? Liegt Indochina, das 
dem Herrn Kritiker doch bekannt sein müßte, nördlich von Yünnan? Ich 
dächte doch, daß man in 80 Tagen von Talifu aus nach Norden ungefähr 
in die Gegend des Kukunor und zu dem zentralasiatischen K'un-lun, 
aber nicht nach Indochina käme? Und wie .steht es mit den Negern und 
deu Straußen, die nach dem San-t'sai-t'u-hui im Lande K'un-lun 
Vorkommen, in der Mongolei oder in Indochina? 

Ich habe keineswegs die kühne These von dem Besuch des Königs 
Mu bei der Königin von Saba aufge.stellt, weil mir die Erklärung Cha- 
vann es’, welcher unter Se Wa ng M u einen Volksstamm bzw. dessen Fürsten 
in Turkestan versteht, zu einfach und banal erschienen wäre. Bei aller 
Verehrung und Bewunderung, die ich für Frankreichs größten Sinologen 
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hege, vermochte ich nicht, mich von der Riclitigkeit seiner .\nnahmen 
7.11 überzeugen. Im Anhang 7.u Band der Memo ires historiijues 
(S. 480 — 489) hat Chavannes seinen Standpunkt nocli weiter begründet. 
Kr fuhrt aus, daß aus der Krwähnung des Besuciie.s von Se Wang Mu hei 
den Kaisern Shun und Mu in den Baml)usannaten folge, daß unter Se 
Wang Mu ein Volksstamm oder der l'üi’st eines solchen zu verstehen sei. 
Ferner soll aus einer Stelle des Krh-ya hervorgehen, daß Se Wang Mu 
ein geographischer Begriff sei. Meines hafürhaltens la.ssen sich jene Noti/.en 
ebensogut auf die Göttin Se Wang Mu beziehen und sind ebensowenig 
historisch wie der im Han Wu-ti nei chuan 

schriebene Besuch der Göttin, die als eine wunderschöne Krau geschildert 
wird, bei dem II an- Kaiser Wu-ti. Die Vergötllichung der SeWangMu 
scheint schon zu Chuang-tses Zeit begonnen /,u haben und ihr angeb- 
licher Besuch bei einem Herrscher als ein glückliches Omen aufgefaßt zu 
sein. Die Stelle im Krh-ya läßt sich auch so verstehen, daß Se Wang M u 
ein verkürzter .Ausdruck für »diis Land« oder »der Wohnsitz der Se Wang 
M u • ist. Ebenso kurz drückt sich das Shi-chi Kap. 1'23, .S. (i ans, wo es 
heißt, daß in Tiao-chih (Syrien) Se Wang Mu sei, während 

das Hou Han-shu Kap. 1 18, S. 10 v. berichtet, dciß der Wohnsitz von 
SeWangMu westlich von Ta-ch*in dem 

Römischen Reiche, d. h. Kleinasien, sei. 

Die Verse de.s Mu-t'ien-tse -chuan, aus welchen hervorgeht, daß 
SeWangMu eine Frau war, für eine Interpolation zu erklären, liegt wohl 
kaum genügender Grund vor. Der Gang der Erzählung wird allerdings 
dadurch etwas unterbrochen, aber der Besuch bei SeWangMu ist auch 
der Kernpunkt der ganzen legendenhaften Chronik, das Endziel der Reise 
M u Wangs. 

Daß diese ('hronik das Land von SeWangMu nach Turkestan zu 
verlegen scheint, ist für mich nicht a«i.sschlaggebend. Die geographischen 
Beschreibungen sind sehr vage, und das Werk hat keinen streng historischen 
Charakter. Ich .stütze meine Beweisführung auf die angeführten Stellen im 
Shi-chi und im Hou Han-shu, welche im Verein mit den Beschreibungen 
der Fauna und Flora des Landes der Wo ik auf ein äthiopisches Land 
hinweisen. 

Chavanru« stellt die N'ermutung auf, daß die Reise nach Se Wang M u 
ursprünglich eine türkische Tradition und daß der Hehl dei’selben der Herzog 
Mu vonCh’in sei. Erst später sei sie dem König M u der Cho u- Dynastie 
zugeschrieben. Die Staaten CI/ in und Chao sollen von nicht- 
chinesischen Stämmen bewohnt und auch ihre Herrscher türkischen Ur- 
sprungs gewesen sein. Als Beweis wird angeführt, daß ein Herrsclier von 
Ch'in türkische Tracht annahm, was nichts anderes als eine Rückkehr zu 
.seiner Nationaltracht bedeute, daß ein anderer in Chao aus dem Scliädel 
seines Feindes einen Trinkbecher machen ließ, eine türkische Sitte, und daß 
bei der Reise des Mu Wang die Namen seiner acht Rosse einzeln genannt 
.seien, wie es die 'fürken bei den Schlachtrossen berühmter Helden zu 
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tun pllegtcn. Dies«; Namen soIUmi überdies türkischer Herkunft und niclit 
chinesisch sein. 

Hiergegen läßt sich folgendes einwenden. Die .\nnahme der türkLschen 
Tracht braucht niclit auf den türkischen Trsprung des betrefl’enden Füi-sten 
hinzuweisen. Sie kann, wie die chinesischen Quellen hen-orheben . sehr w«dil 
nur aus Opportunitfitsgründen erfolgt sein. d«;nn daß unter den Unter- 
tanen der FürsUui von Ch'in das türkische Fleinent stark vertreten war. 
ist wohl anzunelitnen. Wir finden auch sonst, daß (’hinesen die Tracht 
fremder V i>lkei*schaften angenommen haben. Dies wird z. B. von dem Feld- 

herrn ('hao-t'o bericht«*t, der König von Yüeh wunle und die 

dortige Landestracht annahm. 

Die Herstellung von Trinkbechern aus dtui Schädeln er.schlagener Feinde 
ist keine spezifisch alttürkische Sitte. Menschliche Hirnschalen als Trink- 
gefäße sind noch heutzutage an der Guineaküste nicht selten (vgl. Ratzel, 
X’ölkerkunde Bd. 1 , S. 172). Auch vom Longobardetikönig .Albuin winl 
berichtet, daß er aus dem Schädel ,sein«*s Schwi«;gervnters einen Trinkbecher 
herslellen ließ; ei* war trotzdem kein Türke. 

Die Namen der acht Rosse des M u Wa ng klingen durchaus nicht türki.sch 
und sind, im*iner .Ansicht nach, echt chinesisch. Sie sind seltene Worte, 
daher die Varianten, in denen sie Vorkommen, aber sie werden alle von 
<len Kommentatoren erklärt und sind von Faber im Licius S. fiO, wie 
ich glaube, im allgemeinen richtig übersetzt. Die riiine.sen besitzen eine 
Fülle von Worten zur Bezeichnung der Pferde nach ihren Fai-ben, wie aus 
dem T'ai-p'ing-yü-lan Kap. 898 hervorgeht. 

P.in gewichtiges Bedenken gegen die Annahme, daß der Ch'in-Staat 
und sein Herrscherhaus im 7. .lahrhundert v. ('’hr. türkisch gewesen .sei, 
liefert die 'Latsache, daß die.ser Staat, das heutige Shensi, .schon im 
14, .lalu-hundert von den Vorfahren der (’hon -Dynastie beherrscht war. 
Soll diese Tatsache unglaubwürdig sein, oder ist das Land später wietler an 
«lie Türken verloren? Wie kommt es, daß die chinesischen (,)uellen nichts 
davon wissen und das Fürstenhaus von Ch*in für ein chinesisches erklären? 

.Auf «;in anderes Bedenken hat Fhavannes .selbst hingewiesen, nämlich 
daß im Mu-t'ien-tse-chuan vom »Kaiser« Mu die Rede ist. Er meint, 
daß Herzog Mu von (TT in sich diesen Titel vielleicht angemaßt habe. 
Sollten die chinesischen Historiker ein so wichtiges Ereignis alle mit .Still- 
schweigen übergehen? Die .Annahme des Kaisertitels würde doch eine 
direkte Auflehnung g«*gen «lie kaiserliche Oberhoheit gewe~sen .s«;in. 

Im vergangenen .Jahre ist auch der .Alimei.ster «1er englischen Sino- 
logen, Pmtes.sor Giles, auf dem Plane eivschienen uiul hat in sehr geist- 
reicher Weise naclizuwei.sen versucht, «laß .SeWangMu nichts anderes al< 
die giiechische Göttin Hera in chine-sischem Gewände sei (.Adversaria 
Sin i ca Nr. 1, Schanghai 190,j). Ich fürchte, «laß auch diese Hyp«)these 
der Kritik nicht standhäll. Zunächst stützt sich die.ser Gelehrte iiaupt- 
sächlich auf .sehr zweih-Ihafte chinesi.sche (,)uellen, auf Stellen aus Dich- 
tungen aus dem 4. .Jahrhundert n. Chr., späteren taoistischen Scliriften , wie 
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(las <1«*^ “K^iSnÖ’ "* 'velclien nur ältei-e Ia*gend«^n 

phantastisch weiter ausgesponnen werden, und auf Ahhildungen und Be- 
schreibungen in modernen Enzyklopädien. Ein Ilauptarguinent ist, daß iin 
T* u - s h u-c h i-ch' f* ng 8e Wang Mu als U(“)Uin auf den Wolken mit einem 
Phönix dargestellt ist. Im Phönix erkennt Giles den Pfau wieder. Dieser 
soll ebenso der ständige B(‘gleiler der chinesisclien Göttin sein, wie er der 
Vogel der Hera ist. Die modernen Darstellungen des welche 

allerdings eine gewi.sse Ähnlichkeit mit dem Pfau zeigen, können aber nicht 
inaßgehend sein, da sie den Besclireihnngen der älteren (^)uellen wider- 
sprechen, welche vielmehr auf den Strauß liinwei.set». ln den älteren 
(,>uellen wird auch der Plnönix nicht als Vogel der Se WangMu, sondern 
nur als in ihrem Lande vorkoinmend erwähnt. Als Vcögel und Boten der 
(iöuiti gelten viehiiehr die »Grünen Vögel» ^ (Mayers Nr. 7S<>), 
welche ich für Papageien halte. 

Sehl* bedenklich erscheint mir die Identifikation des Gemahles der 
S e \Va n g ^ ^ u n g - fa ng - k u n g, mit lujijiiter, deniiTung- 

fn Mg- kung ist eine Figur, welche erst nach Christi (iehiirt von den 
Taoisten erfunden worden ist, und von welcher die älteren Quellen nichts 
wissen. Er hat auch mit dem Olympier wenig gemein und s|)ielt in der 
chinesischen Mythologie eine ganz untergeordnete Rolle, eben weil er der 
e \Va n g M u ei*st später als (Jemahl angedichtet worden i.st. Die.se seihst 
weist allerdings einige ähnliche Züge mit der Hera auf, aber das ist nichts 
.Außergewöhnliches, denn die Gottheiten aller Völker gleichen sich in vielen 
Punkten, ohne daß irgendein Zusammenhang bestände. 

Auf sehr schwachen Füßen ruht die Hyf)othe.se, daß das »Schwache 
W asser« IS 7k’ von welchem irgendwo gesagt wii*d, daß es neunmal um 
den K‘un-Iun, den Wohnsitz der Göttin, Hieße — die (,)uelle wird nicht 
angegeben — , der Oceanus sei, der sich ebenfalls um das Reich der Hera 
schlängele. Dieser Annahme zuliehe wii*d das homerische PJpithelon des 
OceaniLs ßct^'v^^ooi; • tiefströmend • in »langsam tließend • unigedeutet. 
Nun Hießt aber der (Jceanus nicht neunmal um die Erde, dagegen soll 
der Styx neunmal den Hades umströmen. .Also sind in der chinesischen 
Mythologie beide Mythen zusaimnengeworfen (?). 

Die .^bleitung des Se von Se Wang Mu vom griechischen ist 

allenfalls möglich, vorausge.setzt , daß das griechische Wort m*sprünglich 
mit 5 anlautete imd, wie Meyer und Curtius nnnehmen, von dem Sanskrit- 
worte svar »Himmel« abzideiten ist. Diese Etymologie ist aber durchaus 
tucht allgemein akzeptiert. Man hat es auch zu hrra (Herrin = Frouwa. 
Freya), zu = Erde und noch zu andern Worten in Beziehung gebracht, 
die alle kein s zu .Anfang haben (W. Pape, Wörterbuch der griechischen 
Eigennamen). Sollte Hera in vorhistorischer Zeit wirklich Sera gelautet 
haben, .so müßten die ('hinesen das Wort schon von den Vorfahren der 
Griechen, vielleicht den Indogermanen ( ') , erhalten haben, denn in histori.schcr 
Zeit kommt ein s nie vor. 
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Die Identifikation von Io -vis mit / dem persönlichen Namen 

des Tnng-l’a ng-k ung, halte ich lautlich nicht für möglich. Ferner ist 
lovis eine Jüngere lateinische Form, welche auf das ältere Diovis 
(vgl. Diuspiter, Diespiter = luppiter) zurückgeht, dem im Sanskrit dt/aus, 
der Iliinmel, Stamm div, entspricht. Da dieser Name im Griechischen nur 
mit anlautendem z oder d vorkommt, Zeu«; (Gen. äolisch .Iscc, so 

könnte das chinesische I nur dem lateinischen Io entsprechen. Dann er- 
gäbe sich aber der Widersinn, daß die (’hinesen den Namen derSeWang 
Mu von den prähistorischen Griechen und den ilu'es Gemahls, de^Tung- 
fang- kling, von den späteren Hörnern entlehnt hätten. 

Gegen meine Ableitung des Phönix vom Strauß macht Professor 
(«iles (Advei’s. Sin. S. 12) vei'schiedene Kinwendungen. 
nicht die alte Form für sondern nur auch eine alte Form. Ku-wcn 

sei nach dem Shuo-wen Allein ebensogut wie auch für prog, 

den \'ogel Hukh, gebraucht wurde, so könnte natürlich auch das phone- 
tische Klement allein dafür stehen, ohne Zusatz des erst später 

hinzugefiigten Hadikals Beide Ku-wcn -Formen galten also sowohl für 

den \\)gel f^ng als auch für den \’ogel pMy. Ä konnte sowohl P h ö n i x 

als auch Rnkh oder Freund bedeuten. Das alte Zeichen gleicht einem 
P'liigel oder einem Vogel. Die Bedeutung Freund ist erst abgeleitet, nicht 
primär wie das Shuo-wen anzudeuten scheint. 

Ich gebe zu, daß ich den Han-Fuß ^ zu groß angesetzt habe, 
aber (}iles setzt ihn zu niedrig an, indem er zwischen dem Fuß der 
riion und der spätei’en Han keinen Unterschied macht. Der Choii-F'uß 
soll etwa 8 engl. Zoll = 2() cm gemessen haben, der Han -Fuß aber, den 
Wang rii'ung im .\uge hat, war um ein Viertel größer. Nach einem 
Zitat des Ts'a i - yu n g (1-^3 — H)2 n. f’hr.) im Kanghi und nach 

Wa ng Ch' u n g (Lu n - h^ n g, Buch XX\’HI . 8. 5) maß der Fuß der (' h ou - 
Dynastie nur 8 Zoll von dem der Han, Er liätte demnach etwa 2ö cm aus- 
gemacht. Ich besitze selbst ein F^xemplar des Fußes aus Bronze, welcher 
im Chin-shih-so Bd. 11 abgebildet ist und eine Nachbildung des 

Chon- Fußes sein soll. Er macht durchaus einen echten F^indruck und mißt’ 
genau 23,2 cm. Danach würde der Htm -Fuß sogar 29 cm gemessen haben. 

Das chinesische Pferd, mit dem Wang ('li'ung den Phönix vergleicht, 
ist kleiner als der Strauß. Daraus folgt trotzdem nicht, daß der Fe ng--b uang 
nicht der Strauß sein könne. Die Angabe der Größe beruht jetlenfalls 
nicht auf einer genauen Me.ssung, .sondern auf einer Ah.schätznng, und wie 
leicht dabei ein Irrtum möglich ist, weiß jedermann, .ledenfalls läßt sich 
dieser \'ogel zur Not nocli mit einem Pferde an Größe vergleichen, während 
doch wohl niemand liehanpien wird, daß der Pfau, lur den Giles den 
Fcng-huang hält, so groß wie ein Pferd .sei. Überdies wie soll man 
me.ssen;* Da man beim Pferde gewöhnlich die Höhe des Rückens mißt, 
so müßte man, wenn man den Strauß damit vergleichen will, dieselbe .\rt 
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der Messung anwenden. Zwischen der Riickenhöhe der beiden ist aber 
kein großer Unterschied. 

Die Beschreibungen und Abbildungen des F^ng-liuang sowohl wie 
des Strauß in dem ganz modernen T'u-shu-chi-chVng, welche Giles 
auch noch gegen meine Theorie ins 'Feld fSihrt, sind, wie ich bereits er- 
wähnt habe, zur Beurteilung des Ursprungs des mythischen Vogels von ganz 
untergeordneter Bedeutung. 

Meine frhheren Ausführungen fiber Se Wang Mu mochte ich nur 
noch in zwei Punkten berichtigen. Meine Darhjgungen S. 122—123 sind 
unnötig. Sie basierten auf der Annahme, daß im modernen Text des Shi-chi 
der Besuch des Mu Wang bei SeWangMu nicht erwähnt sei, zu der 
ich durch Chavannes irrtfimliche Äußerung, daß Sse Ma (,'h‘ien den 
Namen SeWangMu mit Stillschweigen iihergehe, gekommen war (vgl. Mein. 
Histori<jues, Bd. II, S. 7,8). Das Shi-chi spricht von dem Besuche bei Se 
Wang Mu ausdrücklich (Kap. 43, S. 1 v.), was riiavannes im .Anhang zu 
Bd. V der Memoires auch anerkennt. — Zur Ergänzung zu S. l.o9 möchte 
ich noch hinzuffigen, daß, wie ich von Herrn Prof. Meinhof erfahren 
habe, Leopardenfelle bei vielen Negerstämmen das Abzeichen des Häupt- 
lings oder Königs sind. 
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P. .1 use pli H esser S. D, Chinesische Graininatik für Deutsche, 
zur Krlernun^ der chinesischen Sprache. Yentsclioufu 190.^. 

Druck de!- Katfiolischen Mis.sion. 

Oie vorliegende Konversationsfirainniatik ist von ihrem Verfasser in ei-ster 
Linie als ein kurzer Leitfaden für Missionare gedacht, die aus Kurcjpa nach 
('hinn koininen und das Chinesische zu erlernen wünschen. Da der Dialekt 
von Yen tschou fn (.Südschantung) zugi'unde gelegt worden ist, so eignet 
sich das Hüchlein auch für Deutsche, welche sich in der Provinz .‘schantimg 
aufhalten Der Tsin gtau- Dialekt weicht allerdings in der .\ussprache schon 
etwas ah. Dort werden namentlich die Laute in y verwandelt, und der 
Dialekt von 'I'sinanfu ist wieder etwas anders. Noch größer sind die AIh 
weichungen vom Pek ing- Dialekt. Immerhin wird auch, wer den .Mandarin- 
Dialekt erlernen will, sich die»ses Leitfadens mit Nutzen bedienen können. 
.\n brauchbaren deutsch -chinesischen Sj)rachbüchern herrscht kein über- 
lliiß. Das Lehi-biich von .Arendt ist in seinei- .Art aiLsgezeichnet, al>er für 
viele zu ausführlich und unverhältnismäßig teuer. Das Mandarin im Möllen- 
dorff ist für die .Anfänger viel zu hoch und für die Praxis kaum zu ver- 
werten. Das praktische Konversationsbuch von Haas (Edkins) berück- 
sichtigt besonders das südliche Mandarin . ist aber leidei- gänzlich vergritTen. 

Als Gi-undlagen haben dem ^’erfas.se^ die Mandarin lessons von 
Mateer gedient, in welchen die vei-schiedenen Schantung- Dialekte zur 
Geltung kommen, <lie Werke des P. Wieger, welche einen Tschili -Vulgär- 
dialekt behandeln, und die fast ganz unbekannte Grammatik von Sommer. 
Ks ist zu bedauern, daß ihm die Arendtsche Grammatik nicht Vorgelegen 
hat, aus welcher er sehr viel Nutzen hätte ziehen können. 

Die .Ausspracheregeln sind natürlich auf den Yentschoiifu-Dialekt zu- 
geschnitten; daher ist auch vom AM- die Kede, den e.s in Peking nicht 

gibt. FN ist wohl nicht ganz richtig, zu sagen, daß beim ^p* die Stimme 

auf gleicher Höhe bleil>e; denn gleich darauf heißt es, daß beim ^ 
die Stimme sich etwas hebt und dann wieder .senkt. Nicht ganz korrekt 
i.st die .Ausspracheregel : h vor \'okalen wie das deutsche ch in »Dächer«. 
.So lautet das //, welches dem hs des Peking- Dialekts entspricht, nur vor 
i und m; vor andern X'okalen i.st es das harte deutsche ch in »Nacht», 
z. B. = 'hau. 

Die grammati.schen Regeln sind in kna[)per und leicht faßlicher Form 
gegeben, und es ist kaum etwas daran au.szusetzen. .\uf S. 10 hätte viel- 
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Ificht noch bemerkt werden können, daß das Plural/eichen (PI auch bei 
IVrsonen oft \vej;hleibt. Die Kessel (S. 32), daß allein immer mir mu 
Kespnichcn werde, gilt nicht für Peking, wo man stets mei sagt Umge- 
kehrt macht man in Peking einen Unterschied zwischen erlangen, 

können, und tei müssen, sagt also niemals t-fche d(H (S. 81), 

sondern tftcliih U. W< gav (Ifi hin (8. 111) spricht man kaxi // hhi. 

Auffallend ist, daß an diesen Stellen mit hin umschrieben wird, während 


fiir das gleichhedeutende Zeichen hm steht 17). In Peking s|>richt 
man in beiden Fällen hm. Khenso wird .<ichf> nitio transkribiert, 

die I'ragepartikel allein dagegen nia (.S. 27). Im Mandarin sagt man 

in beiden Fällen nur, die Fragepartikel mti = [1,1^ gilt als vulgär. 

Die X’okaheln sowohl als auch die Sätze sind nach prakti.schen tie- 
sichtspunkten ausgcwählt. .Manche davon würden in Peking wohl ver- 
standen werden, aber sind dort nicht üblich. Für Tochter (S. 4) 


B. würde man sagen, eine Uhr niemals als (8.7) 

bezeichnen; ist nur eine .Stubenuhr und eine Taschenuhr. Der 

Ausdruck ßb* Hrot (8.71) ist ganz unbekannt; man sagt dafür 

Ufl oder . P^benso ist die Bezeichnung der Woche als ^ 

(S. 131) und dei- Wochentage unter Zuhilfenahme von z. B. ^ 

(.S. 228) = Donnerstag, ganz ungewöhnlich ; man bedient sich dazu nur der 
Zusammensetzungen mit ^ würde niemals in der Bedeutung 

-es ist nötig- (.S. 144) gebraucht wenlen können. Für »die Poltern- sagt 
man nicht {.S. l.öb), sondern ^ Auch tTir Schantiing un- 

zutrefl'end ist die Übersetzung von iiib »(louverneur« ; es muß 

natürlich -Generalgouverneur« heißen, was dem A'erfasser nicht bekannt 
zu sein scheint 188). 

In dem 8atze: (8.10) -Mit wem sprichst du?« 

würde man im Mandarin fVir : [dj oder setzen. Man sagt nicht 


der Brief, sondern einfach (eod.). F.inige Sätze sind vielleicht 
etwas zu sehr in usum delphini geschrieben, z. B. |i[*i f|Äl ^ 

ii- ^ )|. Mf S' (|<J •' ..iRär) an 'i?; (i<j Alä iZ ,T: ,V. B M 
t& ö'J ^ ^ 'Ä 'fc ö-j i) fiü 5c 14 .iü: li'Ä 

Häufung von Verdo[>pelungen würde ein C’hine.se nicht li<*ben. n\K 
jemand verabscheuen (.S. 144) mag .Schantiing- Ausdrucksweise .sein, in 
Ib‘king müßte man dalTir oder sagen. Dort sagt man auch 


nicht: 1^ f^\ *'^1' belästige Sie« (.S. 181), .sondern: 'y/' 

oder 


Die vorstehenden Beispiele ließen sich noch .sehr vennehren. .Sie 
sollen dem Verfasser durchaus nicht zum Vorwurf diiuien, sondern nur 
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einige Kigentümlichkeiten des von ihm behandelten Dialekts henorheben. 
Ich glaube wohl, daß das Volk in Yentschoiifu so spricht, wie er schreibt. 
Möge seine Grammatik dazu beitragen, die Kenntnis des Chinesischen auch 
bei den Deutschen zu verbreiten. 


Studien und Schilderungen aus China. Nr. 1. Der T'ai-schan 

von P. A. Tschepe S. J. 

Während die französischen und englischen Missionare sich um die 
Krforschung f'hinas große \'erdienste erworben hal>en. sind ihre deutschen 
Kollegen, von einigen rrihmlichen Au.snahmen abgesehen, bis Jetzt auf diesem 
Gebiete sehr wenig tätig gewesen. Der Grund dafür mag darin liegen, 
daß ihre Zahl verhältnismäßig gering ist, und daß man in Deutsciiland bisher 
wi.ssenschaftlichen .Arbeiten über China nur geringes Intere.sse entgegen- 
brachte, da die Sinologie noch nicht in die wissenschaftliche Zunft einge- 
reiht ist. Das neue Unternehmen der deutsch -katholischen Mission in Süd- 
scharitung, in zwangloser P'olge Arbeiten über China, chinesische Verhält- 
nisse, Literatur, Geschichte usw. herauszugeben, in welchen besonders auch 
das sinologische Klement zur Geltung kommen soll, ist deshalb mit Freuden 
zu begrüßen. Möge die neue Zeitschrift bald ähnliche tüchtige I.«istungen 
aufzuweisen haben wie die Varietes Sinologiques der französischen 
Jesuitenmission in Schanghai. 

Kinen guten Anfang hat der bekannte Chinaforscher und erprobte 
Mitarbeiter der • Ostasiatischen Stinlieh«, P. A. Tschepe mit einer Be- 
schreibung des heiligen Berges T*ai-schan und seiner Kultstätten gemacht. 
Der kleine Band soll »den Besuchern des T*ai-schan ein verläßlicher 
Führer sein« und auch andern »einen Hinblick gewählten in das religiöse 
Leben und Denken des heidnischen China, insofern es in diesem uralten 
Heiligtum seine Verkörperung gefunden». 

Das 1. Kapitel gibt eine geographische und geschichtliche Einleitung. 
Es wird namentlich die Bedeutung des T'ai-schan für den chinesischen 
Kultus hervorgehoben. Im 2. und 3. Kapitel erhalten wir eine Beschreibung 
von T'ai-an-fu und seinen Tempeln, insbesondere vom Tai-miao. 

Die beiden letzten Kapitel behandeln den .\ufstieg zum T'ai-schan, die 
einzelnen Stationen, Tore, Tempel und Inschriften sowie die mit den ver- 
schiedenen Kultstätten verknüpften Sagen und Mythen. 

Die Heiligkeit des T'ai-schan kann man daraus ermessen, daß 
selbst einzelnen Steinen desselben magische Kraft zugeschriel)en wii-d. Man 
benutzt sie als l’alisman, indem man sie mit der Aufschrift 1 1 1 T'ai- 
schan versieht und zum Schutz und zur Abwendung von Unheil auf den 
Wegen aufstellt oder in die Haus wände einmauert (S. 5). 

Der T'ai-schan wird als ein Gott verehrt. Er soll einen Sohn 
namens Pi ng- ling Jjfi gehabt haben und dieser wieder eine Tochter, 
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die unter dem Namen -hsia-yuan chiin, was Tschepe 

mit: die »hehre, lichtstrahlende Göttin des Erzeugungsprin/.ips- über- 

setzt (S. 13), verehrt wird. Der volkstümliche Name dieser Göttin ist 
T'ien-nai-nai, die »himmlische Mutter«. Zu ihr beten die 
Wallfahrer, welche zu vielen Tausenden den berühmten Berg besuchen, um 
Kindersegen oder um die Heilung kranker Kinder, und Kinder ihrerseits 
beten um Glück und Genesung für ihre Eltern. Die Göttin nimmt also 
eine ähnliche Stellung ein wie Kuan-yin-p'u-sa. Der Verfasser sieht in 
ihr die chinesische Venus. 

Die Verehrung des T'ai-schan steht nur dem Kaiser zu. Seit 
ältester Zeit sollen die Begründer neuer Dynastien auf diesem Berge dem 
Himmel geopfert haben, um von ihm als legitime Herrscher anerkannt zu 
werden. Bekannt ist die Ersteigung des Berges durch Ch*in-shih-huaug-ti 
im Jahre 219 v. Chr. Damals wurden die Treppen angelegt, die jetzt auf 
den Gipfel führen (S. 16). Der Kaiser Ch‘ien-lung soll den T'ai-schan 
elfmal bestiegen haben. 

Obwohl der T'ai-schan eine uralte Kultstatte ist, finden sich doch 
keine interessanten alten Monumente. Erwähnenswert ist ein seltsam ge- 
formter, verwitterter Stein, Shi-t'ung genannt. Es ist nicht ereicht- 

lich, warum dies mit »steinerner Blumenstrauß« übersetzt wird (S.36); die 
Lexika kennen diese Bedeutung von was »Wandschirm, Vorhang, 

Draperie« bedeuten kann, nicht. Der V’erfasser hält es für möglich, daß 
dieser Stein von Ch'in-shih-huang-ti herrührt und ursprünglich eine 
Inschrift hatte. Eine andere Sehenswürdigkeit ist ein mächtiger Monolith, 
etwa 4 m hoch, aus granuliertem Kalk, dessen Seitenflächen poliert 
sind, aber ebenfalls keine Inschrift haben, daher der Name: 
Wu-tse-pei. Zweck und Herkunft sind nicht bekannt. Tschepe meint, 
daß es eine moderne Ersatzsäule für eine ältere des erwähnten Kaisers 
sei (S. 116). 

Von historischem Interesse ist eine große, vorzüglich erhaltene Felsen- 
inschrift, aus der T' a ng- Dynastie (726 n. Chr.). Vielleicht hätte es sich 
verlohnt, sie zu übersetzen. Sowohl die Felswand als auch die Charaktere 
sind mit verschiedenen Farben bemalt, die öfter erneuert werden (S. 106). 

Einer der Felsen auf dem Gipfel des T'ai-schan führte früher den 
Namen Sh6-sh^n-yen, der • Todesfelsen « , weil sich von dort 

zahlreiche Selbstmörder in die Tiefe zu stürzen pflegten. Um dem Un- 
wesen zu steuern, ließ ein Präfekt eine 300 Fuß lange und 15 Fuß hohe 
Mauer um den Abgrund bauen und eine Inschrift in vier Charakteren: 
»Es ist verboten, sich das I.ieben zu nehmen« anbringen. Der Felsen 
wurde in ^ ^ Ai-sht'n-yen «Lebensfelsen« umgetauft (S. 120). 

Bei der Darstellung von religiö.sen Einrichtungen der Chinesen , ihrer 
Sagen und Mythen hätte der Verfasser vielleicht seinen abweichenden reli- 
giösen Standpunkt etwas weniger scharf hervorzukehren brauchen. Chine- 
sische Literaten, denen er, so oft er es kann, einen Seitenhieb versetzt, 
werden sein Werk schwerlich lesen, und mancher deutsche Leser würde 
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wahrscheinlich eine ruhigere, objektivere Darstellung vorraehen. Zu be- 
dauern ist, daß P. Tschepe die von ihm benutzten chinesischen Quellen 
nicht angibt. Ein Hinweis darauf ist für ein ernsteres, wissenschaftliches 
Werk, das nicht lediglich ein Reiseführer sein soll, unerläßlich. Der Ver- 
fasser sagt freilich in der Einleitung, daß er gern bereit sei, jedem Sino- 
logen über seine Quellen .\ufschluß zu geben; aber dieser Weg ist doch 
wohl etwas »imständlich , und es wäre praktischer gewesen, die einzelnen 
• Behauptungen durch Quellenstellen zu belegen oder wenigstens die Quellen 
im allgemeinen anzugeben. 

Zum Schluß sei noch bemerkt, daß das Werk mit einer Anzahl guter 
Photographien illustriert ist. 

A, F'orke. 
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